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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T may not be improper juſt to ac- 
quaint the reader, that the firſt vo- 
lume of this work is tranſlated from the 
Abbe ps Guyron, an ingenious French 
writer : and that the ſecond volume, 
which contains an account of the com- 
merce of the Europeans to theſe coun- 
tries, is written originally in Engliſh, ex- 
cept the account of the French India 
company, which is taken from the above- 
mentioned author. 
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. famous and celebrated among 
| clents, and at the ſame timeleſs N 
than the Indies. | Whether a Bacchus, 
an Oris, or a Hercules, cattied their arms thi- 
ther, and at their return telated 'marvellous.ſto- 
b. of them to the a ; or Whether that 
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people bye _ a them from the | 1 

and ihe T who, | is p ed, h 
ſailed a = = of 2 
even to *I or laftlyy _ 
whethar | c 1 
bliched trade there 05 — cowl the name 
of the Indies was — know among theGreeks, 


the Syrians; and the Egyptians, wow a thouſand 
7 before the — _ gra, 2 moſt an- 

ent monuments l imony to 
the conqueſts of Semi LT gie the 
Indles; and the Tearned are hot agreed among 
themſelves, whether or not Homer has not 


8 mention 4 ue | 2 . 
ut nothing cou exed an 
1 Which ey fortned of them, 


ical tha 
although it was founded on 8 nature of a coun- 
try, whoſe riches and rarities 23 — it 
remarkable above all others. * 
turned every thing into the 12 2 he 
land bore nothing but giants, and the Indus and 
N were repleniſhed with monſters. Thi 
| lieved even in the moſt enlightened ages. 
The Romans having changed the cqurſe of the 
Orontes, in order to carry their fleet to Antioch (c), 
found in the old channel a coffin of white 
eleven cubits long, in which were encloſed he 
bones of a man that took up it's whole length. 
Such a ſight aſtoniſhed all the world. The Sy- 
rians conſulted Apollo of Claros in Ionia, and 


(a) Mr. Huet's idem of tad and navigation c. 51. | | 
(5) Idem, e. 9. ? 


6 Paaſantas, l. * c. 29. BY 
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the oracle made anſwer, 'that it was the wn 
Orontes 4.native' of the Indies, Hergqdotus, Cte: 
fias, Agatarchides, Dionylius Periegetes, Me- 

henes, Oneſicritus, aud Nearchus himſelf, 
e admiral of Alexander, have glyen out things 
of this , which were only fit to be v6 


lated in the ulous a es of G «(1:01:77 WT 
After ſuch pelpabfe lancer. of | norance 
about tHe nature of the Indies, is it to be won- 


oe. on Bn 3 N ſo little of ” 
on geogra 1 Rave carri 

their errors ſo far ( [ to con r river 
Indus with the Nile 6090 miſtake the latter for 
a branch of the former, to loak upon the Indies 
as the at theGange the- habitable world, to be- 


dered at, that they 


lieve that the 3s Was the extremity of the 
world; beyond which there were no more peo- 
ple, as the ſoldiers of the Macedonian hero re- 
preſented to him with tears in their eyes. Strabo, 
on the faith of Eratoſthenes, was af the ſame 
opinion, when he ſet don the ocean as the 
limit of the Indies towards the Eaft ; whether 
he therein comprehended China and Japan, or 
which is more probdblez knew nothing of them. 
Ptolomy, a famous | geographer in | the. eleventh 
y has fallen into an error of another 
kind, in pretending to give as eite al a 


Strabo, 1. = 1010. und the fallowing pages, laſt edition, 


292 5 aſt 
cls e ee eee 


V U. 7. K. 1 a. m p. 197, © 217 edit, Berti, 
7. B 2 28 
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as we can now do of the beſt known and moſt 
frequemted province in France, The maps which 
have been exactly formed upon the poſitions of 
that author (g) have yoo a repreſentation of 
this N the world very different from it's 
real ſtate; and have at the ſame time ſhewn 
* imaginary that geography is, which he has 

ven us, | | Wh | 

N From this confuſion of ideas has arlſen that 
equivocal acceptatlon of the Indiesz a great 
ſource of puzzling and difficulties in the read- 
ing of hiſtorians, Xenophon (þ) has fancied a 
province of that name between the Euxine and 
the Caſpian ſeas, It is from thence that he ſeems 
to bring thoſe pretended Indian ambaſſadors, 
whom Cyrus took. for his arbiters in the war he 
had with the kings of Aſſyria, or rather af Ba- 
bylon and Lydia. Others, and theſe in à great 
number, have given the name of the Indies to 
Ethiopia, whereof we ſee inſtances, even in 
writers of the fixth century. The reſemblance 
between theſe nations (i), and the nature of the 
countries in which they dwelt, gave occaſion 
to this miſtake; The Greeks having heard that 
the ſouthern Indians were black and fwarthy; 
eaſily confourided them with the people of Ethio- 
pia and of Colchis; and imagined that the firſt 
were a colony that had ſtraggled from the Eaſt, 
as the Colchians were originally Ethiopian ſol- 


| 
- 15 Le Migtipiete's geographical” difionary, at the atticle 
ndies. | a mou j 


-, (4) Xenophon. Cyrop, l. I. 5 £00 
* (i) This pbifit 10 learnedly handled in a diſſertation by M. 
Freret, T. viii. of the-memoiys of the Academy of _— 
q | | g 1 ers, 
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diers, whom Seſoſtris had left in that province 
to defend his conqueſts againſt the no na- 
tions. Secondly, the Indies haye ever been 
reckoned a countty abounding” in all forts of 
riches z and we know that Colchig had it's mines 
of gold, and that Ethiopia produced the ſame 
animals which are to cen in the Indies, 
There needed no more than this conformity to 
give ogcaſion to authors little verſed in geogra» 
phy, to confound to ſuch remote, coun». 
tries, as Colchis, Ethiopia, and the Indies, 
We have no real knowledge of the laſt but of 
thoſe provinces and cities t _ which the 
army of Alexander paſſed, and which Arrian (#) 
has deſcrihed with all poſſible exactneſs. Here 
follows an gbridgement of his deſcription. / Ca- 
piſſenia, a country ſo named from Capiſſa, a city 
which Cyrus had deſtroyed, adjoined to the con- 
fines| of the Pa iſades, the frontier of the 
higher Indies towards the weſt. Bubacenia, 
which Alexander ſubdued by the arms of Po- 
lypercon, was not far from hence. That mo- 
e from Bactria, went 
firſt to Nicea, a little farther. towards the ſouth, 
where he built a city to which he gave his own 
name. The Greeks who accompanied him 
thought fit to give the name of Caucaſus, to a 
chain of mountains which lay round about. The 
army having paſſed the Cophenus, entered the 
Indies. Between that river and the Choaſpes, or 
Chots,, were ſituated the Araſocians and the Ty- 
ræans ; and beyond theſe the cities af Au: 
(4) Arrianus de exped. Alex. 3b. by, v, & vl ., ©) 
| Wa. dacena, 
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dacena, Abadera, Dedalus/-and Nyſu. The ins 
bitants pretended to derive their origin from Bac- 
chus the eonqueror, whoy' they faid, built the 
city of Nyſa, and planted in the country tound 
it, the ivy, the vine, and the laurel. This was 
no more than a fable; the invention of a fem 
Greek authors (/), but rejected by the greateſt 
number. Near this place ſtood the pretended 
mountain Merot thut Is to ſay, the thigh; alluding 
to what the poets relate of Jupiter; who, as they 
ſay, coricealed this offspring of his atnburs in 
his thigh, till he was perfectly formed. The 
Aſpians and the Aſpagonians poſſrſſed the mid- 
dle part of thoſe famous regions. The river 
Evaſpala terminated that long extent of country, 
Between that and the Indus was eotitained 4 
much more conſiderable ſpace of ground. It 
was inhabited by the Dardes, a very populous 
nation, by the Puceldotes and the Aﬀaceras, 
whoſe capital was called Maſſaca. At the tak - 
ing of this city Alexander received a dangerous 
wound. Going towards the ſouth he took the 
town of Ora, and the fortreſs or rock of Aor- 
nus, Whith his flatterers ſaid had formerly been 
beſieged by Hercules to no purpoſes. Rebolima 
was the laſt place of that country which term 
nated ut the Indus, £18 
Between that river and the Hydaſpes lay the 
Tuxlles, the Arlaſpes, the Soblans, the Aſeni» 
ans, the Bibes, and the Malians,” Alexander 
cauſed u town to be built there which he valled 
Nicea, to perpetuate the memory und yapldity 
(7) Birabo, p, 657. | 11 5 


ANNE RAitsren Werk 
Al that unten which W#have bern dent: 
ing, has the name of i wur n 
Indio im Gangem. Ie one 
and eightren nation (n) or probinges, in forms 
of which were threr Maas cities (u), as in 


the kingdom of Porus (o) j in others much fewer, 
over 


and there were” princes Who reigned only 
two. Above forty rivers are ſaid to run through 
this country; moſt of them 'riavigable;' and all - 
of them thibw'themſalves Into the Indus, Af- 
ter ſwallowing 1 e others, we may form 
n Judghtn ent bf pte by by that of the Hy- 
daſpes, Neue chan is never leſy than twen 
Nadia, of u great! ) What then mu 
4 m_ in which "many others br hem. 
ves whe þ $4 ar 
Thie fleſt part or the Indie is bounded ll 
the Ganges; on the north by a long chan 
mountains which ſoparate It from Seythia, They 
have gone under different names, Some geo- 
Fer phers have called them Mount Paropamiſu (y) 
ecauſe they bordered on the Paropamiſians, 
who rite + towards the ſouth ' of Bactrla. 
Others (7) aſſure us that It Ie a continuation''of | 
Mount Taurus, Which beginning at Mycalè in 
lonia, runs through all Aſia; and gives riſe to 
the greatelf part en. But che = 
| 1 RA mit eee, TT 


5 85 yt Ann nd, cap: wu LOOT 


*) Strabo, 
0) Plin. Ub. vi , 20, p ey 


17 1 de exped. Alexgnd. lb ado wy 2995 N 
n. J. V. 6, 20. 
ped, Alexand.” lib. V. eap, 5: Wat 


by Arrianus de ex 
donians 


Joris. Cellarius, lib. ni. cap. 
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— 
— * wm” mountain, — has nothing in 


common with the Caucaſus, which lies between 
the Pontus Eiixinus and the Caſpian ſea, It is 


not 5 — the boundaries of India 
the meme — ka carte them as ho 
e Arabla, that they m 


Other 
at =- river — (t). There are ſome who be- 
1 them at the river Arbis (u), below the \pring) | 


them 


of the Cophena, and to this latter 
muſt adhere,' On the ſouth; the 71/8 — 
C ů BA TR 
the Ganges diſcharge themſei W. 

eee 1 leſh u on 
2 evident it was 


CR Be Gents 
' aces | 
tp of Silver after that the An nn 
the''Padeans, and the Leſtes, or the 
Ads ra Rs Europeans re- 


Leckere, Bb, 1 aan i For % ny 2 


lib, ix. | 
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ceived on thoſe roaſts, t have 6ccds 
ſion to. fuch 'vague titles, from whit 2 — 
learn nothing 1 of the countr or the 
Chir 


ple. Aſter theſt he places — 
nele, which can be 4 date 
Alam, a river called Chry — and a trading 


elty called 'Tacola, Zome geographers have 
ſought there for the land of The ſame 
author bounds India d the Ganges in this 
manner, To the weſt he places the Ganges; 
to the north 8 A nd Ma the country 
of the Sine of -nlneſo40 tie on and to tis 


ſouth, the on...... 
| "The varlous-rlohas of the \fampus nd of 
Taprobana have rendered It the moſt celebrated 
ace of the Indies, It le now paſt diſpute the 
with Ceylon, The gold, precious Rones, 
and ſpiceries with which it .ab@unds, drew thi» 
ther a great concourſe of foreign traders. When 
the Romans carriod their merchandize thither( a), 
the iſlanders ſeized” on their veſſels ; they took 
from them what they wanted, and gave in ex- 
change gold, jewels, cloves, pepper; and cinua- 
mon, a cuſtom to this day aGQiſed in Japan. 
2 — who we into ſeven un- 
— egy t value themſelves ph 
= fingu of their manners. They wor- 
< * Harcutes and Bacchus, and rentiered 
divine honours to their king. The throne was 
elective, and the qualifications neceſſary for at- 


taining that dignity were, an advanced age, and 


aue Plin. lib: vga. at. Szabo, p. 698. Ambraliaſtte de mo- 
rb us » Brachmgnum, 


: 
F 3 
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an bſtabliſhed character ſor n remarkable ſwest- 
ntſo of tomper. The prince muſt have had no 
uny dftetwards; was obliged to reſign 
(own e the hand of the people, leſt it might 
e hereditary, Thirty wiſe men wers ap= 
pointed to form his ebuntil, and by their advice | 
ts malntaln the rights of the nation Although 
criminals could nvt be-cahdemned to death but 


they had yet the liberty + 
ve. In ooh oaſy fs, 
yenty ppvltited to review 
the trial 3 and If the firſt ſonténee was repealed, 
thoſe" who had their votes for paſting le 


wore diſmiſſed with ig y. Noe body Was 
llowed to keep ſlavet or domeſtics, Every bo- 
was obliged to ſerve himſelf; and to retrench 
minacies and idleneſs, ſleep was 
from ſun · riſing to ſun-«ſetting. / o of eat- 
ables was never raiſed, whatever ſcarcity might 
happen. No law-ſuit-was ſuffered between pri- 
vate perſons. I any difference aroſe, were 
obliged ately to lay it before the prince 
there was no other tribunal in the iſland. The 
king was ſubject to the law-as well as hig vaſſals. 
If he committed any conſiderable fault, they con- 
demned him to death * 
poral puniſhment. "He ſaw himſelf | 
and ed by all the world as a ibed 
rſon, to whom all the comforts, and even the 
eceſſaries of life were denied, It was even a 
ctime'to (peak of him. | Entire cht 
diffplation and proffigacy fo cuftommary at all 
pagan 
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18 
Edna feſtivals, theſe iſlanders paſſdd thelr me 
nting the tiger and elephant, and — 
tortoiſes, wi ſhells whereof they covered | 
houſes, iculture employed the reſt of thelr 
time, — e temperance which th ey obſerved, 
lengthened out their lives to a — 
traveller (xx) of the nlnth century, relates, 
that when the king of that iſland, which he 
calls Serindib, dies, they lay his corpſe upon a 
chariot, in ſuch A 1 fre * ab e turned 
upon his back, his head hangs fo 
ground, that his hairs trail in the "wg The . 
chariot is followed by a woman who has a broom 
in her hand, and throws duſt, upon the head-of 
the deceaſed. At the ſame _ a public officer 
cries with a loud voice: O man, behold red | 
„ king; he was yeſterda thy. maſter: now 
* empire is no more: ho is reduced into the 
e ſtate. wherein thou ſee him, having  quitted 
* this world. The arbiter of death has recalled 
* his ſoul. After this truſt not to the uncertain 
% hopes of this life.“ They make ne kad to 
mation, and-ſome-others of the ſame kind for 
three days. After which they embalm the body 
with ſandal- wood, camphire, and ſaffron z burn 
it, and throw the aſhes in the air, It is cuſtomary 
all over the Indles to burn the dead, Com- 
monly the kings wives throw themſelves Into 
the pile, whereoh the body of thelr huſband le 


(xx) The abbd by w pul hed wo fr nblan Ruh 
« of the nth | century; dh yſb at | 
mon I ſome 47 At am i 5 11 
0 daa 

con- 


10 1, vet, dader the title of anelont i* ne of 


— RASYTINDIES us 


eonfuml A but . vader no obllgatlan i 
do it, and diſpenſe 


um —— | ns 2 
by of 11 A 7 3 Me 
K ts reign of the ancient Hae” 


x F [ * 1 7h 


A the Indians are deſcended from 


Shem, whoſe poſterity preſerved the me- 
mand Japhet, yet the dur 
itfelf over ey 5 mind effaced the idea 
transferred their homage to the ſun (7), the 
keen to trees, and other ſenſible objects. The 
yer was Op The walls Were of 
ry, covered n with plates of gold, on 
Fey way from whatever ſide they were bee | 
In the bottom of the temple wi a figure of the ſun 
of precious ſtories, "diſpoſed inn very artificial 
männer; and Which one might have ſald came 
at wonder of nature, ' They pi pald their ado- 
Fatlon te to that Nar by dancing In d elrele, In m- 
1 Mo Wt nate RVs 
An, 1. 11. of 


510 
in bit. A 


4 


of the true'God 1 r 
which the Creator had imprinted there; and they 
ar had one of the moſt magnificent tomples 

pop were catved rays Which ſhone 
compoſed of un Infirilte number of different ſorts 
bar the original, If it " poſſible to imitate 
60 Pot 6 cola, dl Cn, l. vil. 6. g. Philo, l. ll 

Hl 


tation 


darkneſs which fpread = 
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tation of it's courſe (4). This was the only idol 
which the Indians had 11 mm till being 


inſtructed the Greeks in 
heroes of fabulous antiquity, they —— | 
an elephant, which they called Ajax, with two 

golden ſtatues of Alexander, and two brazen 


| — net repeat g Porus, 
1 ſacrifices Theined to be deducsd from 
. 


ptlan and. Pythagorean doctrine (O0 of 
chofle. From the perſuaſion * 

— ſame 

in « beaſt, or In a 


rit is ſometimes in a ſornetimey 
other ſacrifices than libations. 


plant, ſome of them uſed n 
Others off 
up animals, but without cutting thelr throat (e) 
laſt, as (they (hid, the effuſion ef blood ſho uld 
— yo, Malm Imperfect, The 


prieſt.only 
rangled him; and it was remarked av A [44 
gularity, that during the 'whole . ceremy 
he — made a . contrary to ths 
cuſtom of almoſt all other,nationa, . 

In their grand ſolemnities, they made 
ceſſions, wherein they diſplay-d in, N * 
' whoſe feſtival th Lalabrated, every 
elr country pr which was curious an 
valuable (4). A great number of elephan 
marched in the front, loaded with ornaments 
gold and filver, a great many chariots adorn 
with plates of gold; and oxen coupled together hel 
the yoke, The ſoldiers came afterwards, W 5 


Lucianus de Saltatione. 
(1) Herod, B M. * Philoſt, ibid. l. ri 6. off 650 


P. 347, 
e) Strabo, 1. xv. p. 710. 


(4) Ibid. p. 718. in 


* 


wonſip of the 
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m a moſt magnificent and rdinary manner, 
carrying large kettl&s, baſofb, — tables, 
and couches, for their repaſts z theſe implements 
were adorned with beryls, diamonds, rubies, . 
carbuncles or por. Some led alon 2 g 
aud tame lions, and others carried bir 8 50 
different kinds, whoſe ſong together _ the 
and drum all che muſic uſed by thoſe 
nations at their feſtivals, | 
The great q of mlm which fall in the 
ſummer time on the mountains (e) lying to the 
north of India und in the low countries, fell 
4 ſuch « degree that the country 1s 
nent laid under Water, Theſe in 
lon are \necefary from time to time to de 
un 'infinite number of luise in the ſouthern 
but ſometimes they viſe fo high that 
e Hhbrtful to the harveſt, and do bn 
damage to the houſes, ' you UN the 
perceives that — L N 2 75 15 
2 become pe) 

d K ef Fe - A* 
begins by-facrific bla — 
100 — where. le than others. Aſter 
the, ſacrifiee he throws into the vlver a pref 
made of gold, of the ſame with that = 
which they meaſure the grain, 'to-implore the 
ſervation of the fruits of the earth, and mo- 
rains. The Greeks afterwards — 


nn 728 n of 
Tipiter Pl e | * 


Ti Atrian. in dd. e. 6. 
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Md 2 1 4 b. W. more 
Of the King 1 ow 


Tr. roy yl lod gen an kn naval 30. bell 


to the prieſthood and the crown, | In the 
5 (8) there was only the country of Gan» 
aris as the Catheans, lying between the Hy+ 


andthe H w 8 
not 2 — There, by a ſtran 


ſort, of 
- Caprice, — 5 of perſon decided 9. choice, 
Two months after a ſon was born to the prince, 
or any other perſon, his body, and the figur 
N don cl e N examined. 
art 8 ved no , 
nounced him Tory to live, and mY hin 
brought up with care. If they obſerved any - 
ching irregular or. diſproportioned, the child 
was condemned to death. As the eyes 17 . 
alone conſulted for Marriage, as, W a,» | 
ſcepter, a queen Who had become 4 
was not achamed to _ 4 barber (6): and the 
le were obli ledge him for 
their king, in 1 rights of all the 
rinces and dees of 3 wp Hav 
brought nothing to the throne but the 
and moſt | degenerate diſpoſitions, he ſoon yall 
under uiverit contempt, and ſhewed the q 
neſs. of his ſpirit by the e Wie : 
haſtened to make to Alexand- dive 12g at 


4 Seabourn, pen Did. ak p56 


Oneſieri 
6 * 9. 


the BASTANDIBS, 1 | 17 


Every where. elſe, birth. gave 4 title to — 


crown and the eldeſt of the royal famil 
always preferred. According to « natlo wig 
aition,, 60, the firſt conqueror of the In» 


dies (I) had made this — Aſter havin 
taught the manner of ſowing the ground, e 
tivating the vine, and celebrating his own faſt 

vals, he appointed Spaſtembras one of his friends 
for who reigned two and fi Bu- 
dyus his ſon ſucceeded him, a and held the 
vernment for — Phi the next was 

dovas j and when CO travelled into 
India, Sandrocotus was 2 hundred and fifty- 
third, who 
But — was. one ſole 'monarch of the 
country. Of the hundred and eighteen, nations 
which th reckoned, there were | few who 
had not Noa to themſelves z ſometimes inde- 


pendent, 


— more frequently the tributary 


been vanquiſhed by Alexander, and aſtarwards 
honoured as his valour deſerved, wrote to Ceſar, 
Who was then at Antioch, to teſtify his eſteem 
of him (n), and to aſſure him, that though he 


commanded over ſix hundred kings of his nation 


(n), aha, wen ready to obey him, and 


| \ (0 Amiga 4s pd: Alexabd. 1. v. e. 6, & da lade 0. 8. 
e, 710. Flornsy Ub, b. esp. ule." Sbeton. in 


e * tha it of them could ly have 
rom t t a 8, t on 

had one ſingle city br inan Ne in t "rs domigions, like to 
theſe ſeventy ogy” whom Adonibeſec had trade his Lanka 1 
c. i. ver. 7. 


I da 


Var. I. 28 > o 


ra- 


poſſeſſed the throne in a direct line. 


of 
another. Porus, à ſucceſſor of him who had 
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to follow him with all his (ubjes wherever he 
pleuſed de lead him. The ambaſſadors were 
necompanled by tight Naves almoſt naked, who 
catrried per fumes, and a preſent. of which 
Porus had ſent to the Roman hero, Theſe were 
the firſt animals of that kind which had been 
ſeen in the Welt (6). 
However great the number of thoſe prinoo 
might be, no hiſtorian has given us 4 ſacceſſion 
of thein, and we know but u ſmall part of weir 
fav and euſftoms, They were obliged to make 
their appearance every day, in order to hear the 
Complaints of their ſudjeQs, to judge of all dif- 
_ Ferences' ariſing ameng them, and wo regulate 
the affairs of the ſtate z and they were not por- 
- tyitted to riſe from the audience, even to take re- 
freſhment, before every thing was ended (5). 


They could de nothing without the advice ef 


| their council, When more important affairs, 
or what related to religion, were under 
oo, were to conſult (y) the Braechttwng, t _ 


ROS. Who again conſulted the 
ety which „ their * 
Kev iy was inviolable, a- 
eredneſs of che, they gave theit heralds che 
Fign of an anchor, the of firmneſs and 
conſtancy, 
We cannot better give a notion of their man 
ners and character, than by lying before the 


) Dio Caſt tid, by. p. 327, 1 Lap 15 


6 An F Ml. d. 10. 
Ibid. 1, til, 0. 11. 


5 de 
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princes 


RENO ES SS ers 4 


the EASTANDIES,/ 


cit cn nbc 
of one of thoſe princes. The firſt palace which 
A Tyaneus met with after 
urns bogey ee in the . 
un he was - 


rt. 


— Cem 
Approaching nearer a 
gate, and three or | who 
audience of the Ling. | 


of the Brackmans and their diſcz | 

circumftances he made no doubt, that thoſe 
a ſecond order of Sages, He 
took the liberty to ſpeak to him by an interpreter, 
aro eee 
ee at you ur ; F 
e and taks ere yor ie lm 
to -000gratulate you It is true, 
repliod the prince, 104 8 find you in 
Wannen I it aw, ann, 


0 eee, l. © Pry " 
Ca loniws, 
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lonius, or your own particular taſte, that baniſhes 
from your palace all that magnificence and ex- 
pence, which are the ordinary appendages of the 
throne and the purple? The law, returned the 
rince, and my own taſte, keep at a diſtance 
rom me all that vain apparatus, which has only 
the glare of falſe glory, and is no ſign of real deſert, 
I uſe with moderation the little which our an- 
ceſtors have permitted us to have z and though 
rhaps one of the moſt puiſſant of monarchs, 1 
now how to content myſelf with a little; 1 
leave what is ſuperfluous to my friends. - Happy 
oeconomy | exclaimed Apollonius, which knows 
by the contempt of money to purchaſe a treaſure] 
But, returned the prince, it is not only to my 
friends that I leave part of my riches ; I abandon 
— to my enemles, that they * ſuffer = 
ubſects to live in repoſe and tranquillity, It 
in this that I place all my glory. Apollonlus 
enquired into his manner of living. I drink no 
wine, anſwered the prince, but when I pour it 
out on the earth in honour of the ſun, I give 
to others what I purchaſe in the chace, content 
ing myſelf with the exerciſe it affords me. A 
few vegetables, the pith and fruit of the palm, 
what grows in my garden, and on the trees 
which 1 cultivate, are my ordinary found. 
Aﬀer this converſation, which paſſed in pub- 
lic, the king diſmiſſed the reſt of the company, 
and kept Apollonius with him. Then he ſpoke 
to him in Greek, and aſked him to entertain 
him at ſupper. The philoſopher, extremely ſur- 
priſed at that new language, complained that he 
pf "\ 


had 


1 
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had not uſed it from the firſt; and added, that 
it did not become a ſtranger to entertain a prince 
at ſupper. It becomes the moſt worthy, an- 
«« ſwered the king, and it is an honour which I 
« yield to you. My crown ought to ſhew an 
« example of juſtice.” However Apollonius 
would not conſent, Phraotes then took him 
into his n, which was a ſtadlum in lengtty 
in the middle whereof was a large baſon, whoſe 
waters were continually renewed by a Krieg: 
and at the two ſides were two large walks 
the exerciſe of running and ſhooting with the 
bow, Aſter they had bathed they ſat down to eat. 
The king placed himſelf on à couch after the 
manner Orientalsy at his ſide were five 
perſons only, In the middle of the hall was a 
reat table in the form of an altar, « foot and a 
alf high, On this was ſerved up fiſh, fowl, 
lions; entire, kids, the thighs of tigers, herbs, 
fruit and bread, Every one went and took what 
he liked beſt, then returned to eat it on his 
couch, During the  repaſt, thirty muſicians 
formed a concert round the table with drums 
and fifes; and they ſtrewed every where branches 
of laurel and myrtle, and other ſweet-ſmelling 
plants, to perfume the hall. Oppoſite to the king, 
ſome young Indians endeavoured to divert him 
with — of ſtrength and activity. When every 
one had done eating, large cups were brought, 
one of which was ſufficient to ſatisfy ten people, 
where every one drank, with the head bent down. 
When the repaſt was over (), a freſh band af 


(%) Philoſt. cap. 34. 


C 3 | muſicians 
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muſicians came to attend the king to his chams 
n of hate 
utes, . 94 
The modeſty of Phraotes's court, was i how 
oy to the doctrine of the Brachmand, 
that prince, by being deſcended from the 
Taxlles, —— (a), Peace, juſtice, and 
moderation, were hereditary on the throne z 
and near four hundred years before Apollonlus 
travelled into the Indies, a king of the ſame fa» 
mily had appeared before Alexander, and got 
the better of his pride and haughtineſs (x) merely 
by the wiſdom and prudence of his diſcourſe, 
But the manners were far from being every 
where ſo ſevere, And is it to be ad at, 
that in ſuch a great extent of country, and amidſt 
| ſuch a number of princes, the diſcipline 


ſhould 
have ſuffered ſome alteration, ſince in the fame 


in the fame famil 
e, we ſhould h 
In the om of Mu 
of the river Indus, luxury and 
carried to as great a height as ever they hail 
been among the Perſians in the dregs of the laſt 
ages of their empire. The king was continually 
ſurrounded by a train of women, whoſe — | 
actions, ſongs and converſation, inſpired nothing 


but the moſt ſhameful prone When ns 


ve ſce contraſts of 


ink probable (y)? 
y think prota (9) 


1 Fl In Alex, © Diod, I. wil 37. re 
Phitoſtratus himfelf makes the contraſt _ ond of 0 
juxurious princes with Phracges, I, M. c. 20. 


pringe 
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peared in public (8). flor he: 
ried Fo bats * Gl ci pe nk ** 


wt Hy ay; hp 7 N a . 5 
0 rrp "ref which own. . on 6 
ſides, dreſi was wg — of linen, em- 
ary a with me l 3 purple. - Hig anon 
bines accom him in his march with. a 
geantry — of them z and his guards carr 
round about him — filled With birds of 
all kinds, whoſe different ſongs compoſed the 
favourite concert of the Indians. The train of 
the queen followed, and it's magnificence yielded 
in nothing to that of the king, The prince 
* exerciſe was the chace. NV he 
unted In an encloſure, he did not alight from 
his chariot, in which he ſat ary concu- 
bines, wha ſhot with the bow as well as him - 


he 
rode upon an 
The entry of his palace was adorned with 
ſeveral- vermllion columns, on which crept a 
vine of gold, with the figures of birds m 
filver, and 1 of divers colours (a). It was 
open to wary bod E. en y at the hours of 
cules þ hile the y 11 the am- 
ors and jud es, women 
about him, 2 ſome were combing him, 
and others perfumed his feet, and others hit 


ſelf; when he hunted in the open fields, 
hant. 


„ d bone , 
TE EF" = PAR 
446 * ad Ge, 4 rt king of which be 
ple he "*. deln thoſe bf bell dad Henan. be De anima 


C 4 hands, 
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hands, They ſhaved his whole face oxcept the 
chin, and. never cut his beard. The women 
likewiſe made ready his vietuals, and ſeryedd 
him at table, His —_ was carried to ſuch 


a pitch, that, if any one looked at them earneſtly, 
or approached too near them, he was put to death. 


EM” ne oe Os ge yarns 
O the different Orders in the State. 


NE muſt be at a loſs t6 underſtand, how 
under princes ſo effeminate, ſo much or- 

der and diſcipline were nevertheleſs preſerved 
in the ſtate, that they were admired on that 
account by the moſt civilized foreign nations. 
But it muſt be remembered, that luxury was 
not predominant in all the courts. A wiſe 
ſenate preſided over all the affairs of govern- 
ment: the members of it were choſen by the 
people; the king had only a voice in it; and, 
if that council was accuſed of error or injuſtice, 
the parties appealed to the people, who tried: 
the cauſe afreſh, and amended the ſentence if 
neceſſary; in fine, the whole country was di- 
vided into ſeven claſſes, of which eyery one 
had it's chiefs, and ſuperintendants, who re- 
ſtrained particulars within the bounds of their 
duty, The firſt of theſe claſſes was, that of the 
Brachmans, or Sages z the ſecond, of the huſ- 
bandmen; the third, of the ſhepherds; the 
fourth contained the merchants 2 tradeſmen 
the fifth, the ſoldiers; the ſixth, the ſuperin« 
| tendants; 


proper 
22 — is firſt were of a 


che BAS TIN DIESE. if 
iendarits ) and the ſoventh, the counſollors of 
the king and people, | 
The prince was diſtinguiſhed above the Brach- 
mans by nothing but his. ſcepter, and the pomp 
of of his purple. Their continual application in 
the ſearch of truth, the purity of their manners, 
the retirement and auſterity; in which th lived, 
had acquired them all the honours and immu- 
_— which the Nag enjoyed among the 
ns, or the i among the Perſians, 
Theſe Sages (6) were of two * the Brach- 
ſo called, and the Germani or 
particular fa- 
mily, e een 


orders. 


When the wife n ee bene ith 
child, they preſumed it was a ſon; the chief of 
the ſe& came to congratulate her upon it, to 
offer up vows at her feet for the 4. —— of 
the birth, and to preſcribe to her rules of wiſ- 
dom and — — the time 2 her 

nan T ed a judgement the 
— — of — child, — manner in 


As ſoon as 
0. OP im under the 
ment of men 2 to watch 
pros tenderneſs of moth urſes, and 
prevent them from enervating his temper and 
conſtitution by too delicate an education, From 
time to time they made them paſs under the 
care of different- maſters, who began to cal. 


\ (4) Porphr a, Al, 1. ty, adn dees Unie Un 
a - tivate 


which the received. theſe _ 
aced h 
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tivate the mind, and examine into their characa 
ter. Theſe in whom they peregived neither dif 
poſition nor inclination to undergo" the ſoverity 
of the regimen of the Brachmans were not | 
_ obliged to embrace it; but thaſe who came vos 
luntarily into it were carefully inſtructed in the 
myſteries and of the ſet. 
Their ſchool was kept in a little wood with« 
N . g — — 
eated upon a throne of ebony; and the | 
with which he delivered his [oftures, imines 
ſuch an awe upon the minds of his hearers, that 
not one of them would have ventured to ſpit of 
ſpeak during the whole time they laſted. Ifany 
one took the liberty, he was turned out of the 
aſſembly for the reſt of the day, as a diſorderly 
perſon, The ſubje&s which were there treated 
of required no leſs recollection and attention 
They were there taught the neceſſity of con- 
tinual prayer, and the manner of going through 
with it, and all that belonged to religion, ſuorl- 
sees, and the auguries, ey taught philos 
hy, the immortality of the ſoul, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the conſtruttion of the 
human body, and the ſecrets of nature, They 
diſcourſed of thing relating to government, 
the laws, the authority of the prince, and the 
_ rights of the people, In « word, they give 
rules for the conduct of manners, that they 
might learn to lead a hard and auſtere life, 
which neither famine, ſolltude, the inclemeney 
Wil of the air, nor the rigour of the ſeaſons ſhould 
= . diſturb or incommode, - | 1 


* 
o 
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It is not commonly underſtanding that is 
wanting to man, but man himſelf that is want- 
ing to bis under es he refuſes to follow 
it's ditection and g 
Brachmans to pelle eb principle, 
aßen it, — LEE ED 

ent repetitions which they made i how 

ir aſſemblies, the mutual — which 
this ſhewed one another; the reproach to which 
22 ſed for the malle deviations, 
above all, the ambition they had ta maintain 
the dignity and reputation of a ſociety which 
was reckoned n mim 


„ But among the 
and to 
The 


kept themſalves retired la their cells, . 


they were ny it meditation on particular 
o_ In the hu *＋ phlloſophy, and In — 
r uſeful to the able If In that In- 


terval they happened to ſpend too much time in 
— ry thelr 12 n on 
themſelves the penalty of 


veral da yo. 


Faſting and monitor Was — 


ged. 
A life. thus endlrel — up in and 
contemplation, a * 22 the 


people. The offering up 2 ſacrifices required 
pure 
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pure hands, and a prieſt acquainted with it's 
rites and ceremoniesz two advantage 


s which 
belonged to the Brachmans. On the recol- 
lection of the leaſt fault they purified their 
face, their hands, their feet, nay ſometimes their 
whole body, and their cloaths, The ſtudy of 
religion included that of the ſacrifices, and they 
were well inſtructed in all it's circumſtances ac- 
cording to the law and cuſtoms of the country, 
Being religious obſervers of the Metempſichoſis, 
though we know not who firſt taught them it's 

inciples, ay never defiled their altars with 

lood : they offered up nothing but what they 
called pure victims (e), that is to ſay, incenſe; 
or ſome other thing of the ſame kind. They 
alone had the right to make the ſuitable prayers; 
and if they were not invited to preſide at the 
oblation, it was believed not to be agreeable to the 
gods, It was the ſame with reſpect to the auguries 
and divination (d). They alone were permitted to 
adminiſter at them; and that was only done 
on public and important occaſions; for they 
did not reckon- the affairs of private perſons 
worthy their attention. If they were deceived 
thrice ſucceſſively, they were condemned to a 
perpetual ſilence, and it was accounted crimi- 
nal to force them to break it. 4 

They dedicated to philoſophy thoſe hours, 
which were not taken up in prayer and the ex- 
erciſes of religion. Whether from the remains 


P- 347+ n ö IT 
da Arrian, de Indiels, e. 11. e 


of 


* 
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of tradition, or the light of nature alone, they 
acknowledged (c) one God: creator of the u 
verſe, who over all it's motions, and 
filled it with his immenſity, They attributed to 
the world a ſpherical figure, and placed the 
earth in it's center. This world, according to 
their doQrine, was a particular kind of an 
which engendered all others. They imagined 
that water was it's principle of compoſition; and 
that the heavens and ſtars did not of the 
nature of the four elements. They acknow- 
Jedged the immortality of the ſoul, and a future 

dgement which determined their eternal ſtate, 

rom the diſcourſe which one of them, na 
Calanus, held with Oneficritus, who had been 
ſent to him by Alexander, it would appear they 
had ſome veſtiges among them of the tradition 
of the innocence in which our firſt parents were 
created, | He talked to him of a happy age, in 


which the earth 1 ed it's boſom; 
and produced all things in — which 
rivers of milk, honey, water, and wine, were 
ſeen to flow. But he added, that Jupiter en- 
raged at man for abuſing his gifts, had ſmote 
the earth with a curſe, and changed it's original 
fertility into i ful barrenneſs, the ſource of 
all the evils that human nature laboured under: 

There were Brachmans who confined 'them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the laws and cuſtoms of 
the nation. As theſe laws were not committed 
to writing (Y, there were but few perſons in- 
Mon io EL 
2 Strabo, p. 716, | 


ſtructed 
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ſtructed in them, excepting « certain number of 
the Brechmans. The prince applied hiefelf to 
them in difficult and extraordinary caſes, to learn 
from them in what manner he ſhould 
ment. He went (g) to the place of their abode, 
he eat with them fruits, and lentils, but 
nothing which had had life; and the ſtatelineſs of 
thoſe philoſophers was ſuch, that they drew lots 
for their places, that they might not yield to 
— Sm mary He thought himſelf too 
| gracious reception. 
They ſuffere bem to ſtay with/them no | 
than a day, and it rn 
P ln cg er philoſophy: reſpected 
e laſt object o p 
the regulation of manners. They began their 
ſtudies, as they ſaid, by the knowledge of chem. 
ſelves, whether of the mind and-diſpoſitions; or 
of the body. But as their whole conduct mani - 
feſted nothing but an inexhauſtible fund of pride; 
theic lights upon this point were into 
darkneſs, The reſult of their reflections 
themſelves was to be perſuaded; that out of t 
own ſect, there was nothing but ance, ef- 
feminacy, and corruption z to believe (6) that 
nothing was concealed from them, not even the 
thoughts and name of « rz to pretend ts 
inſpiration from the deity (1), and familiar on- 
verſation with him to place themſelver above 
the reſt of mankind, to look upon n. 


. U c 1b. . 46, / & 33. 4 


j hee ee ene ene 160 
ſolves 


. p] ²— ˙!:n omen dowd K 4 i 


teh an gods... Thb Benchinan lachs made an 
expreſs on this kind to Apollonius, 


To ſuch « pals, did the wiſdom of -the-pagans 
conduct them, and the greater it was, it led thi- 
ther the more directly. Thoſe who did. nat 
venture to make theſe openly, wert 
as much d of them in their hearts, and 
made no doubt af their future apotheoſis. 


True it is, that the liſe of the Reachinans hes 


nd (n), ot upon ſkins, and only 
ſerved —— of — — what 
neoeſla t might not 
r 

After they 


| 4 6: if 


ule of the 


Viz 


— 
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common pleaſures and comforts of life, . to-dreſs 
like the other Indians, to wear ear-rings of gold; 
or other ornaments, to eat fleſh; provided it was 
not of an uſeful animal, and to marry ſeveral 
wives in order to increaſe the number of the 
Brachmans, But in whatever ſtate they were, 
they were forbidden to reveal the doctrine and 
myſteries of the ſe& to their wives. For, ſaid 
they, if they are not diſcreet, they will divulge 
that which ought not to be known; and if they 
keep the ſecret, it is to be feared that learning 
will make them proud, and that they may ſepa» 

rate themſelves from their huſbands. 
Although they had quitted their former regi- 
men, they were held in equal veneration and 
eſteem by the 2 They were as before ex- 
empt from all tribute and taxes, which every 
other ſubject paid to his ſovereign, They were 
entitled (#) every where to * to them - 
ſelves as much of the fruits of the ground as was 
requiſite, and to have as much oil given them 
as Way neceſſary to anvint- their bodies, The 
great were obliged to receive them at their houſes, 
and entertaln t at their tables, where what 
they did was a law. It was from amongſt them 
that the people choſe the greateſt part of the 
counſellors whom they appointed for the prince, 

That pretended ſtrength of mind to which 
philoſophy carried them, rendered life and death 
equally indifferent to them. They looked upon 
the or the evil, the pleaſure or the pain 
which might happen to them, as dreams, flnce 

(») 8trabo, p. 716. 


| they 
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th ſo rapidly from one to the other. 
4 ey were aſhamed of thoſe diſtempers. 
which b . a decay cg the body, and diſ- 
turbed the mind, regarding 
this life as _— of our conception, 
and death as the day of our real birth. When 
they found themſelves attacked by a ſevere indif- 
tion, or worn out with old age, without he- 
ſtation they put an * da 3 
luntary death. They fitted | 
hands the pile which was to — Na as an 
altar; they W it. decked: out with their 
— 2 1 after * ſang a mM | 

mn wn. u faces, and 
luer 9 to be . to aſhes WIth- 
out betraying the leaſt ſign of pain or ſenſibility, 
What a ſtrange philoſophy was that which = 
* t own deſtruQion | + 
nd ſpecies of Brachmans (e) was 
—_ of ſeveral individuals of Alforent the fa · 
milde who deſired to make profeſſion of that 
ſect, Theſe were called Germant or Samancant t 
he who Wanted to embrace that kind of life, 
went and made ſuch a declaration to the chief 
__—_ Yale ve in an N | 
effects, them up to them 
this the rged themſelves with the malnte- 
hance 5 . and the king took care of 
his children, After this Arſt Rep, he preſented 
himſelf, before. the chief of the —— to 
ſapplleate hls admifſlon, There they queſtioned 


(+) tbo AU Porphyr, l. Iv. op e. Philoft, 10, | 
+, pda: A | him 
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him on the ſincer!| = his reſolution, 10 2 
deſire Which he h — . 
ſtudy and practice off lofoph A 
mined as far f back as the tied — his 
family, whether there had been any pet ſon in i 
to whom arrogatice, intemperunce, or u 
might be imputed; If no blemiſh was found 
their reputation, they enquired into the manners 
and eohduth of the » candidate 3 they tyied Whe⸗ 
ther he was endued with a good memory 3 Whe⸗ 
ther his modeſty Wis real of pretended ; Whether 
he were addifted to wine of good cheer Whes 
ther he was of a buff6eniſh, confident, haugh 
ve malevolent difpofition'; and whether he h 
always behaved In doells and tractable manner 
towards his old maſters, 

They differed from the firſt Brachmahe h 
this, that almoſt all of them dwelt beyond my 
Hyphaſls towards the Gan ", that h 
houſes and temples very well ornamen * 

that they wore term at the expenge of the 
prince, They gave notice of vublly ye Tere vr by 
the ſound of a bell; at Which they 


N either in the 5 or in p 

ouſes z and from whenee they were 17 5 
mitted to ſtir till the bell gave notice of it's veg 
over, Then the — . 7 to 


of them, ut the ex the king; lee 
rice or other vegeta 0 which they eat before 
they ted, Their cloaths were mag ef 


the barks of trees, or a kind of cotton which 
grew thereabouts. They lived in ſtrict abnti- 


nency, and never drank wine. as. well 
* W verſed 
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verſed 1 the Brachmum in the laws and the fiis 

crifices, che pririce conſulted” their}, und — 
refided Ikewyiſe at the oblationy of the 

bey led as rigid a life 28 did, and up 

1 7 bs to mit chantment br ne“ 


cromancy. Sotte of thew 1 to et ve ke 
publle N n et Which they 16 


ducedd aſtnoft entirely t6 dbet-Arünke arid dd 
no ſeruple of cotnmunl⸗ 
their moſt able dif 


75 dome Alexans 
der more than A. he met with In hls exs 
peditioh t6 the Indies, m What he heard of 
thely doRtries and manner of Iving, he cons 
ceived a defire to fe ſore of I The cons 
verſatlon hy had vin A them on iy Increaſed hls 
admlrätlen and his eur 6 gave ao 
that the moſt celebrated © that . 6 N- 
Uindimuß, hauf _ before by 
he was told the Brachman would __ 1005 * 
being an exprefs law 7 1 him to viſit any 
perſon of whit rank or ever. Alex. 
ander tog the method o le 97 told him 
he had heutd fuch extrudrdlnary of thee 
doctrine and munter of Uke, 15 ies earteftly 
wiſhed to be Informed of them b by hirafelf, 
ay that If he found all that Wilo in them 
d been el to delle ve, he would enroll 
08, i the number of thelr dite tes. Mere 
Dindimus anſwered Hic b „% Alex 


0 
Theſe male 


tations, © 
a_ to the wortieh 


co pe e 


ander, the deſire which you ſhew to be made 


(2) Anon in Colle&ione Londinenſi 1668. 
al D 2 - * acquainted 


: | | 4 
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acquainted with wiſdom, makes me belleve that 
you might already be ranked among the ſages, 

othlng | 
but 7 


nts my regarding vou as ſuch, 
your Immoderate ambition to ſuhlect under 
your feet all the human race, and e 
over the univerſe, The true philoſophy teaches 
us to ſubmit- and receive the law without repln- 
ing, But your character and your ambitious 
heurt place invincible obſtacles in your way, 
You defire I ſhould inſtru you in our manners 
and in our uſages ; I hardly dare undertake. it, 
becauſe I am ſenſible eloquence is not my talent, 
and that the continual hurty and exerciſe of 
arms will not give you leiſure to hear me, .I 
cannot in the mean time ſengage myſelf from 
the taſk, ſince you demand. it of me. But ex- 


peect not that I ſhall flatter you: truth is our 


| ' "141 Nga we know not What it is to wear 
| Ulle. * 8 ” . 4 
The life of the Brachmans is as pure as It is 
fimple. Pleaſure, the great ſeducer of the reſt 
of mankind, has no charms for us; our deſires 
are under the direction of reaſon z conſtantly 
reſigned to whatever befalls, no murmura per- 
ſpire through our lips, even under the ſeyereſt 
misfortunes, "Indifferent as. to food, delicacy 
. is only known among us by it's name nothing 
is ſeen. upon our tables but herbe and vegetables, 
which the earth produces of itſelf Without any 
care of labour; thus Wwe know nothing of 
eaſes but what we learn from the complaint 
and experience ef others, The pure 1 5 
W 
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the FASTUNDIES yy 
which wo dnjoy lu only Interrupted by their 
9.5 


rA 
0 1 
bitlon and hatred, We (have i no 
cauſe we da nothing which Loos * 
ſion z/ and the Juſtice In which we live | 
et given riſe to the eſtabliſhment of the ſavers 
aws by which vice is puniſh&among the reſt of 
mankind, We are even afraid that by intro- 
ry them, they ſhould give birth to the 
ok ts of that evil which they prohibit, Our 
only law is, not to violate that of nature, Thus 
7 * all manner of reproach, we are not 
under 5 neceſſity to pardon others, in the hope 
we may be entitled to a mutual indulgence, Much 
leſs do we purchaſe pardon or impunity by the 
force of honey ſuch' an act of grace, granted 
through avyarice, adders the Judge more culpa- 
9 els b unlcdeg 
mongſt us, 
we area 10 voluptuouſneſs uy unit al | 
frailty, We love labour as it exerciſes our wr 
dies, and we deteſt the man who is u ave to his 
luſts. Our buſineſs has no other objeE but to 
procure us neceſſaries z we abhor other 
view, and we look upon it as the original of 
all evil,” No land-tmarks or boundaries! are to 
be ſeen In our fields for the diftintion of 2 
perty; We art convinced that is an ufurpatlen 
contrary to nature every one takes . wn be 


— * 


de of the products of the earth. We ſuffer 
the birds to fly wc the beaſts to range 
3 0 
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nd the fiſh to ſwi 
of the wi "We poll ae ne 
e, becauſe, we tp 4 beyond that 
wick is nece 4 nothing ue 


85 that inſati Ne to acquire 80 ln 
gives riſe, * a thouſand rang, 
77 mp e 


man, and 
proport mor e Inereaſſ 


n war e ora 
us; the rivers ras he 


the roots/nowr the 440 Seb fy 
anxious cares N not 25 repo ley in 
pendence delivers us from fear, and kinds 
of ſubjeQtian z and we look upon one another 
as brothers hom nature has rendered equa), 
1 the children bf one ſupreme God, our 
mod Father, who ought to make us partak» 


ers of the lame inher 
e Kno not w. 1147 to hew down fore 


or to eut rocks in pleces, In order to bu 
houſes z pature has formed eaves for that pur- 
00 There we fear 1 the wind nor the 
ala, ob nor cold, ner 8 0 Eee of 
weath * "Tha for re- 
reats du „and for fepulchres me _ 
c 9 ky our drefy every thing th 
e leg arance of luxury a na 

tho lee or the not hy, 4 ſerve to AT 
that which decency forbids us to diſcover, Our 
women are not ſuffered, to deck themſelves out 


%) It s cortaln that In the ages Immediately after the de- 
lug e r 


oo i romarkupn Athonews, J. . 8, Rust Demonſir. prop, Iv: 


ev ſerve ws 


eſp natural ghod 


— . FFF = << 5s Ree : 


| M hatever. time we, may, be\cactied off, we erect 
erb 8 ſeem ad inſult 15 
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as ho are; and even ſhould we the 
that liberty, they have other gen being 
pe ta vain and pompous attire is morc 
6 e than becoming, and that all the " 
6 world gives np new value to beauty, as 
aki g from deformity. So many cares 
then become either rie becauſe they cor- 
rect no Oey a or T „ becauſe they aim 
at mending the work of the Creator, Sach as 
our women 0 they. have all our love; and 
ſuch Aar as inceſt, adultery, and other Im- 
ve cb h diſhonour nature, and violate 


ugal union, ate never ſo much as named 


us; 
1 5 ſociety is the kin 7 — of gentlenoßh and 
peace, The e ht — 4 alone fills us 
with horror; we * lrrltate N 
wm het how manage arms z It Is gentleneſs an 
forve which ves an union between us 
— our nelghbours, Fortune Is our only ene- 


my we have. on hk r to combat againſt; but 


or the, molt part * the blows which ſhe 
—— iſh; v8 full harwleſi, to the ground, 
Careful to do nothin In the Wm, the 
ſeldom} glve vs ? compls pM DE 
along ee hen he rk before the 
naturgl decay of ug \ a 1 oaſe þ the father 
W not ſon. At 


— e of the Manes. What can be 


. moyl ling to human nature 
N . "of, 4 Caffgured * 


_— — - —H—᷑ — — 
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the deſtruction of which we compleat by the 
flames, that it may not defile the earth 1 © 
Be not mak gels * 22 $ of 
our picture with 0 
Wit what devaſtations have you not 4 
laid waſte the univerſe * Eager in the purſult of 
riches and ambition, what oceans of have 
you not ſhed by your own hands, or thoſe of 
others? You raviſh the children from their fa« 
thers ; you deprive them of the rites of ſepul- 
ture; you violate the tombs; you run with 
E towards that quarter Where the ſun 
riſes, as if you could ſtop it's courſe with your 
hand. You overturn thrones z you drag wn 
tive =P in chains to adorn your 2 b. 

re by the 


free citizens you make flaves, and, ſame 
eaprice, ſet ſlaves at liberty, You fancy that 
you * cities when you bribe thelr gover« 
nors. No doubt, you flatter yourſelf — 
ſhall corrupt in the ſame manner the guardian, 
101 * the 4 of the guage . — * 
t your picture no · longer your eyes, 
* I may tions my alk of laſtructlag you 
n oyr manners, Woe are entirely un nted 
with thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies, thoſe games 
and ſhews which are your delight, To what 
purpoſe would your comedians ſerve, in the 
midſt of a 2 who entertain a ſovereign con- 
tempt far their profeſſion, and who do not 
which can be turned into ridicule ? No ſcenes 
cruelty paſs amongſt us proper to furniſh matter 
for your. tragedies. The Brachmans would be 
moved to indignation if they ſaw the gs 
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poſed to wild beaſts; or ſtrong and robuſt men 
attack, beat, and knock one another in the head 
in cold blood. The heavens ſupply us with our 
favourite ſpectacle z- We' admire with joy their 
order, * 9, and motion 
we are tranſported'w Je behold the fl ſun fly- 
ing in hie g through every 


ion his of light, Toy returnin 
ery yen db/ths paper 1. 
From the heaven we paſs to the view of nature, 
whoſe works appear to us Nat ng beautiful, w | 
mirable, and incompre The finging of 
the birds, the fountales a flower, the ſtalk of 
an herb, raviſh us, and afford an Inexhauſtible 
fund of refleQgion, 
Contented wich the natural of our 
own country, we wander not elſewhere in ſearch 
of the different rarities which an unknown ſky 
and climate produce. Nothing affecte us but 
that which le convenient for us, Wo deſpiſe the 
flowers of your eloquence, and we condemn tt 
u a pernicious art, only made uſe of to give 
Ao the appearance of truth,” to ſcreen vil- 
y, to accuſe innocence, und ſometimes" to 
ricide. All our eloquence conſiſts in 
cere, and adhering ſtrictly to the truth. 

Fits js an abridgment 2 our manners, and 

.. bollow the articles of our belief, The 
Brachmans hold it as a maxim; never to defile 
their ſacrifices. with blood, by ſlaughtering in- 
nocent victims; they adorn not their tem — 
with gold or filver, or the ſplendor'of pr | 
ſtones, They think i it would be- — the 


= 


K —— — 
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thy of bein 
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Deity ſhauld they e to give wn that which 


Mer wink y 03.46 ANY 5 N 
playing. al 
riches which he could — 


75 
wo ſhould honour him with be mater pol EE 1 


9 worſhip» * ta be 
Ayers 
r has = 
he preſerves it, go: 


10 15 4 a (r) 
d. woe 9 4 
gan — — keeps it in being. Ie is, a pure 
Spirit, and con ſequently requires no but 
the offering of our good om. of our virtues 
and virtuous actions. 34. 
After this declaration of our religion, compar, 
it with your own, or, at leaſt, me; to c 
it. I cannot endure that diane you are in- 
volved in, which prevents you from acknow- 
ledging that your origin proceeds from heayen, 
and unites you intimately. with the Supreme 
Being. You can ſee no gr but . 
feat from an illuſtrious race z, you. degrade 
the nobleneſs of your firſt e refer "wy 
thing to the fleſh; in 8 fix. your Whale 
delight, You Wart it with the utmoſt 
you pamper it, and love nothing by bay, 1 — 
What is a ſtill greater crime, Jp. thin 
offered up in ſacrifice — 1 
mortal a Vou know not that God 0 25 
and you adore an infinite number of others who 
| 60 Nam Verbum Deus eſt; hoe mundum * ho 
alit omnia. Hae not veneramur, bo diligim ee 58 
wh Mole 
"Mn 


tum trahimus : i, quidem ipſe Deus, r 
en attributes to him the ſame ſentimenta, * 


totoy, antid. Gree, tom. x. 


reer S BAS rs 
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are not, You place ſome in heaven, to whom 
you aſcribe the bare of pre over different 
parts of the body. Minerva reſides In the brain, 
a4 in the ſeat of wiſdom ; Juno reſtralns the Im- 
petuous motions of the heart! Mercury, your 
god of eloquence, reſides upon your lips z, Her» 
cules communicates ſtrength to your limbs; Cu- 
» inſpires you with ſentiments of tenderneſs 

cchus giyes you taſte z Ceres digeſts your ali» 
ments; Venus procures fertility ; Jupiter opens 
the organs of n and Apollo, ſo re- 
now ned for his addreſs, guides your fingers upon 
inſtruments of muſic, and in performing curious 
pieces of workmanſhip, Fee 

What divinities are theſe, whoſe power is con- 
fined within ſuch narrow bounds, and who ei- 
ther cannot, ot will not, undertake their mu- 
tual functions! Their oppoſition diſplays itſelf 
even in the wotſhip which you render them. A 
bull muſt be offered to Jupiter, a peacock to 
Juno, a "lt to Mars, a he-goat to Bacchus, 
a ſwan to Apollo, a dove to Venus, an owl to 
Minerva, cakes to Ceres, and honey to Mercury. 
Hercules requires branches of poplar upon his 
ſtatues and altars, and Cupid loves nothing but 
roſes, 185 5 * * Be Levy trim in- 
curring their diſpleaſure. Behold again the o 

ſition of their characters; they ſeem to be 
eagued together to torment you, One calls you 
to war, another to pleaſure 1 this to the cares of 
traffick, and that to chear, All of them 
enjoin you that which 7 love themſelves ; they 
invite you to It, they preſs you, they ſolicit you, 

an 
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and leave you no reſt till you have obeyed eyed them. 
Are theſe the gods who ought to procure hap- 
pineſs to human nature? Confeſt the truth; they 
are only your paſſions which you have deified. 
You will be ſenfible of this yourſelves in thoſe 
divinities with which you have filled the infer- 
nal regions, It-is eaſy to point out your own 
crimes under theſe dignified ſymbols. | The 
furies are only your own impure thoughts; Tifl- 
phone the ſtings. of a guilty conſcience z Tan- 
talus your inſatiable coſy ity. Cerberus ex- 
preſſes the puniſhments of gluttony ; the Hydra, 
your vices which ſpring up freſh every Inſtant; 
the head of the viper, your enormous crimes j 
Pluto himſelf, in feln from heaven, teaches 
you, that like him you have degenerated in for- 
getting the only Being from whom you derive 
your exiſtence, Unhappy people! whoſe re- 
igion conſtitutes your crime in life, and your 
puniſhment after death. Alexander made 
no anſwer to the Brachman, but by accullng 
him of pride and Implety. 1 
Thoſe who held the ſecond rank after thoſe 
ſoeietles of ſages (1), were the huſhandmen, 
They compoſed the moſt numerous bogy of the 
ſtatez and the great ſervices they rendered to 
the public, together with thelr extreme probity, 
made them be very much reſpected. What» 
ever wars happened in the kingdom, whether 
foreign or domeſtic, they were never obliged to 
carty arms; and the enemies could not-diſturb 


(:) Megaſthenes, apud Strab. p. 704. & ſeq, & Arrian. 40 Ia · 
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them in their labour, without violating the right 
of nations in a capi point. | It Was no uncom- 
mon ſight. to behold on one fide of the ſame 
geld a moſt bloody battle; and on the other, 
men tilling the ground without being expoſed to 
the leaſt inſult. The regard that was paid them, 
exempted them from all charges and offices in 
the public ſervice ; a privilege only granted to 
that order. As the property of all the lands be- 
longed to the king, they were in reality on! 

his farmers, and they reſerved for him the four 


of the harveſt, * 
H 


The third claſs was that of the ſh 
who were entruſted with the. great an 
cattle, and who alone were allowed to breed, 
to ſell, of to hire horſes, They had likewiſe 
he oh charge no leſs conſiderable z that was 


the chace. The Indies were filled withlions, 

tigers, elephants, birds of prey, and other noxi- 

ous animals. _ The neceſſity there was to clear 

the country of them, that men. might live in 

lufety, gave riſe to the permiſſion and excluſive 

ight which the ſhepherds had to hunt, Be- 

ſſdes the revenue which they drew from thence, 

the king granted them every year a certain quan- 

tity of corn, by way of recompence. for" thelr 

deſtroying the birds, which otherwiſe would 

have carried off the greateſt pay of the ſeed, 

and lald waſte the harveſt, The 2 | wy 
of the elephants was the & of their hunting 

but as that wandering life hindered them from I 
dwelling in the cities and villages z their or- 

dinary habitation was in the w 1 
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tains, Where thelr flocks did tis 


culture of the lands. 
In the fourth dafy wete the WP 


the mercharits, | They pald the prince d ceftain 
tax for leave to exttefte thelr employment, a 
to trade, except thoſe who wfought” In make 
of arme, and building (hips of wir; theſe 
paid for their labour, The general of the . 
and the admiral of the fleet were the only mn 
niſters who managed that depurtnent. 
The fifth ch compte nh 25 
and ſoldiers, They were entlrel 6d 
the preſervation of the ſtate, un of he 
tran ville, vir had no other cure or buſi 
and they were obliged to take army at the ie 
nal, T. e king furniſhed them with fodgin 
as to what regarded their living, the rmaint 15 
of thelr families, or the war, Was the provin 
of the people. Every one contributed'in K 
according to his condition : ſome gave elephatity, 
others horſes j thofe furniſhed Noe i 
thoſe arms, The ane people 
yond the Hyphafls, malntalnec five ' hundred 
elephants, and a conſiderable tlurriber of troops 
the 'Chryſeans, the Afangi, and the Paraſtng) 
ſubjects of the ſume prince, Kept conftantly.o 
an army of thi thoufand men, 
hundred horſe, and three hundred elephants. 
After the war, they returned to their towtis, 
where they buſied themſelves. etitfrely in militar 
exerciſes, a altho" they had _ ian up 15 
arms and their hot es. 0 
„ Pun. hi. nat. 1, vi, e 8 
" The 
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The fixth claſt way" that of the in 
Theſe had the . 1 ance * e rot; 
both In the elty country la the 
care of arty Aw commerce, every 
diſtrict 3 they kept an bye * wer bajo 
and good management br the one pro 
other j they fave an account of tRefr cork 
to the king, — ment was mondrehl- 
cal; and to ef magiſtruten of the citles, 
if it Ws ropublickt, We mould never en 
Amlte the Wiſdlotm of the Indlans, could We 
delleve What fülſtorluns relute o theſe offfcerg: 
That they were never known to io 
their adminfſtrution, to deceiye the prince by 
falſe rte, to calurnninte the good, or prote 
the guilty, Incka then muſt have been poſſeſſed 
by men who nud ne pafftonte and fiich as the 
firſt man came out of the Hande of his Creator, 
To caſe theſe „ there were women em- 
ployed' to have an eye ovet their own ſex, to 
reſtrain their lux dry, and re thelr mofa 
and to make report to the ſovereign, © 
2 44 po know from the dfiribution of thoſe 
at With int 1g pf the reulm. dom 


10 pad the inſpe&ion 15 d others o 
the city, and others a r j 

Th country Was ate e io no 
tions with Ee 


more nkide Bike. "1 „ 


of Pa a, Caucaſus; mount t 1 * 
Emodes, or from the greut quantity of raſtty ue 


(% Strabo, 
(x) Arrian, 1 Alex: I. v. e. 9. 


1 
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| fell in the ae of: A „and , 
bl {+ ls certain, that In that a ae — 
covered with water and „ after they had 
pane ol | it was difficult to ditingu I the Un 

which divided. the lande TIT individual, 
To prevent diſputes . 


might thence ariſe, 
there were men In all the can 
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acqualnted with thoſe matters 
again. . fields. that bad ben 
e A preſerve in E 
vaio et ks (9, 8 
aſterwards over monthe/in 


F r 


which there were no rains; — — . 
theſe inſpectors to. open theſe repoſitories when | 
quantity. They had mareover. an 

hunting of the ſhepherd. over — i _ ae 
the taxes; ene ens, a and 
planted guides 3 every 5 half eague, to 

from place to place, and to inform them where 
they Tuo put up to e 

Aix claſſes. Some had the inſpection of traces 
and handicrafts ; and every profeſſion. had; it's 
of the public inns; they. conducted 2 ſtrang-· 
ers thither, took c Hh un of the cauſe of 


neceſſary, and diſtribute the waters in — 3 
in the mines, LX. 
travellers the way, to tell them the mo 
Thoſe who lived in the cities were divided into | 
particular ſuperintendants. ers had the care 
their journey, and ſuffered. them not to ſtay 


)J That is the winter of this country; and the ſummet begins 
| MONTE be I ſhall {peak of this more at length. 
e ſecon 
( Thi i ll pra Taver. tom. iii. 5. 127, 1 
ve 


g 


* 
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ee eee SB UASAISS 
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dove thtee: deys (el in the dme alt They, 


wok carethit honig ſhould be done contrary: 
to good mannaten they viſhed tha Geks. and am- 
ants they, mes Gage wk 
contdgioue diſtern per; they were: charged w. 
the — of burying the dead, and the execution, 
of Wälle. Others Rept regiſter of the dirths, 
1d deaths of ol} ther vitizeneys they ſet down 
the places! the time, and the cirtiu⁰ n. 
Thele e tamlaad the meaſures, the welghts, and 
maturd ib t um mere, Ibbay ſuffered m mür- 
chadtas t full t difftrenteommaditiesy) ee 
he paiditirdewble ui Thoſe again loo bed i 
the wages fi workmedy / unt int Avery thing! 
that wan ihaied, watking: every. article with & 
particaaiat ſeah to prevent; diſputes, of id, being 
C 


-»Laftly, there were thaſe 'who had no 
other buſineſi than to gbr in 


teranues of 


the prizitdg! bus, what | 
ws. Never; tame a mer 
total vahuntiott df hi effect I any ne) was: - 
convictet a frund on: fliſſi mulation in des laring 
that Hes heqd go leſt than) be had really d 
he wes pfniſnird with ddat fl % „„ 
The dtder which M Aabſerveil among those 
who preſided over the affairs of war, was not 
leſs to be admired. Some had the care of the 
veſſels neceſſury for the paſſage of rivers, others 
that of à certain number of beaſts of burden 
tor the tranſportation of proviſions and baggage; 
(a) Philoſt. I. li. c. 20. x n a 5-5 


Vor. 1. 


by : 's' 
o 
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theſe had the charge of the arms and warlile 
machines; thoſe of the ſoldiers; ſome of the 
chariots, and others of the elephant. 
It -is- ſurpriſing that thoſe who compòſed the 
council of the prince ſhould be thromm back 
into the ſeventh and laſt claſs. Placed neareſt 
the throne, they partook of it's cares and ho- 
nours; they entered into every deliberation; 
their authority ſometimes overtopt that of the 
ſcepter'; they — ife and death; 
poſſeſſed the firſt dignities of the ſtate. 
Theſe ſenators od ſo much the more il- 
luſtrious and reſpectable, that their families had 
been in poſſeſſion of theſe titles from time im-. 
memorial. For ſuch was the conſtitution of the 
realm; that none were permitted to paſs from one 
claſs to another, not even by marriage; d hu 
bandman could not become an artizan not lie 
again enter into trade, or become a ſoldiers] A 
wiſe regulation, by which the ſons — 
the improvements of their parents, added new 
ones to them, were born that 5 
to be, endeavoured to diſtinguiſh their / 
and could not fail to the art to perfection. 
Theſe diviſions of the Rates ſubfüſt 80 the 
day; and it is that which the Indians call-Ggf#, 
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PRI Py EE 


NCTENT' tradition (b) repreſents the 

Indians as a — — e 2 
no regular 
city ; Who had no temples; 
were unacquainted with the laws and benefits of 


. 
4 1 


89 
0 „ 
4114 

1 ” 
*3 * G4. 
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* * 4 * 
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0 # "2. 


ſxciety 5 negledted to cultivate, the ground, or 


were ignorant of the manner of doing it; 


pn Þ 


lived only by their bow and javelin, and aer 


devoured than eat raw fleſh. That was, accor 
e life of the Indians 
„ and Ae 


ueſt gave 


ing to the ks, ch 
g to the Gree * % 
nge in it, 
pineks. He wy. — ſenſi · 


Bicchus enter 
about an Arch 


birth to eln hap 


ble of the wretc| 
which diſg 


ſures of 


ſuaded them of theſe 
nc and gods (c) 
te m 
whatever Fl the 
that when Alexander 


in , gener 


the people in 
Juainted with 


hedneſs and ſhame. of a life 
the plea- 
he had 2 


E. 


aced human n , and of 
Fe truths, he . 2 
ha, this. account und d 


Be Tod, 


ry well civilized, ac- 
the arts Nakeful or neceſſary to 


. 


al 


15 formed ta the aer of atme, dwell- 


(5) Arrlan, in ladiets 6. „ 
0 It is twedleſs to take notice to * 


te ſtyle of che Greeks, 


. a all this ll 
| ing 
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ing in cities com letely fortified, and - governed 
by wiſe laws. The ſmall number of hiſtorians 


of that age now extaſt, afford] us ſufficient matter 
for a deſcti 100 pk 1 


Even tho Day 1 th 
which disfigure 95 
Indians we 50 an e EE? ban 
the moſt of them were fi its, A 


and « 105 n hel Ref none en, Ge 
to Porui (e). iu "i wer ptoylnces d og th 
tre Indus 6h the men ws lo whe by thib- 


P. this difference on t the Aachen 
ſtrelght halr, nd the Fehlog 
2 ag — bits: They dase 
to Tow, and reckoned tet amph 
ornament. * gome painted, the 


0 fr 
others blood" red, the ſcarlet, and thoſe 75 


teen, or other colours. Thelr hablts were 
erent. In ſome ma LAY 
Hlons and tigers Thins; In other places by oy 
covered with a large plece of ſtuff, whieh teu 
from, the head down to the knees | and, the 
diers wore a turban and very light coat.” 
cloaths, of whatever form th ey were, moſt 
monly were white, made o Fel. 0 Ki 
of that ee which grew ar around c ali tes ee 


1 ck 15 5 Let) 125 (TM with 5 . 
5 t) | Arca l;v. Ce eine, i 7er e 


6 a Rhodomannum, n. 23 
| / ninth 
el, 
gi Hare apud. Arran, Inde, * 1 16. : 8 
an 


retalned 0.1 of 


1 — 


— 8 Wa 


regen 
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che KAS Nis“ „ 
and which has ſometithet Been chlled fax, ung 


— kant, ſuch is We BoW Have 99550 e 6 
Indies, the rich. nigh 15 
5 145 elirs, b 


the Ivory pen dants 
þ firti-coloured 1 
n 7 


ls rob * White or 
by bre * ih t ey carrfed over th 
heads, the country 'fo near tropic. bel 


much Rotte ry but's, But when the Gre 
the re bf Ale ado «a ee 
eh * th 1. 4 


wot only thelt oWn\ luKuly 
had lear/vd among the ee 
reater 1 of iſe NOW and 


SSESE TS 222 


SEES 


Ale 


man All the N rlentals (0). Hencefor 
the los og 
d to ou e uſp © 


gold and an 
n mo! cc that thelr WY 


iy thin 

afforded. 

I Would fee geren mat the jr th 
duction of that Kind bf potnp ca, 104 
"en without alterin yo ns botto 115 

virtue, flncerity, order, peace 6 wh erahce, 
which conſtitu ed the tharaRer of e aw wb 
By the game of virtue, ho "np 

bi but u certain gt 22 ſou 5 0 f ” 

loty, 0 


he — of 1 l hich ſeeks er the 
eſteern and adtnira ion of mankind ; Which tef- 
tifies hotrbt for gro Hook and devotes itſelf to 
the good of c for go or to fone particular laws 
which it Hit preſcribed to itſelf. Theſe exter- 
nal appearances are dazzling ; and when we are 


5) Strabo, p. 709. Q. Curt. lib. viü. cap. 9. 
E 3 ignorant, 


load the n wi 


they became acquainted. with his valour, his 


example, 


law, which ordained that eee ap- 
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Kommt, that it le the heart alone which gan 
amp a value upon It, We oy not to. be, de- 
ceived, and to render to the phantom of 12 
that homage which belo yon itſelf, This 
is not 4 ff "the etfect of misfortune than of 
error, From hence proceeded that reſpect of 
the Indians for ech Brachmang, whom ey 
regarded as their oracles, from whom they 
expected all the fruit of their facrificas, that 
they conſulted. them in their doubt, and 
honoured , them as gods: from hence the 
honours which they paid to Alexander When 


conqueſts, and the, clemency. with which he 
treated the vanquiſhed, Porus oppoſed him 
with a generoſity worthy of the greateſt, mind; 
and his defeat, ſo far from diminiſhing, increaled 
their eſteem for him. The Indians ſeized with 
admiration of theſe two heroes, erected one com- 
mon trophy (i), which . equally proclaimed. the 
glory ry of the one and the other. Seduced by the 

poſtures and addreſs of ApolloniusTyaneus, the 
ries took him for a divine perſon, and thought 
themſelves honoured when t ey received him at 
their tables; the ſages heard bm with vebera- 
tion, and looked upon him as their teacher Apd 


a_- oo, = i@Þ 


The ſame regar ard for virtue gave being to chat 


> A oo ot = „ 0G D. e w 


pointed for that purpoſe, ſhou enter into every 
citizen's houſe after his death (1), in order to 


= Philoſtratus in vita Apollonii, I. ü. cap. 332. 
(/) Ibid. e. 8 v.30 
write 


[ 


SETS RTESSEESRST FLCC RESTEECES So ESFE 


character 


4h BASTUNDIES f 
write an decount of his ations, and of 


The 1 oor hey made muſt be with 
rleteſt rigour ; and if the officers who made 


the 
the decifion; were convicted of a failure in 


lincerity, they were declared infamous, and 
incapable of bearing office ever after, But we 
owe them this teſtimon y after all the ancients, 
that it was extremely rare, to find them guilty 
of a falſe report. erected no monuments 
to the dead (, out of a 
ht to ſtand in 

a order, nd were naturally led to 
every thing that coul maintain it. It was not 
from foreign nations that the Indians had learned 
that which ſubſiſted chem. Shut up, as 
it were; in a world by-itfelf, they knew. not 
what was doing elſewhere j and no where were 


people” gov — 
imagined in Egypt, Rome, and Sparta, to range 
the people in di olaſſes; but they had not 
entered into that detail which 


nothing: much lefs were the different eſtates 


regulated as in the Indies. They knew there 


the price, and the quality of the cloaths for 
every condition (v); and no | 

city, or go upon a journey with an equipa 
aboye his ank. The great lords trapelled like 2 


(m) Arrian, de Indicis, e. 10. 
(») Cteſias, in Indicis, e. 23. . +; 


his character; that the reputation of the . 
and the bad might not be confounded er. 


N, that their 
of a tomb. 


verned by wiſer laws. It was well 
ching, and ſuffered the prince to be ignorant of 


could enter a4 


E 4 prince | 
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— — an elephant (0) 3 thoſe of the feeand 
. ht have an equipage with four hovſes ; 
ory of the third were mounted wpbarſcathele; 
and the common people might 89 « hanfaback 
or upon afles © 11 i Dog nog ! 

In thus repre ambition bow: evil 
| It ia in it's boſorw that 
has 1 (birth, and is nouriſhad. Nu 383 


among the Indiana." 
ned between | private; gry 
the princt, 


ta lay i 
it in a Public Aude. his 
council, Them were no | advocates; judges). or 
courts among them and oe none 


of theſe animoſities. which! the t 
malignity of the law) perpetuate 


aſneſs and 
„ fatrulies. 


The kings in this gave an tv.thely fub- 
jets, Altho' they had dl ways ceo nr on boot, 
they ſeldom brought theta into the!) field f and 


except in the battle with Porus, who hath the 
character of loving war, there was ne deatberity 
or experience in the military art perceived N 
the Indians; it was their dae thalr love 

liberty, and their edurage, whick made the te- 
— 5 and procured them the title a 

0 N 

In ſu —— 1 elltuate, i wa Wk live with 
delicacy; and to have tables as plentiful, aud a 
well govered, as among the A1 r But. the 
love of teinperance, and the receiver} religion 


(s) Artlan, de Indlels, e. 14 


| regulated 
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r CESSES ASEY 
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I 


was lawfulifor: the Women who ſerved him to 


Nins. 


theſe dhings. Iaſtead of Wine ( 
which is not to be ſound iu the Indies, they 
a kind of beet made of rice, or the liquor of the 
cocoa=tree; hut u either are very intoxicating, 
they were not in common uſe, but in — 
and at the King's table, and that in very 

prince drank to exceſq, it 


quantity. Fat If the 


kill him in hie dtunkenueſd () and the who 
ſtruck the blow,! by Way of recompence was 
married to / the ſucceſſor to the throne, Their 
re 
y he tnetempſychoſis ived, 
reduced them ito the 2 of the earth, 
by rettenching the uſe of all animals; but 
thoſe Who it, allowed themſelves the 
lion, the tiger, ſorne other animala, and fiſh, 
without being yet acquainted with the aalen. 
plicity of their repaſte, they had no other |bedy 
than mats, or (cine, which they ſpread on the 
hare ground () 'Thelr- houſes were very low 
Hy of planks or bulruſhes, and covered 
the thells of the tortoiſe, HOLT | 
Among all theſs cuſtorny, there are fow which 
do not redound to the. praiſe of the Indians g but 
1 *Þ hom ALI; (64234 . | | 
enn 
f Oval Rab; þ, p16; 
, | Mot I. 


rind, I er g. Fal. . ll e. 1 & h. l. 
g 


ids, Thdiels £: #4; 
ins, Aale, id Fla, lib vi; 6 86. 


the 
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the ſentiments ſome of them unter talnell ug 
pon it 


death cannot be excuſed. They looked u 
with ſuch indifference as muſt be u ſhock 0 
nature, if reaſon and religion teach not 10 
hope a better ſtate, We are already acquainted 
with the barbarous cuſtom of the Brachinans 
to ſhorten their days by fire; That pretended 
ſtrength of mind ſeduced a great miny others, 
Who placed thelr glory in following OX» 
ample; and as the cuſtom of the country wal 
to burn and not to bury the dead the women 
threw themſelves into the ſame pile which cot 
ſumed their huſband; to teſtify the grief dh. 
felt at hie death, and to give him the 10 
of thelr fidelity; en he left ſove 

wives behind him, ſhe who! would be thou 
to have loved him beſt, ran and threw he 
the Art Into the flames, If there were any 
who refuſed to follow the ordinary euſtom, — 
ved In differace, and after death Were aband 

to the beaſts of the fleld, If we belleve the 
anelents (x), they themſelves had given cccaſion 
to this ervel alternative, It had been found; 
that many were ſo eruel as to polſon thelr Nut- 
bands in the hope of eſpouſing others. The 


neceſſity there was to put a ſtop to an abu 


which began to grow as common as it Was 
enormous, occaſioned the magiſtrates to make. 
an order, that every woman who ſurvived her 
huſband ſhould be vbliged to follow him to the 
pile. Thus what In it's original was only a teſti- 


| ONT kinds 19 * 
(* Strabo, . 6 » Diod. 1. xvii. 0 61 * 6 Q 
J. vin. c. 9, Mela, ii, de India, p. 301, 78. Curt. 
: mony 
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mony of friendſhip or greatneſs of ſoul, became 
afterwards an inviolable- law); and is at this day 
(y) an article of religion. We ſhall ſpeak of 
this in the ſecond part, = Alia 
Some other laws which retain oe, hls progthy 
ſhew what was their notion of juſtice, and at the 
ſame time, the ſeverity of their ancient diſcipline, 
He who was known to have depoſed in juſtice 
contrary to truth (e), was condemned to have 
the extremities. of his hands and feet cut 
off, He who had deprived « citizen of the uſb 
of any member, ſuffered firſt N 
\ reprifal, and loſt afterwards. the hand whls 
committed the Injury, He who had eut off the 
arm, or put out the ee of 4 4radeſinen, 
SR 
a ; i ng out it's antidote, Was 
rated In the ſame manner. 


nN vl 
| The Animal: of the Indies, 


T is not In men alone that the difference of 
_ talents and dl ons le remarkable]; all 
nature is full of fimilar wen gy tn Every climate 
is not proper for fruit; happy is that which 
produces the beſt. 4 is true, that the country 
of the Indies is deficient in ſome. of the conve- 
viencies of life; but this loſs is amply made up by 


(5) Hiſtory of the voyage of John Hughes, c. 36. 
0 bebo! f. 719 e the 
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the great wbundanee of all that It weeeffury, 

'6f A ny things that are 1 
draw thither all Me other Wation of the wh 
either to admire it's uren, or to tale 
profit of it's riches and fernt. For there {4 
none of them, but whom er neceffity ot 
luxury lead to the ny but the Indians wee 
not ke them, obll © go uf where elſe t 
Ive proofs of thelt'in adige ey ein Wer 
ſt with juſtlee, that d * more raritled 
than all other natibay r. Of this 
one will be convineed, When he 14 aequilliited 
with the nature of foie animals which we 
miliar to them, and of the ſtults which they 
thet in their fields, 1 5 344 * (ry 
No other ecuntties it the World wa the 4 
dies, and ſottie ſoutkern ptovinees'ih Africs, Pbs 
| duce elephants (a); but the” Indian are oeh 
better than the African in quality (“). This 
animal, the largeſt, and the moſt — 
in it's nature, which the earth — 
ſerves to be confidered in the fir place, 
ſavage of itſelf as the tiger or = Non, it muſt be 
hunted like other wild bea there were 
none among the Indians but t 14 0 1 
had that permiſſſon. They entloſed Low 


a deep ditch, a plaih about a 
in Ae ee (), where they wo a br 1 


0 Borhart hat went this jd xe rg, fu p 16. 
) Tit. Liv. I. Ki. c. 30. 
(5) Strabo, 1, AK e. 1 Arrian, Tndlels, e e. 14; Plin, 1; viii, 


e. y Philoft, I. jj. e. 6. Memoirs of the Academy, t . 


Ryiſeh. Theut, Animal. Although this work 1 pro 
don; „ yet I mall quote it under 4 name e it's 
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Some of them fell „ lan I they were 
to n in 
ai 80 ſound be me! inſtrument. 52 1 * 
The lovers of natural phil y will not be 
diſpleaſed to read an account of two mae 
matches, to Which the king of Siam invited 
Abbe de Choiſy and Father Tachard; it will 
confirm the ttuth of what the ancients have re. 
ep We have been this morning, ſa ſays the 
Vee Ty top, TR role cocks 
on TO e encloſure 
above twenty | in circumference, There 
were two rows of fires burning the whole night; 
and at every fire, at ten paces diſtance, two men 


with pikes. From time to time great elephants 
of war, and ſmall pieces of cannon” made their 


Aus, by little and little they 17 15 
tound, and the ſpace was ſtrei R 
res, the cannon, and the —— a 
till they are ſo near the wild "elephants 
to throw nooſes upon them, in which their le 
are entangled. As ſoon as one is taken, 
elephants tar war, who are bred to that, = 
themſelves at his ſides, and if he is unruly,” 
him ſmart ſtrokes with their tuſks, _ 


without wounding them Len puſh tam 
from behind. The men 8 about th 
on all fides, then mount N em, and lead. 


them to a poſt, to Which they remain bount 
they become as tame as ſheep, We ſaw e 

0% Journal of « rapuge to Glam, y. a9... | 1 7 260 
MIVOL taken 


pearance. Armed men entered into the 
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mn this manner. The King was mounted 
hunt of war, and gave the orders. 
N wi td o revived this manner of hunting, 
which had 5 fallen Ys , Nr 4 Conſtance 

e s miniſter) told me, prince 
oy 22 two thouſand e ob A7 and 
fifty-five thouſand men on t. 


LIE 


About a quarter of a league Fo! Low | Fa: 
ther Tachard xvrites (): tete 18 a kind 
hitheatre, uf a ſquare 4 
lich terraſſed w 7 
place themſelves. Along ö 
walls is a palifade of large 1 the 
ground at the: diſtance of two from one 
3 behind 3b the the hunters retire when 
my are purſued ants. 
They haye made à very opening towards 
5 try ant op poſits! it, on che ſame 


5 


ith abs b a . wr 85 which 1 


— 


- - 


/ Ö mo ³ AA oa. 
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elephants bred to that exetciſe,  und'-covered 
over with * [ am Vie Sy not be ſeen by 
into the N 
— — 
„ h green t tit nw 
1 chr þ. %% #1 ad ego 


hunters r Gow 

the wild e 

cry proper to attract the mers] who hnmedl- 
ately 


Ke 
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ately. anſwer by frightfol howlings. i Then age 

. hunters ꝓereeiving themiclyes: at aIpropetngh 
ſtande, feturn back the ſame; l 
ts ſoftly; 06, the ſidg HH the amn, 
theatre, ta which the wild onen nen fall ts fob 
low: them. That dg whom ve fam tamed gry. 
tered with them, and av ſnom dhe in, th 
ſhut the;batriers,| The females continued their 
way craſs the amphitheatre, a ohe aftet an- 
cher paſſed theo! the ſmall alleyat.the other end. 
The elephant who had. followed them ſo fat, 
Kopt at the entrance, and they put every 110 

in practice to enguge bim further. They tauft 
the females wha Wern beyond the alley to cry 
to hm ſome Siameſe provoking, him by - clap» 
e hands, and crying ſoweral times Paf, 
af While others teazed him with long. pol 
ſaves; und when they were purſued rey 
tired behind the paliſade ; at | ohe fad upod 
one Who ſtaid oute purpoſr, mid threw h- 
ſielf into the alley. The elephiot. runs in 


him, but as ſoom at ho ws enttred, they let 
two portcullices, one before, and another 
hiad him; The \aniniab fioding that he can! 


7 neither backwards. not forwatds, nor thru 
i about, made ſurpriſi eſſorts, and b 
forth dreadful cries: They cndeavourdd do ſo 
him by throwing buckets.of water! on h body 
rubbing him with leaves, and poufing od up 
his cats, and: they ht ſane maid ande- 
male elephants abont him, wha ry ar 
with their trunks. In the mean time, they fixed 
ropes below his belly and wo' bu hid Le, 12 
„160 order 


* 
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order to dtaw him from thence i and ao 
one of thoſe tame elephunts which/are : 
to 2 An officer Was mounted 
upon him, who thade Rim advante and retireg. | 
to ſhety the wild elephant that he had nothing to 
— and that he might with ſafety come out. 
They opened the port, and he followed the other 
7 5 the alley When he 1 
y placed at his ade ler hants, w 

wal faſt to him. Another — before, and 
drew him with u rope in the way which 
wanted lm to take; while a fourth made h 
advance with u great ſtroke of his hend which he 
zave him behind; into a kind of thicket,” where 
they bound him to a great lat made on pur - 
poſe, which turns round like the capſtain'of 4 
lip. They left him there till next day, that 
his "fury might off, 'But while he tine 
menting himſelf around this pillar; a Brachman | 
dreſſed In White came to him; mounted on an 
elephanty and turning gently round/about him, 
ſprinkled him with & certain water conſeeratod 
aſter their manner; which he carried in a golden 
ep . — bis * e — 7 
the ele t inatu 4 
ders him fit for the cking's-ſervice,! After, the 
ſecond day he began to with the teſt, and at 
the end of fifteen. — prey aye wad | 

Notwithſtanding the enormous bulk of this 
animal, being twenty fept im ci _ . | 
ls of a docility and ingenuity ap edle to ue 


human intelligence. He is lde ptible”of Jove, 
fefion and IT to ſuch regte 2 to. 
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They were trained to have a veneration for 
the prince of his ms) As foon'as 
they ſaw him (J), they bent 
ſhip him after the manner of the Orientuls, and 
raiſed themſelves up immediately after. Some 
kings 
in time of war 


* 


guarded their tent by turns} 
and in battle they had not more de- 
fenders, That h is related of the A rn 1p 
of Porus, is almoſt incredible. That ani 

civing his maſter exhauſted by the wounds with: 
Nee gg he e vie AGO Rig 
that t let Rim down wi | 

him, and pulled out with his trunk the 
with which he was all ſtick over. 
that he was loſing all his blood, he took 
again upon his back, and carried 


cam | | 

Alan ( relates 4 inſtance of an In- 
dian lord. He had found 4 young white ele- 
phant which he bred up with great care. That 


animal ſerved him for his 
ve hint all the marks of the moſt 
ip; The king being informed of his mildnefb 
and ingenuity; Wked' Rim for Nimſelf ; bur the” 


lord to Whom He'belonged could not think of 


parting with him, and to ſhun the eotſequetices' 
of his refuſal, fled to the rh6utitaine, He f 
ſued thithet by order of the prince ; and 


was pur- 
— V and getting. 


(1) het l. A. e. 6. Ein, 1 . „ ri OO 
( Plin, I. AA. e. 22, & Q, Curt, 1, vill, e. ue K, N. 


„ Lib, Mu. e. | 
1 7 N 


of the Indies kept twenty of thetn who 


ir knees to wor- 
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ing the arrows and defending himſelf 

. CUES of ſtones, in which he was - 10 

ell ended by his alpha, who allo threw 
A 6-5 withall 22 xterity. Vet the ſoldiers 
mounted in ſpite of that g 

the animal lt of fury threw himſelf amongſt 
them, overturned many with his trunk, daſhed 
them in — K put the reſt to flight, took up 
his wounded maſter, and carried him off. What 

een is this, adds the ſame naturaliſt, to 

Galt ingrateful men, who * + received — 
education, and perhaps their ſubſiſtence, from 
thoſe who had taken * wy theit friendſhip, 
notwithſtanding abandon them whenever they 
behold them e under the frowng of for» 
tune! Such men are at beſt the friends of our proſ+ 
perity and favours, who value us, only a an 
uſeful to them. 

When Pyrrhus entered the city. of Argos by 
force, one of his ſoldiers mounted upon an ele- 
dar receiving a . wound, was thrown 

upon the 8 he . ving loſt 
his maſter in the croud, rang th * a 08 
manner till he had found . Te th 
him up * his 11 — 5 im upon hls 5 
and returned . 17. e port of 
Free and tram ling under tr fog 
that came 5 vi way (0 7. 84 

To this inſtinct of ne th 0 $a 55 


olns an extracrdinar ce. pro 
Mae which CODY n w | — | of 


animals. They trained them to un, agel 
(0) Plut. In Pyrrh 1. 5 v4 
| U 0, | 2 88 
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enerous reſiſtance. Then 
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them the terror of the enemy, by the Uänghter 
which 181. when they gaye them the 
ſignal to n by the ſound 

drums and trumpets, by the fight of hlood al 
ready ſpilt, at 'which they have a hotryr, br by 
the view of certain liquors Which reſemble It; 
as the juice of mulberries or grapes (p). In an 
inſtant they make a furious aſſault, throw the- 
ſelves acroſs the battalions, and carry ever. 
where terror, diſorder and death. The ſme 
and dreadful bellowing of theſe animals, oe 
caſion Mill more diſorder among the horſes than 
the men. At the firſt attack, they ure ſtruck 
with terror, they cannot be made to advance, 
they full back upon one another, and overthrow. 
their riders, Ceſar hdd but one elephant 1 
when he gave battle to'CafſonAlan; King" of the 
Britons, and he alone put the Whole Army 
flight.” This was the Prineipal uſe” which th 
Perſiatis, the Syrians, and the Romans who 
imitated them, mide of them (f). 

Sometimes they built upon the backs of thoſs 
monſtrous ereatüres great Wooden towers of ſe» 
veral ſtories, 9 4. (ch the archers mount 
and ſhot In N having almoſt their whols 
— under covert,” In the battle Which An- 


tiochtd 1 goo to Judas Machabeus (7 
that king of Syria hach Hi than 5 
of this kind, on esch "hereof Pere thi 


} 406 


reys 


m1: vt 
0 Machab; 6. vl. v. ee AC (+ | | 9 
9 Polyan, Strat. Wy in Ceſare, n. g. | | 
* Plin. J. vill, ©, F. #4 ak. | fi of 6.67! 
(-) 1 Machab, e. vi. v. 37. 
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two archers, who ſhot arrows from all ſides, and 
an Indian who guided them. In the Indies they 
were ranged in the front of the army (r), at a 
hundred paces: Tiftance the one from the other, 
where they ſerved as à rampart againſt the ene- 
No tous moment when were to be foul. 
and untied, Porus . two hundred in 
Bs 51 line when Alexander came to attack 
mit}, | * 
The Romans made uſe of them afterwards in 
the liſts and the combats of the ry This 
n was 7 pang for 10 4. in the 
440 of Rome (x), At t 

* en engage with bulls, but „ 
vin 7 Pompey, at the dedication of the tam 
3 

es z a 
cn prope and the circumſtances 2 
rendered it memorable to 
An elephant who had his feet cut o 
to a * of the OGetullans whom he 0 bat 

a corner, | He ſnatched from them 
klers, and threw. them into the air with 
ſuch force and dexterity, that none of them 
fall Vat he the Port, One would haue ſyid, 
diſarmed them rather to W — 
ple thes We f anger and reve 


leg oke of a javelin w T= 
eye and is tem Nen ww: 
roy At laſt, the diſarmed, wounded 


or exhauſted, by che length of ſuch « furious 


8 lian. denim. l. Fa i 29. 
| (v) Arrian. ec A 
G 25 TR; 


vii. c. 7. , . combat, - 
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combat, found thenaſelves i 
took 


manded of Pompey to ſuffer them to 
circus z but he would not permit it, 8 
them all to periſh, in ſpite of the crjes and 1 


5 8 
: 
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bulky creatures ſhould" be/eapable of memory, 
: 2 addreſs andivingenulty which"! have 
aſtoniſhed many. Mutianus, ho rat 
thrice conſul of ome'(#), affirmed thut he had 
ſeen one Who knew: the Greek letters," and 
wrote down the words which were 


to 
him by” arranging the characters. Another 
1 on by his maſter, be- 
dauſe he could not retain; his leſſons, paſſed the 


whole night in a contemplative attitude, and 
did that perfectly well in the morning which he 
had failed to do the day before, 7 17 11 


Almoſt all of them underſtood as much of the 
Some 


Indian lan as regarded themſelves, 
of thaw fre tame that a — He —— 
thirteen years of age mounted them (2 
them eaſily, and made them — "— 
pleaſed. It would ſeem we might believe-every 
thing of them after what Arrian relates the 
ſincereſtʒ the moſt judicious, and leaſt fabulous 
author of all the ancients. He ſays () that ho 
faw one that had two cymbals at his legt, on 
which he play d à regular air with his trunk, 
while ſeveral others danced round about him to 
exact time. 40 — 24 ce neee £9 
At is a matter of reproach 
animal ſhould give hing r in KOs 
08 b Ni eV, a 990 * ll (Den fs 
: 


b n 
* ene We 14; file. 2 5 


2 
c) Klian, I. viii. ws — Quemadmodum moderate 1 
ſus Libifihe) cqayjneta leare « — li igitur ab omni im- 
moderata libidirſe aft unquam L neque vi aut 
1 neque nimis laſcive ſocietatem veneris cum — * 
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to man, that this 
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Ile is never ſvon to touoh tho female; Inſtinct 
inſpires him with a 
tery 3 and ' ſeveral} facts are related which ſuf- 
ry te An Indian diſguſted at his 
wife, whom years had taken 


might marry another, of whom he way” 
ſionately enamoured; He cut her thront, und 
buried her privately in the ſtable of —— — 
A few days afterwardi the oreature ſeeing u new 
wife, her up in his trunk, and carried her 
to the grave of her ecellor; 
himſelf,” his new:miſtreſs the eateaſe 
of his former one. He made her lope upon it 
with attention, and ſhewed her by that act of 
cruelty and 
of him whom ſne Wm — her — 
Another in the ſame kingdom, uf 
caught his maſter i wife in adultery, went und 
{trucks her and her thro' with his 


tuſks, to ſhew the huſband? his real and his 


fidelity. The ſame thing happened at Rome in 
the reign of the emperor Titus, with this dif- 
nan — Wii a covering on 


titel - 2 266+ | ('1 0+ 63 420M 


faciunt : 13 n gym 
creandis genen operam ſua ſtirps ut ne deficiat, complexu 


venereo junguntur. dun, id ſane plaſquam ſemel in vita, ot eo 


dumtaxat . 3 iniri femine. patiuntur. Ut autem 


if am attingit. 
Noe A n yg Goals — — ſucce- 
dentes, aut * arbores denſas e nentes occultant,” aut in 
a locum et 1 ins Apr oe 


n i 
(d) Mi 


73 
horror for adul- 


of 
pleaſing, retol vod 10 put der te — hat thy. 


He opened it 


what was the character 
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the two adulterers, that he might conceal, if 
7 the knowledge of their crime. 
This animal (e) is ü een or cighteen monthaia 
che bell of his mother, after which he comes forth 
—————ů— — 
u age 
it is only then that they can build a tower 
his back. From his — 0) of 
long and hollow fleſh, which they call his trunk, 
and ſometimes his hand (/), becauſe it is of in- 
finite ſervice to him, whether for feats of-4d- 
dreſs, or of ſtrength. He makes uſe of it to 
carry things to his mouth. From that ariſe two 
2 ious tuſks, which grow to f 
feet in length, whence we have our ivoty. 
As if this animal was acquainted: with thelt vn 
lue, or apprehended being killed on theit at- 
they A ), he hides them in the earth whenever 
from him thro' old age, or any other 
— The ancients have taken them 
his horns'(4), The kin upon his is 
« thick buckram (i), or rather « ſuit 
which can ſcarce: be cut thro' jy 


F 


JH 
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4 


belly it is much thinner 1 it was chat gare 
Roar the thou he 2 e himſelf und r 
that one which carried 992 


7 Idem, I. Iv. e. 
4.— data elephant 


Jena d 


It 


oy —— — E 8.46 natura Door. 

n. 123 

) Plin: l. vill. « KA 
) Vid. PhiloR, 1 0. 13. art is rt is of the fly oplelon 

becauſe, as he pretends, EE from the 
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and bury his ſword in it's body, 


had ſeen in the city of Taxila, the 
famous Porus two circles of gold round his 
tulks, iy which it was written in Greek characters, 
that Alexander in eſteem of him had conſecrated 
him to the ſun. At that time he muſt have been 
above four hundred years old. But their too great 
| love for the marvellous renders this ſuſpectod. 
The rhinoceros, called by the modern In- 
diane Abady (r), comes very near this animal in 
bulk and figure. This creature is found in the 
iſland of Java, and is common enough in the 
0 his 
5 
( Plin I. vill. e. 7. ern 950 
(») Allan. I. xili, c. 8, | "da ny 


rr SSA 


n. 0) Plin. I, vill. C. 1. | 3 

I. 5) Plin. e. o. Alia. I. iy. e. 31. Strab. I. xv. P-. 705. 
% Mandelſe' voyage i the Indie, L U 5. 556. I 
r 0's voynge to „ U. 5. 36. 

d | kingdoms 
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- kirigdoms of Bengal and Patana“ The ancient 
have frequently mentioned it; W 
an exi& deſerſption of it. ſeriptu x; 
it as an Whit fm of the * MH of 000 h 
%. firength it like that fin ers 
Pliny (r) (0) cook ew Ir — If — 
has a horn upon His hoſe,” as his . 
he ſharpens it upon a ſtone before he 25 
with the elephant, for whotn he has à nütu 
antipathy ; that he is very near of the ſame 
neſs y but that he had'ſhorter lege, and that 
ſlein is of the colout of the box- tree. Aud, 
who has entered into ſo minute a detail on'oth 
animals very common, has nor theught ie 8 
ceſſury to deſeribe the rhinbceros, becauſe" 
the world had ſeen it at Rote in the they 
which the emperors exhibited” for the amuſe- 
ment of the people. Strab6 ſuys (uh that he Had 
ſeen this creature at Alexandria, and is af ſuper- 
ficial in his deſcription as Pliny, though he eit 
Artemidorus. Dio Caffius () only tells ds, ch 
they had never appeared at Rome defore 
triumph of Auguſſuss. 
We muſt then have reeburſe to the nioderns 
for a knowledge of this extraordinary anitnül. 
Bontius (y) and father Le Compte (2) WhO Nd 

examined it 'ſeveral times, ſpeak” of it 


much in the ſame manner. Here follow!the 


| 0 Numb. e. _ v. 22, 
' (s) Hiſt. nat. 4. vili. e 20. 
L. xvi. 1.25 77 15 
80 Hiſt 1. | 
Medicam. þ 85. l. l. 
(x) Memoirs of China, 
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words of the «The rhinoceros. is one 
of the-moſt extracidibaty. animals in the world; 
He is ſomewhat, it appears ta me, like the 
wild-hoar, if it Was not that he ia much larger, 
that his feet ara thicker and bis: 
wieldy. His ſlein is nll over covered with large 
and t kk ſcaled of -a blackiſh colour, and an 
uncommon hardneſd. They are divided into 
ſmall ſquares or, buttons, raiſed about à line 
above the ſkin; and nearly like thoſe of the 
crocodile. ' His legs appear. to be ſet in boote, 
and his head wrapt up behind in a ſmooth ca- 
puchin : which has given oecaſion to the Por- 
tugueſe, to call him the Iidian Monk, Hie 
head is large, his mouth little, and his ſnout 
drawn to @ great length, and armed with a long 
thick, horn, which makes him terrible to the 
tigers, the buffaloes, and the elephants. But that 
which appears moſt wonderful in this animal is 
his tongue, which nature has covered with ſo 
rough a membrane that it is not at all different 
from a file, and flays every thing which he licks. 
As we have animal 2 — a grateful 
repaſt on thiſtles, Whoſe points agreeably 
ſtimulate 1 the fibres or the nerves in their 
tongue, ſo the rhinoceros. eats with pleaſure- 
the branches of briſtled all over with the 
largeſt thorps,// I have frequently given him of 
theſe whoſe, points. Were. very rough and long, 
and it was wonderful to ſee with What yen | 
neſs and dexterity he immediately lick'd them 
up, and che wech chem in his mouth without the 
leaſt inconvenience. It is true it was ſorme- 
| | times 


* 
more an- 
OY 
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times a little but that even 
" taſte more « and theſe little 
appearance made no other impr 
than ſalt and 
or might have 
two oe gn win 
ſpe cover his 

a 


780 


of a ſkin * 
y like « houſing, an 
reſemble the wings of a bat. . 
hough the reſt of his body le in a mani 
__ ry armour, as may be ſeen in R 

g thoſe _ _ the N a 
— an n as 
ut danger, becauſe he i» of great 
them after his death, The Moors eat his 
however hard it may be. His horn is not Tefv 
curious than uſeful, When it is cut through the 
middle (5), on each fide is ſeen the figure of ' 
man whoſe out-lines are marked by little white 
ſtrokes, with thoſe of different birds and other 


things, as in the ptian flints. The greateſt 
— the Indian Mos — out of cups made 


of this horn, becauſe it ſweats at'the approgcly of 
people 


poiſon — 5 The 
likewiſe (e) ſet a great value on this animal/b&- 
cauſe there is no part of it but ie found in ſome 
2 uſeful in medicine. They make uſe of it' 
crements. 'They are aded thers cannot be 
a better antidote a all kinds of poiſon; und 
they attribute to it the ng 


i 2 yſeh. Theat, animal, t. 2: p. 66; tab, xxxvili, - 
FR mn 
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ancients did to the unicorn. Frequentiy 
make bucklers of it's kin. with it's . ws 
The camel and the dromedary perform to the 
Indians (4), and the greateſt part of the eaſtern 
nations, the ſame ſervices which we receive from 


4 


_— burden, with this difference, that they 
wi 


r and above, — 
in a day without being fatigued 
but they are not ſo fit to draw As it 
would be very difficult to load them in their na- 
tural ſituation on account of the height of their 
A ad 7 mt) png oe ower them - 
ſelves to render it the eaſier. As ſoon as they are 
brought forth, they bend their four feet under 
their belly, and put a covering on their back, 

rom; yy ——— Th 

| not riſe. u — 
22 that gel they 
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vil, n. 6. Ruyſeh, 4, H. p. 67. 
naturally 
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ly fearful, n 
lccbunt of his bad ſmell, and ſuffers hlamſelf to 
be devoured by the lion and the tiger without 
the leaſt reſiſtance, We — he, he lives u 
century if no accident happens to him. He ha 
no teeth except in his lower jaw and he differs 
from the dromedary in this, that he has — 
one bunch on his back, and the dromedary two 
diſpoſed length-Ww- as. 
call here make uſe of an addition which 
been made to the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences (e) for the hiſtory of animals. It con- 
tains the anſwers which the Perſian ambaſſudor 
made to the queſtions M. Conſtance propoſed 
to him on the part of the miſſionaries "1; 
That there were cumels in Perſia which had'two 
bunches on their back; but that they came vri- 
ginally from Turkeſtun, und were of the race Bl 
of thoſe which the king of the Moore (hat 
brought into that country, the only place 
known in Afia; Where any of that ſpecies 
were to be found; and that theſe camels were 
much valued in Perſia, becauſe their double 
bunch rendered them fitter for carriages. ''8dly; 
That theſe bunches were not formed by «leur 
vature of the ſpine of the back, Whleh le not 
mote elevated there than in other places; but 
that they were only excreſcences of b landular 
ſubſtance, raiſed half u foot ” t. N ly, * 
the notion there way water In t 
that creature, to Which travellers had a 
In extreme noceflity;” Was an Error Toy . 


ron. Wi, . p. bo, wh 14 
= part | * * 
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lu . Fendi father Gu the laub. 
| TYP men y [4 ” 

" Thd camelopand,.la.not fo. wall, .knowen... It. 
doen not reſemble the camel, whoſe name the 
ancients had given» it (. but; ln cha head and 


22822888 


the manner ng lt, bearing it in a bolder. 
ly Mn" * uprig ght — wo 1956 is a ; 

ſpotted Wit — hh or White w pots 
* ay and his ſize leſs; pretty — 


that of a fine horſe j; — the by very llender about. 
the loins, ſome what like the ape. The famous. 
Pachymerus, Who was. at Conſtantinople when, 
one of them was brought thither, under the 

of Michael Paleologus, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, deſcribes it ſomewhat diffe- 
rently and more minutely. He is, ſays that hiſto- 
fan (8) of the, bigneſs of an 82 White, — 
marked-with red like 4 panther. His hape 
ſembles that of a camel. heals whe" hich! 
riſes from his tail c Hie ſhoulders 1 — 
longer than thoſe behind, le neck wry Jong, 

head ſmall like a camels, his bell alle, and 4 
black ſtreak along his back. Eile you lender,. 
ind cloyen like a hart s. He is ſo gentle that ho 
ſuffers hirhſelf to be handled and led by a child, 
When he is attacked he has no other defence. 
but his teeth, and ar they are very even, he uſes: 
them rather to repulſe,, than | t6 wound. ny | 


who trouble him N ect, e el 
There are two 1 of horſ | In the Indies, = 


wil N l al. Q; \ "4 e apud Phoviam, ood i761 
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one ſort familiar or domeſtic, and the other wild. 
This laſt is properly the unicorn. Notwithſtands 
ing he is perhaps the moſt dangerous and; tail. 
chievous animal in nature (6), the Indians 
hunt him down - (#), and have the art of tami 
him, either for riding, or harneſs him to a ſort 
conrfing machines which they cauſe to wheel per» 
tually in riding houſes or places expreſily de» 
ſigned for this exerciſe. But he cannot be tamed if 
he is taken above two years old and to Whatever 
ſubmitfion he is brought, his bridle muſt be armed 
with ſpikes of iron. His horn is black, forme 
_ times three feet long drinking eup are made of 
it; and It le aſſerted, that liquor « any time 
in it, becomes a eertaln antidote agalnſt poiſan;- 
That of the wild «fi le fad to have the (lime 
virtue, If we belleye Cteflas (J), this ereaturews 
as large as the horſb. He hav a white marke upon 
his fore his horn le a cub In length, the 
upper pop d, the under black, his head 
proaching to a purple, his eyes blue, and hls 
White, marked w 5 wy and ſpots of different 
colours, which make his' ſkin moſt beauiful, 
When he flies from the hunters, he does not run 
at firſt with great rapldity, but his ſpeed increaſes 
inſenſibly by the motion; and he darts forthwith 
ſo much ſwiftnefy that no horſes Whatever can 
overtake him. The time to ſurpriſe him is when 
he leads forth his young feed, -whom (bis 
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eee 
to on their unt 
be Sighteahe hurvers with ſneredible fury, trix i ö 
with his horn and hind-feet boch men an 
horſes z he yields not till he Is all ſtuck over with 
darts, and has daſt both his and life, line 
mediately the Indians. cut horn of hi 
ln they N 
rect v n colour 4 and carry 0 
hich they tame a f un 
It is no wonder they ſhould ſucceed In this, 
lde they have even the art of the lien, 
nd making him hunt (% like 4 or ts 
raw like a horſe (u). trangth, lils coun 
nge, ang his gef axe procured him to be 
the king of beaſts... And indeed he vis them 
bg to him, having no 
A reſpect him all tem- 
ble bim but 1 know not by what In- 
tint he Aitaſelf trembles before the cock and 
the elephant (), He, never attacks mah but 
vhen ald age prevents his overtaking other 
prey („% It 4s then he draws near to. cities, 
devouring thoſe he finds. in the fields, Seme- 
mes the ſenſe of his weakneſs incites him 
Jain with, aahers, to afford one another mutual ad: 
and this union. becames ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, that one cannat be attacked, withont en- 
biging the reſt whiah ate in their Full ſtrength, = 
1 Ariftot. Hitt, anltm, I. vl. ©. 31. | Alen. I. vil, e. 565 
Ru e.. 110 508,999 e i L 
(=) Plin. 1. x. e. 48. 


other 


u « demeſhe Kar 


e) Allan. 1, li. c. 31. & I. vil. e. 5. . 
() Plin. 1. viii. a vide Bochart. Hier, pant J. J. Ai. C. 2, 
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andi are ſeen Immediately to fly to their (hoconr; 
h' ancient author ot relates, Ber he hw feet 
ons in Africa fixed to the croſi in order do ini 
midate the reſt, ROY 
At other times he le not daunted at the mat 
formidable hunter. He views him wich con- 
fidence and flerceneſs, he receives his firſt attack, 
he beate the rn with his tail, laſhing ki 
ſides, and thus rees kindles that fu 
has no exam od and to which the moſt violent 
tranſports of ' paſſion may be compared. "A 
there are always many engaged againſt him, 
he examines with attention from what hand 
thoſe arrows are ſent which wound him, whom 
he diſtinguiſhes from thoſe' who only floutih 
their weapons, or miſs him. He — 
on thoſe who have ſtruck him; and if he ein 
lay hold on them, tears them in pieces ; but his 
vengeance is ſatisfied with overturning the others, 
and toffing them about. The lioneſs is not fo 
area in her fury. As ſenfible to the 
loſs of her young as to her own wounds, ſhe, 
with her head to The ground, her eyes fixed up- 
on thoſe who would raviſh'them from hex; never 
fails to fave them or to periſh in their defence, 
That which naturaliſts relate (7) of the fettility 
of this animal is peculiar to itſelf. They fay 
he brin W forth but five times; the firſt time, 
the Hus five young ones; the ſecond, four; the 
third time, three ; the fourth, no more than two; 
and the laſttime, one only, Sometimes he! couple 
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with the- , and they diſtinguiſh the lions 
that from thence, by thelr not having 
ſo fine @ mane as thoſe of the genuine "owe 
Both the one and the other are much afraid of 
fire, Some of them are white and ſome tawny, 

How much ought men to bluſh at this 
contraſt of humanity and natural tenderneſs 
which is found between them and that animal! 
Although the fierceſt of any, he is neverthe- 
leſs the only one who forgets not thoſe from 
whom he has received life, When he ſees them 
diſabled by old age to provide for themſelves, he 
quits them no more (7), he hunts fur them, 
and lets them know by his voice when they 


have wherewithal to eat. Many mothers would 


if their children had 


eſteem themſelves Y 
15 moſt crying injuſtice 


not deprived them 
of that ſupport which old age 


cellarye;: gi 143 914 55.50% nn 
The leopard and er are the male and 


ſemale (t) of the ſame ſpecies. Although, this 
creature is not ſo large as the lion, he is not 


leſs cruel and dangerous When attacked ; but 


ſeldom invades man firſts Yet the Indians de- 
ſpiſe his fury, and know how to profit by it. 
They hunt him among the other wild beaſts; 
they eat his fleſh, and preſerve his young ones, 
When they have- tamed and familiariſed them, 
— preſent them to the king, or them to 

e uſe of them in hunting. The d is 

wha 301, ü Te den n | 
(:) Plia. l. ix. e. 1, | : 1 


(t) Plin, l. viii. e. 17. | | 1. iv. e . 1. v. e. 40. 1 1 
e Nied. ie es Agel, Rv e Nause Kö d. 
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ers more ne- 
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. atyrally adapted to It, arid carries thitt” dow 
with blin Ach attratti his prey. 8d Wett an 
odour exhales from his body, that the rhe-bucks 
and does are charmed with it, and approach 
him without knowing their danger (v). But 
the ſight of his head terrifies them, und us they 
betake themſelves to flight the inſtant 1 7 
elbe it, he has the cunning'to conceal it u 
the leaves of trees, and makes not the leuft tw 
tion till they are ſo near that he can unex 
ay" ſpring upon them. This kind of hunting 
is ſtill in_ufe among the Indians, but it Is per- 
mitted ta none but the king. WII 
Iris 3 that white the panther be 
young, the leopard dares not defend Himel 
again her, altho' much the ſtronger, and that 
ſhe makes Him faffer every kind of abuſe. Be. 
caufe this animal Toves wine, the ancients have 
looked upon it as a ſymbol and attendant'v 
| Bacchus 67 | 1 | '? | . 4 
All thoſe animals are as frequent id Ates 
and Lybja as in the Indies; but it is hert e 
that the tiger is found, whoſe very nate r 
the idea of flerceneſs. In ordert to take then 
the ſhepherds or hunters watch the wogen 
when the mother is gone to ſeek food for her 
young, and carry them off. But when the re 


(#) Theren. boyuge to the Tmiljes, I. l. e. g. P J e . 
to. 1666 - / 64 Mt rt] +7 Feen 
P . „iconum, I. i. n. 19. and the pie. of Olearius 
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„„ not, ſhe become: 
ſhe trages them by the ſmell, and runs 
incredible ſw till * has. overtaken the 
Indians, who fly before her on the flecteſt 
horſes, hag ſhe comes near, they drop one of 
her young, which ſhe akes ge her tom 
ind carries back to her her den. of re- 
covering the reſt in the ſame man 20/30 pires her 
with ardor, and cauſes. her 33 IN 
alacrity, But the hunters hay 47 pep 
4 4 and ben dane ca i 

ey tame the young ones, and make 

uſe of them as of thoſe of the panther, 


This animal has a particular fancy for the 


bitch, and engenders with her 2 third ſpecies 

very uſeful in the chace. The adians carey h. 
ral bitches into u feel, and tie them to trees. 
When the tigers come they deyour ſome, and 


couple with — from whence proceeds a 
of dog naturally fierce and a hunter, which 


fears — 2 — ther and the lion, and will 
ſooner ſuffer to be. torn 71 eut in ſees 


than 1 Sopit of 
gave 1 4, the Mae . ſpeo- 


wo (s) and the hero was very much ſurpriſed 


ancients have ſpoken of the n 60, and 
if it really exiſts, it la the molt « 
all creatures, It is deſcribed as _—_ the 


e) Diod, I. xvii, NA ,&Q,Cure/t in" re, 


(2) Ctefias in Ind | 
% Ariſtot, de anim, I. if, IXTL Plin, l. l. el. Milan? 


and 


Liv. e. 11. Paufanlat, Bot 
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pe he Fur 


«only on the faith of, Celia (6) tha the 
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eyes, and the reſt of 


Us 


e ears of a man, blue 
the bod 
and fires of «lion. Armed with a 
of teeth, he devours men as well as wild beaſts, 
and this has procured him the name he bear, 
Theſe murtherous arms were the'weakeſt part 
of the dreadful weapons with which he was 
vided, His tall a cubit in circumference; Was 
all over with darts u foot in length and hard as 
"Iron, which he ſhot forth behind and before to 
a hundred paces diſtance, and MN 
pollen there was no remedy, 
There was only the elephant whoſe Akin they 
could not plerce j therefore the hunters attacked 
him only when mounted on that animal. Whe⸗ 
ther Philoſtratus ſpeaks on his own authority de). 
or relates faithfully what he had read in the 
Journal of Damis; he ſays (d) that Apollomlus en- 
quired of Iarchns, if what was reported of dhe 
manticore was true; and he adds, the Indian 
— anſwer, that he had never heard» bf it. 
uyſch believes it is confounded with the tiger(e). 
f monſtrous animals do not conſtitute the 
beauty of a country, —9 make it at leaſt te- 
markable; this A= id of the Indlan dra- 
Fons. However plentifully Egypt and Ehiopi 
were furniſhed with this ſpecies, th 
nothing like that which is yet fou in che lo- 
dies. Some Egyptians, who knew chan 


nge 


(c) For it I gertain that the life of A otlonius 
3 "m_ See the . of Gerlich. * 
" (4) Lib. iii. g. 4 ; NTT « 
(e) Theat, anim. tom, l. 5. b8. . 1 bo 
Bun > 4 


y red, and nearly of the bigneſs;#thape, 
row 
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of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the rate productions 


cubits or one and twenty feet long: this was the 
moſt monſtrous of all that had hitherto been 
ſeen. But this is nothing when compared with 
what is found in the Indies. There have been 
ſcen there dragons of thitty cubits length, and 
2 if we believe different 67 . . 
Alexa according to one natu pro 
covered one of. ſeventy cubits., which they kept 
in a cave out of veneration or curioſity, whoſe 
eyes and hiſſing terrified the Macedonians, | 


of nature, ht him from a two 
dragons 7 of Which was . 


The dragon by it's figure le only a ſerpent, of 


extraordinary z andthere are three kinds 
of them. Some (i live on the tops of the mountains, 
others in caverns and in the and others 
marſhes, The firſt are the largeſt of all theſe 
have. gilded ſcales, hair, or « (art of lon 
on their forghead and jaws, thelr very 
open, their look - frightful | and/cruely their cry 
very ſharp and ſhrill, and « red-creſt upon 
head reſembling a burning coal» Thoſe of che lo 
coun differ trom theſe only in the colour of 
cir 
their ſrequenting rivers. Thaſe Who livg,.in 
the ma ard almoſt quite black, ſlower in 


> 


their motion, and like all the females, have no 


46.99% £10464 eee een 160g 
5 Allan. I. xvi. e. 39. 
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8. Ambroſ de moribus dap 63. Strabo, I. xvi. p. 75. 
. do adh 5... 


Bochart, Hiero. part II. L ii. e. 1. | 
% Allan xv e. 21. Ruyfch, tom, l. ds 
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which are white like ſilver, and in 
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_ ereſty, r ſays (J), that the painting then 
Wich is a truth; but natural 
— ers are now 


: agreed that there are 
of that ſpecies, $40 


Both the one and the other are very common 
without being abſolutly dangerous for it la pre- 
tended their bite is not venomous (). But Ruyſch 


ves the contrary by divers examples. 
FA ous ae 


in * which throws as much light as the 
dla and is naturally cut into different — 
through which it ſhews all manner of coloun, 
But to preſerve it's quality and brilliancy it muſt 
be taken out that moment the dragon's head. i 
cut off, otherwiſe it loſes all it's value; and if 
the workman does not cut it ſoon after, he can 
never get the better of it's hardneſs afterwards, 
Ficinus ſays, that when it is left ſome time in 
vinegar, it moves of itſelf, firſt in a Wen 
and then deſcribes ſeveral circles. 


\, Superſtition has imagined different derne 


that it's head f 

gates of houſes rendered them bx 
that it's eyes kneaded with honey cured nocturnal 
 frights that the fat of it's heart wrapt up in the 
thin of a dee, and tied to the arin with the fine 
of a horſe, rendered the judgment of a lav. ul 
favourable z that it's teeth incloſed in the ſkin ofa 
goat and bound with the fine w of a ſtag, W 


1 Plin. 1, Aal. 1 al eln . 
* Idem, I. «xvii. e. 40; Sollnds, 1 46. Phils, 10 r 


or, Orig. 1. * & 14, Marſil. Ficinus de triplicl vita. 
0 lin. I. XXIX. 6. 4+ * 


under 


che wrath of an enraged maſter / and that it's fleſh 
pounded, de the force of all enchant« 
ments, cured many diſtempere, and en 1 
antidote or counter-poiſon, 


ſovereign 


From hence aroſe that'keenneſs with which the 


Indians hunted him, — ſtretched over the 
mouth of the caverns a great piece of ſtuff em- 
broidered with gold, which ſerved to charm the 
eyes of that monſter and when they had laid 
him aſleep by the ſound of "muſical inſtruments, 
- cut off hie head. They ran a riſk 
had _ 2 with of the moun- 
nins, w was neceſſary to purſue a lon 
time, and attack with arrows and javeling, This 
animal is by inſtinct a mortal —— 
phant (y) he takes” notice of the places thro 
which he commonly paſſes,” gets on the top of u 
tree, darts Mimmſelf \ upon him, and twiſts him- 
ſelf round his whole after he has torn out 
his belly, he thruſts his head into his 'noſtrils, 
makey him loſe all his blood, and choaks him, 
But his hatred here becomes u ſymbol of that of 
men, almoſt always equally pernicious and de- 
ſtructive to both theſe enemies, The elephant 
dies, he fills, und by his fall cruſhes the mon» 
ſter to pieces which occaſioned his death. 
Were not for the inandations which happen 
every ſummer in "this country 
feſted by other ſerpents and inſets of different 
kinds (9), which the heat produces and nourifhes 


MLL IT TALLINN Klan. l. vl. ©. #1, Pompon. 


land 5 t Strab, I. xv. p. 706. & Arian, de 
len, cap. xv, Rob. Kel, ont of Ceplon vol. I. 5. My 


* 


to the ele- 


h would be in- 


| 


1 


| 
| 
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. 
n vaſt numbers Amongſt thoſe de 8 ſort of 


they perform, and are only found in the pro- 
22 the Derdes, — the ſource, of the 
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very noxious, and ſeveral" other reptiles, 
wi ol bite is mortal without the appl 
thoſe ſimples which cure it, and which nature iu 
happily rendered very common. There ate of 
pers from nine to ten cubits in length, 
others Gh half a foot, and theſe laſt are much 
more terrible, as well as the ſcorpion, and u vu 
1 — 7 om oſ _— whoſe minuteneſs protect 
ENS 
the earth is them every year 
overflowing e waters; without which che 
houſes would not be habitable. The Mavedo- 
nians ſuffered much by them before they 


knew 
the remedy. Many died, and the reſt werepb- 


liged for à long time to hang! their beds to the 


branches of trees to defend themſelves from 


them (7). 11 * . 


The ants who 1 the n mines, ure 
as ſingular in their ſpecies as — ſervice is which 


Indus, and ſometimes in Ethiopia (). This ani- 


mal (/) reſembling the common ants in, ſhape, 


is of the bigneſs of a fox; It's hair is of the 
colour of a cat, and he runs with all imaginable 
ſwiftneſs, Nature out to him thoſe place: 
in the earth where the gold is pureſt 4 he there 
digs himſelf a burrow, and 2 0 


Dlod l, xvil, p. 660. 19 7 | * 
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which he finde In it, But, « natural image of u 
covetous heart, he make no'uſe of it, and will 
not _ men to profit wy it, guarding his trea- 
ſure a and day, and-driving away whoever 
approaches to it, even without any 2 of 
taking it from him. * but — 5 

heats of the ſun can obl him to retire Into his 
den to ſhun it's rays. 
his prey 

Indians take advantage of that moment, lie ſe- 
veral hours in wait, "ſeize the time when they 


are not perceived, carry off the. ore, and-eſcape 
; their camels with va velu diſpatch, for fear of 
bein devoured. - 1008 SR ner I! 36366 


orwithſtanding the great number of ancient 
teſtimonies whieh mention this extraordinary 
animal, we find no veſtige — mo- 
dern travellers. But they are 
all the Indies and the 42 ſo g 
a number of common ants, and which do fo 
much miſchief, that one muſt have hoy it 
to give it any manner of credit. No ſooner is 
— * Ayr 2 but it is immedi- 
ately covered w e vermin, They ent out 
the — « whole loaf of bread in an inſtant. 
To ſhun theſe inconveniencies m much as 
ſible, tho beds,cheſts and beaufets of the Indians 
are raiſed upon four feet, ſet in veſſels full 
water, and which they take care to at a diſ- 


tance, from the wall. Thoſe who 
would r their being daten up by the ants; 
are obliged to ſet them 95 « ſtick fixed in vel. 


(+) ColleAtion of Dutch voyages, vol. U. 5. 376. 1 


N 5 


When the ant greedy of 
10 e to his guard; che 


that thro | 


' 4 
1 | 
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ſel full of water. If they were ſuſpended in the 
air, they would get at them by the rope g for 
y on the cieling as on the 
ground. There are of them a finger long vb 
griffin, according to the ancients,” came 
near the firſt * —.— the ant. Thoſe N 


2A 222 


— it had four — of the big 
ut was covered with feathers; and} had 
5 an eagle; it was black all 
over the body, except the breaſt, which was 
reddiſh, and ad commonly wings; or a fine 
ſlender membrane which performed the ſame 
office as feathers, The ancients conſecrated it 
to Apollo, and harneſſed it to the chariot of the 
ſun, becauſe they believed it could fix wy — 
ſte 45 on that ſtar (y), Like the ant of the 
he inhabited the deſarts and m 
dug out the. gald ore and guarded it with, 
ſame aſſiduity, But mare de nnd un 
feared neither the lion, the tiger, nor the elephant, 
and the Indians never ventured to attack him 
but when aſſembled in great numbers. 1 4 
went by the light of Cs moon to carry off 
rich bogty, when they believed him allen bus 
he ſeldom fail'd t9 4 and then they u 
forged to purchaſe by OY, combat, which 
folk many their lives, that which enriched tho 


(x) Creſinz in Indicis, e. 13. Herod, I. Ill. e. 716. iv; e. 
Plin, 1. vi. e. 2. Fhiloſt. l. i.e, 48. lian. l. % c 129, Phe 
cius, n Servius in eclog. vil. Ruyſch, om. A. Mow 
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this creature was looked upon as imaginary ( 
even by ſome of the ancients: (a/, at leaſt as far 
2s related to the 8 w_ = 
have at this day a whitiſh 

nous, Which 1s Aled a vo 6h." 

1 were almoti:neediets t of the = 
unleſs it were: to. — he has 
origin chiafly fromm the Indies. They are ſcen 
in that country of all colburs and of all kinds (c), 

(MAL wy eee 
bro into France larger an ordinary 
whoſe faces were of « perfect celeſtial blue. 
This animal is ſo cottunon in ſome towns (%, 
that the houſes are frequently covered with them, 


and they never fall to do miſchief to paſſengers 


N. 2 
at t 6 n e es Qt 

and overwhelm the travellers oe = foam 
Their whole merit conſiſts in their inſtinct of 
imitations - In thoſe 
and cocoa the In 
dexterity to r what they cannot come at 
themſelves, They get the loweſt branches, 
break off the o „ 


iy | them in onder en de ground an if in 


boca Hor oa ren. & my 8 N 82 
(a) Arrian, Indiela, e. 1. . . 

of — was one of that kind nada of Mt tk, 
0 {AE *» my chay. . 
(e) Philoſt, I. iii. 6. 4. 
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eſt. It cannot in the mean time be denied that 
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aff ſeveral times, and leave behi 
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— and then retire. The apes who obſerve 
narrowly, go immediately after to the ſamo 
tron rip them to the top, and diſpoſe the 
branches In the ſame manner they had ſeen the 
Indians do, Who return in the night tune, and 
carry off their harveſt, 
Ie is by this paſſion for imitation or eimleklog 


every thing, that the apes teach men the mai» 


ner of catching themſelves (/. Some ou 
full of water . honey, a faces in 
before them, and in 
ſtitute glue, and then retire. The apes 
them from the top of a tree or rock, — "IT 
to the cups to do the ſamè, but they blind them- 


ſelves and thus put it out of 4 — power 
Others bring lem, which they put — 
d ia them kalle 


ones rubbed over with glue. When they are 
gone the apes come and put them on, but cag- 
not take them off, or - out of the hunters 
Sometimes they bring mirrors in which 
they view themſelves in different attitudes, and 
leave others with traps which open and ſhut 
when they are touched. The ape lays (hold 
of the glaſſes to look at himſelf, and "aka 
diately he finds his two fore feet entangled, 
and himſelf unable to walk a ſtep. But the bon 
makes a more deſtructive war upon him. 
loves his fleſh, and knows it is good for diffe- 


rent diſtempery for which' cauſe he gteedily 


hunts after him, and feeds upon him. 
, Stabo, 1 xv. p. 699. Diod, . . 
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The adventure of Alexander's troops with 
theſe creatures, is very ſingular, They marched. | 
always in order, and arriving among moun- 
tins Where were © „ en- 


day when the army began to move, th | 
ceived at ſome diſtance a prodigious number of 


apes aſſembled r; and drawn up ln bat- 
alia, "The $ who could ſuſpe& no- 
thing of that kind, believed it was the enemy, 
The alarm was ſounded, every man ran to arms, 
ind made ready to aus. Taxlles, of 
the country, Who had, y f ed 
Alexander, informed him what ſort of an ar 
this was, and that he had only to advanc 
put them to fli ht. en e een | 

Their attachment to one ae perhary 
without example other animals, We 
may judge of it by à fin inſtance Which 
Tavernier relates (%. © 9 from Agra 
with the Engliſh preſident who was going to 
durat, about four x five leagues from Amena- 
bad, we paſſed thro' a little foreſt of the trees 
called Mangoes. We ſaw a good number of | 
large apes, male and female, many of the laſt 
bolding-thait you ones between their arms. 
We. were each = 


to 


't9 


ſtopt his to tell me, that he h 
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(s) Strabo, ubi . — 
0 Tangent Ach ts tho de 1. 1. e, 3. 
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us in our chariot, and the 5 
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vants who was of the country, having made tne 
a ſign not to hazard it, I endeavoured to diſſuade 
the preſident from his deſign. But in ſpite of all 
I could ſay, he ſhot and killed a female ape; which 
hung among the branches, letting her 

ones fall to the ground. What — 
foreſeen came to paſs immediately. All the apes 
who wers on the trees to the number of mote 
than ſixty, deſcended immediately in a fury, and 
fell upon the preſident's coach, whom they 


— 
— reer, 


dian women for the beauty of it's hair. That of 
it's tail is three feet long; it is finer than humas 
hair, and they uſe it in their beſt head - dreſſes 
But it is an ornament not eaſily come at. 
that the 5 is very ſcarce, his bulk 
not prevent his {wiftneſs. He is not taken 
by the affiſtance of horſes and dogs, When: 
finds himſelf preſſed, he fits down, hides hi 
tail under brambles or leaves, and defends. him- 


ſelf with courage, Frequently the doge are £0t 
| (1) De animalibu, l, xvi, 6. 1. i F | 


c 

would have ſtrangled; had it not been for-the Wl t 
ready aſſiſtance afforded him by ſhutting the Wl : 
doors and ſetting all our domeſtigs to drive them * 
away. Altho' they came not near me, yet I ill « 
was afraid of the. fury of theſe animals, who Wl 1; 
were ſtrong and large; they. purſued the pre- n 
fident's coach near a Bes ſo much were ey ! 
enraged.“ | / | . 17 2 tl 
T phagus is mentioned no where but is WM © 
lian (1). This creature twice as large as n 1 
ordinary horſe, is much ſought after by the Ia. b: 
ex 

dc 

an 

to 
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able to get the better of him; then the hunters 
ſhoot him with poiſoned arrows, 2s venom 


is ſo ſpeedy that he dies immediat ow 
hide is as 'valuable as the tail, but the 


That which they call the 9 


fort of beaſt as large as 2 cat, with the ſhape 


and ſkin of 4 monkey. 
All that the ancients have faid of the Indian 
cameleon; is ſo uncertain, falſe and ſuperſtitious, 
that we are obliged to neglect their accounts, 
and follow | thoſe of the moderns; amon * 

whom nothing better can be read than ror 

—_— of M. Perrault (/), ſup 8 

r and the diſſection of an — 
greateſt part of what 


that The greateſt 
las . 40 be an extract from him. And 
— 2 as his obſervations agree with thoſe 


of mademoiſelle de in an account which 
ſhe publiſhed of two cameleons that had been 
brought her from Africa. g | 
This animal reſembles in bulk a large lizard, - 
except that he has two _ ears, which lie 
dawn hie fleck, ordinary abode is 


among the rocks. He has four feet, and five 
toes to edoh, which he uſes in Jumping among mong 

the branches of trees and buſhes, 
fixes himſelf alſo with his tall which he — | 
ond them, His motion is as ſlow as that of 
the tortolſ#'t" e upon ttees, Where he takes 
more delight than on the ground, he longait 
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of them are from eleven to twelve inches from 
the head to the extremity of the tail, but ſome- 
times it contracts it's whole body one half its 
natural dimenſions. We have ſeen ours, 
M. Perrault, continue in it's contracted ſtate. ft 
a a conſiderable time, and even longer than ever 
when in it's natural dimenſions. . In this con- 
dition it appeared. ſo meagre, that the ſpine of 
It's. back was as ſharp as if the ſkin' had been 
paſted over the bones; this made ſeveral riſings 
appear in it. The ribs might be counted, and 
e tendons of it's limbs might be ſeen very 
diſtinctly. This leanneſs was likewiſe perceived 
when he turned his body, for he ſeemed to be 
| nothing but a dry bag twiſted round; Tertullian 
obſerved this when he ſays, that this animal is 
nothing but a living ſkin, This manner of di- 
lating and contracting himſelf in the cameleon i 
ſuch, that it ſeems difficult to attribute it ny 
thing but the air which he breathes z” althe it 


yet more difficult to conceive by what meant 


into the reſt of 


the air can paſs from the lun 
the 1 as it thus ſeems to be co 

to it, Vet, notwithſtanding, that great con- 
traction, the beating of his heart could not be 
roelved, which was yet more fillnt and ob- 
cure than the motion lratlon. 

His (kin was very cold to the touch It 
ſurface unequal and raiſed into little Knabe 
like (hagreen, but not ſo rough, becauſe 
knob was very ſmooth, The colour of 
little eminences, when the cameleon was at 
in the ſhade, and had been ſome time — 
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being handled, was of a blueiſh , except 
er. the paws, which were white inclinin I | 
yellow, and at ſome intervals where the ſin 
might be diſcerned, - which was of a pale and 
jellowiſh- red, It is likely that the natural colour 
of the cameleon's ſkin, which according to 
Ariſtotle is black, was in ours that in 
which he appeared when at reſt, and which re- 
mained on the inſide of his ſkin after he was 
flay'd, The outſide preſerved for ſome: time 
thoſe ſpots and different colours which were on 
it when he died; but they were almoſt all effaced 
when the ſkin was dried. That grey with which 
the whole cameleon was coloured when expoſed. 
to day-light, changed when he was placed in 
the ſun; and all the enlightened of his 
body, inſtead of their natural blueiſh. prey, ; 
changed into a grey of a tint ſoniewhat browniſh 
or inclining to a tawny:- The keſt of the ſein 
which was not expoſed to the ſun, changed it's 
Frey into a great many ſhining colours; which 
ormed ſt of the breadth of half an inch. 

They were all of the ſabvila colour by the mixture 
the pale yellow with which the grains were 
coloured, and of the clear red, which! was the 
colour of the ground of the ſkin which appeared 
between the grains, When the ſun / ceaſed to 
ſhine upon him, the former grey colour returned. 
by little and little, and ſpread itſelf all over his 
body, Having been handled. by! one of the 
company who wanted to examine him neatly, 
there appeared on his ſhoulders 


and fore legs, ſeveral ſpots very black and of the 
* 9 bigneſs 
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bigneſs of one's nail; but this did not happen 
When he was handled by his keepers: Sotne- 
times he became marked all over with brown 
ſpots, inclining to a green, Afterwards he 
was wrapt up in a linen cloth, where hay 
been two or three minutes, he was taken out 
a whitiſh colour; but not ſo white as that Which 
Aldrovandus ſpeaks of, which ſeetned to dlſup- 
pear having become, according to that ature» 
iſt, entirely like the linen in which he wis 
Wrapt. Ours, which had only changed his 
ordinary grey Into a very pale grey, grew brown 
again by degrees u few moments after, Theſe 
experiments convinced us that It Is not true that 
the cameleon takes all eolours, excepting White, 
as Plutarch and Bollnus would have It. Fer oun 
appeared to have ſuch a diſpoſition to recelve that 
colour, that he became pale every alghe1 and 
when he was dead, there was more white upon 
him than of all other colours. We likewiſe ob- 
ſerved that he never aſſumes the ſame colour over 
his whole body, but that he always changes into 
ſtreaks and ſpots, contrary to what Ariſtotle hu 
ſaid, In fine, to compleat our experiments on 
the colours which the cameleon could aſſume e 
wrapt him up in different things of vartous c- 
lours; but he took none of , us! he had 
taken the white; and even not that afterwards 
as he had done the firſt time, tho we | 
the experiment ſeveral da ist +. vheo 

After 'eximining the ſwelling and the wurde 

tions of that animal, there remained third 
ching, no leſs important, which was to deter- 
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mine 
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mine what he fed u All the ancients, and 
even ſome moderns, have aſſerted it as a thing not 
to be controverted, that he lives on the air and 
the ſun«beams 4 and this has given riſe to the 
roverb, * that thoſe who have no viſible meant 
of (ubliſting live on the wind like the en- 
meleon. But this error has been diſcovered 
ind demonſtrated by different proofs, Natura 
liſts did not obſerve the 47 which he 
employs his tongue to eateh theſe animals on 
which he feeds, There is @ kind of natural 
plu continually growing upon it which attracts 
es and other Inſedts, and which he (wallows 
with (ugh rapidity that ſearee can one perevlve 
the motlbn he makes In withdrawing It, When 
examined with a mleroſcope, for It is extremely 
minute, a number of (mall wrinkles were ob» 
ſerved acroſh It, which demonſtrated the — 

with which the cameleon moves it, Upon 
ſecting him, flles and worms, he had been 
ſeen to ſwallow, were found in his ſtomach 
and inteſtines. He voided even ſtones the bigs» 
neſs of a pea which he had not ſwallowed z and 
this gave occaſion to new obſervations... After 
having examined them accurately, they were 
found to be ſo light, that when thrown into di- 
ſtill d vinegar they roſe from the bottom of the 
veſſel when ſhook z they diſſolved in it; and in 
the middle of one that burſt was found the head 
of a fly, around which the ſtony matter had 
been amaſſed. It is ſaid ſay the cameleon fears 

not the bite of the ſerpent (/)) 4 

Akan. de animal. I. iv. e. 3. lf 
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Of all the advantages which the ancients drew 
from the Indies or other eaſtern countries, 
we have only loſt the tincture of purple; but 
that loſs has been compenſated by a great num- 
ber of other diſcoveries neither leſs valuable nor 
leſs uſeful. Muſk le one of the chiefj and 
we do not find they had any knowledge of it. 
Pliny, who forgot nothing of all that was inte- 
reſting in nature, has not ſo much as mentioned 
it's name, which we find for the firſt time in 
Arnobius and Apuleius. The ancients were 
then ignorant of that exquiſite perfume, which 
when tempered by a happy mixture conſti- 
tutes the life, eſſence, and excellency of all 
others, 10 o ada 

It comes from an animal of the bigneſs of a 
doe or faun, common in the Indies and in 
China, and is called Maſch or Muſc. The muſc, 
(n) ſay our travellers, is ſo very lazy, that the 
hunters raiſe it with difficulty, and it ſuffers 
itſelf to be killed without reſiſtance. T 
immediately cut off a ſmall bladder covered wi 
down, which he has on his navel, from whence 
they draw a kind of juice, or odoriferous cod- 
ome blood z then they flay him, and cut him 

eces, Beſides - this * which is the 
elixir of muſk, it is made three different 
Ways. They take the hind quarters of this 
animal from the kidneys back warde, pound 
them with a little blood in a ſtone mortar, untl 
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the whole is reduced to a 
and put In ſmall bags of the ſkin of the 
{ame animal, - When they want to make it of 
— — 5 qual which is nevertheleſs very 

and bruiſe without diſtinctlon 
ill 1 — of: the creature together, and reduce 
it alſo to a pap, by mixing u little blood with it, 
and then put it — bags of the ſame ſkin. The 
laſt kind of - muſk, which is likewiſe much 
eſteemed, tho' not ſo good, is made of the fore- 
parts from the widnoye to ASA 
none of it is loſt. 

Some authors have alledged, that the muſo 
is the ſame with the But the gen- 
tlemen of the academy who have diſeted/ man 
of this laſt, have not even infinuated the | 


teſemblance between them in their memoirs ). 
A modern traveller whom we have juſt now 

quoted (o), mentions an animal whoſe fin 

not 


rity will not permit us to paſs it over in (lence. 
He deſcribes. it in this manner: Being > the 
country houſe of Be gene of Batavia, I ſaw 
a — animal called a F/ander, which has 
ſome about it very ſingular. - There wete 
ſeveral of them which ran - the rabbits, 
and had their burrows in a little 
with a paliſade. The hind legs of this creature 
are much thicker than his — 2 and he has 
nearly the fize and ſkin of a hare; his head 
reſembles AR He bi and nie tall le 
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ſharp-pointed, But what is moſt remarkable 
about him is an opening undet the belly, 
ſhaped like a bag, in which the young ones 
hide themſelves when any one comes near 
them. Their head and neck are frequently ſeen 
out of this bag. But when the mother rubs 
they retire to the bottom, becauſe ſhe makes a 
long ſpring in running + 
' Theſe are the moſt remarkable terreſtrial anl. 
mals found in the Indies, There are ſtill a great 
many others ſingular and very - uncommon in 
their ſpecies ; but I do not think it neceſſary to 
ſpend any time upon them, either becauſe 
are of little importance, or becauſe we know 
them {6 imperfectly that nothing ſatisfa can 
be ſaid about them. The ſea which bounds this 
country, the Indus, the Ganges, and other rivers, 
uce as extraordinary aquatic animals. Here 
llow the moſt remarkable, Mw! 
The nature and genius of the dolphin have 
tendered him the moſt famous of all Aſhes, 
The ancients have ſpoke of him in terms of ad- 
 miration, (9 1 4 
There is not, uecording to them, a fish that 
ſwims with ou twittneſs or agility ; ue e- 
ceeds' the flight of a bird, and comes near the 
rapidity of an arrow z he is the only one who 


10 
| 


(9) Arift, L ix. 0. 48, 'Plin, I, ix, 0. 8, Strad, l. xv. 7 
lan. 1 All. e. 18. Athen, Delp. I. KI. Philoſt, Icon, 1, 1 
. t. J. piſs Voſſſus has collected at great length all t 
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cannot live with his head under water. When he 
plunges down to ſeize the fiſh on which he 


he aſcends with ſuch agility, that he has 


E to raiſe himſelf above the fails of 4 
=p He loves to be near man, and takes de- 
light 


in playing among ſhips, and ſends forth a 
like to a groan of tendbrneſs. They 
this animal was common in the Indian 
ſea, the Archi and the Atlantic ocean. 
They attribute to him an inſtinct of benevolence 
and gratitude; which might be compared with 
the fineſt ſentiments of humanity, Thus far 
have the mytholo carried their fictions 
about this animal (7), whereof they have made 


a conſtellation; | | 12299 
pretend that the dolphin 


But modern naturaliſts 
an ifnaginary animal, which never exiſted in 
nature, ſuch as he is deſcribed. They would have 
, that he muſt be either the ſea-hog, the tunny, 
the lamia, or the lamantin (s) / and in fact there 
no fiſh/now to be found which reſembles the 
dolphin ſuch as he is painted in the army, and 
on the erown of the eldeſt ſon of France, The 
beſt authors who have given its figure, repre-' 
ſent it as much the ſame with the tunny or the 
porpoiſe, - I have obſerved at ſea, ſomething in 
thoſe animals which appre that familiar 
which they attribute to tho dolphin. Aſter all 
It iy to concelve that afl that has been 
laid of this animal, ſhould be founded on any 


000 Hygln, en ee Arat. — delphine & Sans. 
0% See the voyages of the Hollanders, t. I. P. 239. . 
| | thing 


185, there were dolphins taken at Queenbo- 
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thing but fable and impoſture, eſpecially, as in 


rough and Blackwall, which ſurpaſſed in ſwift» 
neſs tho fleeteſt horſe e. 
Here follows a quotation from Cornelius le 
Brun (u), one of the beſt, exacteſt, and moſt 
faithful travellers we have ever had. Near to 


Mangeloor, the goth of November 1705, we 
catched {ſome aol „as well with harpoons 


as with hooks, We fixed to theſe laſt a bunch 
of ſmall feathers, and threw them into the fea 
at the end of a line, The dolphins, miſtaking 
theſe little feathers for flying fiſh on which 
feed, ſwam continually round the veſſel”, 
they were taken, This is the leſs extraordinary, 
becauſe theſe little fiſh, who are afraid of the 
4 . fly as much. as they can above the 
ſurtace of the water, and continue their fli 
for @ conſiderable diſtance, But as they 
plunge again into the ſea, the dolphins. eateh 
them, as I have frequently ſeen. I have BY 
ſerved three of them in ſpirits of wine, h 

had fallen as they were flying on the deck of 
our veſſel, a thing common enough. We 
caught one of theſe dolphins which Was four 
feet in length, and his head ten inches thick. 
Their belly is yellow, ſpotted with blue up to 
the eyes z the reſt is of a clear blue, with deeper 
ſpots of the ſame. colour, eſpecially around 
head. The. fins are violet, green and whit 


0% Difonary of Deren et d word Doki. 
(s) Voyage tothe Levant, P. 324, e f cgg4. 
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change colour when they are 
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tail, two others on the 
another — ou fide of 
forked, th 
a white cit 
teeth. The head: of — male is m 
than that of the female, and he hab 
ter number of inteſtines, They eat — 
det d Uke a vod, and they have a very 
reliſh.” A — ure which is 
of it in the ame 
of the author, 


24581 
the ſole, dut round and proportioned to a fiſh 
four feet in length, the bod almoſt like a ſtur- 


geon, the exterior ridge of the back the ſume 
e aps wy tail forked like a 
mac 0 05 1 | 


— — foods He knows 
who are kind to him, and is con 


ſees them go away. That accident which hap- 


pened in Cam under the reign of Auguſtus, 
pred in e 

men of that age, has been 
and much admired. A child 


uentl 
Na wy 


was frequently obliged. to go to Putecli to the 


public (chools, had made an acquaintance. with 


(x) Plin, I. ix. e. 8. Er "No 9 A 
a dol- 


by Mecenas and many great 
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which 

rated the two cities, | The oa La 20 
the time when the young man came to take 
prater, and waited for him at the ſea-ſide. 
2 for à long time about him to 

iendſhip and — and engaged 
the motions he made to mount upon 
and carried him to the other ſide. 
ſchool was over, the dolphin returned 
him up, and carried him back to the —— 
Bai. _ excrciſe — — 

on for ſeveral years, the who 
rn in . to en — it. Zur th 
having been attac a diſtemper w 

ey mortal, the fiſh — — 
about the ſhore; and ſeeing no more the 
whom he loved, languiſhed and diec. 

The ſame thing having happened at different 
Places, renders this more probable. © It was bb- 
ſerved at Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy Pla- 
ladelphus, attended with very particular eit 

curnitanes A mixed himſelf with 

fome young men who were bathing in the ea 

(y), and after having examined ' al}; he 
attached himſelf to him that was moſt beautiful, 
He ſwam about him, and at firſt the young man 
was afraid; but obſerving that the fiſh _ 
voured to pleaſe him, he took coura 
upon his back, and fwam about with bim him _— 
time in the ſea, guiding and conducting him 
wherever he pleaſed, He returned thither ut 
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a dolphin as he 


| (») Allan. J. vi. e. 15. 1609 , 
| different 
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lifferent times, and this exerciſe became a public 


— 2 on J he oocaſioned as much 
take N. Fat day the 
He Capi * noted to la as oft pikes e 
” — * into the body 
— and pier an artery, 
* e The fiſh. findi 


— 


ſeeing him — to expire, he reſolved to puniſh 
ET wg 4 — 1 land till be 
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of Paros (). — 
who having taken ſome dol 
ang Inſtinct inſpired 
rew into in 

that reaſon could have 


him in the OM — ſuffered, and 
carried him to Paros. Caranus: ever after kept 
up a kind of correſpondence witk them. When 
he died his relations buried bim at the ſeg fide: 
Some how or other the dolphins had informa- 
tion of it. They came as near the pile as was 
poſſible, and ſaid. there till he was conſumed, 
as if to aſſiſt at his funeral. One * * eſteem 
himſelf happy, if thoſe to whom. he. renders 
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offices, took not occaſion to repay him with 
D — his deatn. „ 
It is true, all ef chem are not as tractable. 
There are of them near the — — 
which may be called real ſea monſters, 
bite is very dangerous, and which devour 
ſengers. But there are others Who have 
ſhare of good nature. They aſſiſt the mariner 
. — ory they love and defend one another 
. of their lives (c): and for thut 
— are never ſoen alone. The ſureſt me- 
thod to catch them is, to engage them to, the 
— Pc by the ſound of an organ, or the 
ſome other muſical inſtrument, They 
have — enmity except with the crocodile,awhom 
they chace and frequent - wound with the 
pikes on their know not for 
what reaſon the ancients Ce) would not eat of 
them; unleſs it was on account of the regard 
they bore to this. animal; as for 
the Cyreneans - who dedicated an oracle to 
it (f). The ſame notion made Alexander, 
— he returned to Babylon, appolint a child to 
be the prieſt of Nepruge (8) weeds the dol- 
phin loves youth. \ 14,811 
There are no ſuch monte: found, in any 
other part of the world, as the ſeas and riven 


A 1. xvi. e. 18. Arias. lndicit, e. 39. an 


** h opus, I. ix. 6. 6. 
Allan J. v. c. 6. 
4 n 
te Vide Caſaub. in Athen. 1. 1. 0 7 
(/) Strabo, I. i. p. 56, » 484 { T0 
(g)' Plin, I. ix, e. E. 
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ef India produee. We know this from the taſy 
imony of 3 —_—— ſeen 
them. Nearchus (0, admiral} of Mace- 
donians whom 2 — had embarked for 
Babylon, perceived in a great calm mountains 
of water which roſe in the ſea with a hideous” 
noiſe. Neither Be nor the Greeks knew the, 
reaſon of it. Aſter being informed by the I 
dians that this was by whales, ch. 
were ſo tetrified that the oars dropt out of theſr 
hands, and they believed - moment they. 
would be ſwallowed up. Nearchus with diffis, 
culty n ſpirits : he ranged his 
ſhips in line of battle, as if he had been to engage 
in enemy he - commanded hie men to %, 
loud ſhouts, and to ſound the in order 
to tertify thoſe monſters, Thle expedient was: 
ſucceſyful z immediately they diſappeared, and 
plunged into the boſom of the was 

The Greeks were no longer aſtoniſhed at theſo 
extraordinary - motions, after they became 40 
quainted with the enormous bulk of thoſe an- 
mals, The waves of the ſea frequently throw © 
them the ſhores of the Ichthio and 0 
ſometimes it 2 that they are not 
ible to ſollowy the torrent. Thus they die upon 
the ſand, and the people of that country mae 
ule of them in building their houſes. , They; | 
make rafters; of the fins on their d | 
their jaw-bones - ſerye | inſtead of d 
tables, and every joint in their back-bone makes | 


(b) Arrian, Indicls, e: „% Plin, LL ix. 6,3,  Philſt view 


pol, I. ill, e. 7. 3 
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4 mortar; in which they grind their corn i for 
Want of ' a mlll-ſtone. Some of theſe whale 
ate hundred cubits in length, and their "ſkin 
two ſeet in thickneſs, — „ va 
A | theſe monſters there are 4 e 
phants (, five times larger than the land onen 
one of t jely/ribs being twenty r „„ 
To ſome of theſes ies they 3 
thoſe NI — reſemble; 
oalingthem ſea-lions, — dogs, and ib 
forth. But there were aq to whom they were 
at « Joſh what names to 2 
He a woman's, ſtuck — kes. Others 
Were ſo extraordinary that 1 words nor 
penoil could deſoribe them. There were of them 
which had long 'tails covered with ſenles ort 
ſort of hair, with fins like feet, or clawere- 
ſembling thoſe of a lobſter. Some came o 0 
the water in the night-time to feed in the fields, 
deſtroying the trees, and the harveſt\ And 
there were ſome ſo ener Mas thely touch 
alone was mortal; 1190 
The Indus and the Ganges Joel * 
of worm (/) which had not it's parallel in ul 
nature beſides. He grew to the length of -ſbven 
cubits (), and was two feet in circumference, 
He had at each jaw only one tooth ef "four 
inches ; but theſe ſo ſtrong, that whatever 
LIME came to drink in the river} wane 


lin. I. ix. Allan. I. xvi. c. 1, 6110. Coolle:Buyl 
Cteſ, Indicis, n. 27, Plin. I. ix, c. 15, Allan. I. v.6 % 
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Pliny ſays Rr 7. 
| hor, 
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horſe; an OX, U cartel, or ut elephant, he 
— Inh, and tore his Whole Belly 1 ebe, 

vt his entrells. They wers Ghught With" 5 
wa baited with a hee of u gelt. The 
en drew tem out on th wok, «nd hang i 
up by the tall for thtes weeks, "Ih this eondl. 
lon they perſpifed an oll = took fire of fett 
when expoſed to the While the 7. 
Perla had the empire bf "hs Ine, th 
obliged to ſond term all thit Wis ma 
they uſed it in fleged, tr In n the 
cities; Hen took fire im 7 T 
mother kind of fich, kewl! catted a" wor 
whoſs' ntiiv Was 10 much che most Hag 
u the different ſtates thro! 'which It pſd, 
emed to render it leſt pröpet for” the 
At firſt i FSH TUE into N 77 bt tubs 15 15 
tom hence it fnewed 6 z it hd 
ont of this 1 after in the for ow 
erth-wortn'; it then ſhut eff u Fel a 11 hy 

t n 
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ee oft * "ſpun in order to form | 
It's 3 91h n 
Alche the Gta u ct l. pecullur to th the Tas. x 
des, yer theſe found ny are retharkabls. 
dove all others on account of telt Prod gde, 
bigneſs, There are three" feVerat”” king s : BY 
them 6e); ſbi" Bye upon the Mad, others i 
te ſea; and Give in frell{ witer,” "The figure 0 
pins brof, Henameron Lv. 1. il. b. 4. ' rubs; 8 
|. avi. .* Alan. l. avi. e. "I Mem. de VAcad, tom, | 
132 | this 
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this animal is very extraordinary. His head js 
ſhall, and no way: proportioned to his "body 
Altho' he has neither teeth nor tongue, he ne- 
vertheleſs grinds ſhells, and even ſtones, to pieces, 
by the hardnef of his lips. His feet are very 
Ort, and the ſlowneſs 0 their motion is ſuff- 
ciently known. There is a ee of fleſh upon 
his back which joins to the ſhell, with whioh he 
is entirely, e which extends itſelf beydad 
his body, and defends him from the ſtrokes and 
attacks that may be made upon him. It is chiefly 
on account of this ſhell that the tortoiſe is ſought 
after. There are of them five or ſix feet long 
and if we believe ſome of the ancients, fifteen 


\ 
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cubits, and conſequently large enough to cover 
a chamber which * contain a number of 
people. Theſe are found chiefly about the iſland 
of Taprobane, and in the es. -; Others Were 
uſed instead of boats by the filhermen. The top», 
tolſe is caught ſeveral ways. , When, he makes, 
excurſions in the n ht-time to feed in the fields,; 
| he frequently. fills Fuel ſo full as to become 

un to get back. Sometimes he is ſurpriſed 
by the too fadden reflux of the ſea, and remains 
upon the ſand, The female is. taken upon her 
eggs, which are like thoſe of birds, and of which 
ſhe lays a hundred. Carbilius Pollio, a — yn 
who degeneratin from the ancient fim 
Was famous for his taſte in articles of luruch 
Was the firſt who inventea the method of guy 
ting the ſhell into plates, in order to uſe it in 


ferent * Bey of 7 "Ry Our uur. 
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method of caſtin ng and molding it ints Uifferet 
forms has been found out. 

To this unwieldineſs of the "tortoiſe, haute 
has oppoſe ed in the Indies the agility of the fly- 
ing fin. Thus certaif water animals, are called, 

p which" from time to time, come from th 
and rivers, = diſperſe themſelves our hy 
r um 1 like frogs. _. 
45 2 geiagu, according t to * 
* artini, wi ſays (q) it is a_yellow fiſh, 
or rather a bird ; for in 44-1 ah it flies upon the 
mountains; and after autumn' betakes itſelf to the 
ſea, and becomes very delicate. He talks of ano- 
ther kind of animal ſeen about the ſea of Can- 
ton, which has the head of a bird and the tai 
of a fiſh, Theſe flying fiſh are likewiſe fou 
in America (*), they come out of the water i! 
cat flocks, and fy about the height of Ty 
rand the Uiſtance of a hundred paces, but 
farther, becauſe their wings ary ae ia the ſun. 
&; ey very much reſemble herrings, and Fes 
SF like thoſe of the bat. 
was more famous than the put rple, 
The Noing vas were acquainted with it ; 17 2 it 
became the ſource of their riches and Fo 
But the word purple (r).is Reo, of 1 
ſelf, whether it be taken for the colour, or th 


(4) Theophr. Pn 1. vii 25 0 
animadverſtones, I. Vill. c. 2 Ds by the 
Abbe Vertot, p. 30 ei 18142: 


9 Mart. Has bis, ——_— 1.38 ft. 119-90 5 
60 Plin. Pe 16, & ſeq, Allan ' vil. tad; 1; v. 2:46; 
& |. xvi. c. 1. Vide Boch. part I. I. v. 611. Athen, 

|. iii. p. $6, Pier. hieroglyph, I. xxviii. fol. 204, & ſeq. 
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fh whence it was drawn. We 
: 1 to expreſs te cen or of 
ſhel/-6th from whence this famous and preejous 
e and the greateſt part of authon 
eſpecially the poets, have confounded the dhe 
Fo rple wall the pin, the mex, and the 
ein. It is howeyer certain, that 
were ſo many different fiſhes which agreed on 
— kind, as 5 ſhell-fiſb ; but 2 
Fey proper colour, jv at leaſt 
0 es; ſuch as the ee 6 1 
lue, the ſimple violet, the crimſon violet, ar 
the flame colour. Ponies, as there were ſe⸗ 
veral kinds of purple, ſome more 
others, 1 Y, cannot be doubted that it was the ting- 
are which occafioned the r apo The 125 
nus' reſembled the 1 the ancients; 
hence has come the word ihr which fi 


es trumpets at preſent. The pur 115 on 
ontraty was 15 ws Right the 100 in a point, 


8 was twiſted ry rant 49555 in⸗ 
creaſed one round ul ſeven. T 

fiſhed for th 79 in th f ) ri 4 * 
cords © ge b e ut ; 


Yhoſ bloc y uſed to . This it 
tree rg that Vibe ho tongue ſwelled ſo that 1 
por” raw it back. Then the fiche 

took up the net, and geg at one blow 
ſhell and fiſh, for ii it lan ec but one mo- 
ment it loſt all it's virtue; Sang immediately open 


ou 


ed the principal vein of the ongye and the hqyor 
ag Fr even was that d 
Sometimes they 


e ſo much 15 
entire Lr 


Gel 
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che — A 
ſuff, 1 
working it, 
white al 


was pains 155 


the robe of | 
"AE 


I My an umme ſums 
It is not known how this dye * res iQ 
be ſo much neglected, bat * ſecret was e 


rely loſt, and none are now e 
the manner of ancient Nan 

This was not -paly 2215 hc h the 13 
dians , drew fromthe 17 2 the ae 5 
of mankind, con | 
chance had - ed ys ne 
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neo, e they had d ane er e 
V ped» ue. and 
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ir de, nor t 
115 oe ren who W 
r extravagan 
Ns pe to! the pearl in ev 5 
point. produces it (4) 1 ſort 
of oyſter much than tee | Op. | 
mus, 


mon on the coaſts rin, 
lon or Taprobane i in is called. the wather f pearl. 
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In order to take it, there are no dan 1 Sed 
the fiſhers do not expoſe themſelves. They 
muſt plunge twenty or thirty fathoms into a ſea 
filled with monſters that thirſt for human Vlowd, 
Inſtead of an anchor to faſten their boat, they 
throw into the water, a ſtone fixed to a rope, und 
then dive in ſearch of the ſhells,” having « 
hung about their neck, and two ſtones at _ 
ſides to ſupport them again the waves (f). The 
larger they ers are, are found the farther 
out at ſea ; 15 if at any * they are found neut 
the ſhore, they muſt have been driven thither by 
Norms, When the fiſh finds that the divert are 
pong to lay hold of him, he fixes himſelf fo 
to the rocks, that he is not torn aw but 
why great difficulty; frequently they are obliged 
to leave him, and even ſometimes miſtake him for 
a ſtone, It is in this ſhell-fiſh that the pearls are 
found, like little drops of water, which harden 
in the air, and are afterwards cleanſed by ur. 
There are ſome oyſters which have twenty pearls 
and more (u), but then are very frnall. 
When there is but one, it's largeneſs- and 
quality render it more valuable than the 
Humber of the others. Even the ſhell of thi 
fiſh bears a price; this is what is called o- 
_ of aufn "Ye may judge by the * 


Js Mandelflo-ſwys, 2 in the bead of — . 
cloſed i in a caſe of dreſſed leather, w yy has no other opening but 
by a, pipe reaching above the water, p. 72. . But this appears to be 
impolible, for how can. jt 4 tied ſo cloſe around darts x as to 
hinder the water from W. without ſtrangli 


(e) Conſult upon this. afar Tavernier's tx * 1 
up! IV. I. ii. e, a1, a» * 
. we 
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wie of it,” of what bigneſs they commonly 
+6114 6G . £003 201A (220) 9 
"Philoſtratus (ﬆ) relates a Suden method of 
ſome Indian fiſhers.” They carry u veſſel filled 
with an odoriferous balſam, and ay it before the 
mother-pearls, who ſuck it greedily, ' As they 
are fillin — they open po he oint of the 
ſhells with a — from whence a white 
liquor, drop „which — hard im- 
mediat 8, and forms the pearl,” If 
this is true, that oyſter muſt have been of a diſ. 
ferent ſpecies from the reſt, altho' and 
Atheneus ſeem to ſay, that the =—_ proceeds 
from the flowing of a liquor. 

At this day, in ſorne lande fi to che 
** Ge e ſale of 
pearls (y), but the prinoe raiſes's very oonſider- 
able 2 by out the {Stor 
for the fiſhery. - They are ' moſt plentiful at 
the iſſand Manar, near Ceylon ( J, which the 
Dutch took from the Thoſe who 


hſh there 

ploy a Brachrnan 1 buy up almoſt all the pearls 
they get, and they have them commonly at a 
very eaſy rate; by theſe means the fiſhers have 
bur” little for their trouble, and the Dutch make 
great profits. The ſame thing is done at Tu- 
tucorim, oppoſite to the iſland Manar. The 
pearls of theſe fiſheries are much finer than 
thoſe found in the Exer ae 


| 0152 4457 
17 Philoſt. in ies Apottoai, n. | * ad ts 
) "Travel of Le Brun, rr 25 
2 Travels of Thevenöt, tom. Ul. pot l. Un. e. my 1 
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a tribute to the Dutch; who em- 
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2 of the veſſel, and died after 
11 near. 8 nn Ya at Vert, he wap 
Qed, nothing was hut | 
ſmall ſand id ol i th the togotus, - 
2 pl an Piy that he 75 n pg dure 
* kin be de 
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b Aren whore 
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oi 
ES b c te 
0 re th back, in order tp 
motion, without howere 


y to enter into a more m 
ſorts of fiſhes —— 


Nothing would 


the river, 
terward 
he ſtruggl 
they wau 
by the * 
faſt, and with 
m 
It would N 
82 of the — 
in the Indlan ſeas and 
be required for that pu 


725 + hut to follow Geſ- 
nerun,. e a r This v 
gives the deſcription and 
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taken a compleat natural hiſtory, Our intention 
is only to furniſh ſome particular hints of an- 


methe in treating of birds, 


fo this 10 (e), whether on account of the 
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- aquage"anjitiils of diffetent Kinds, ieh tra 


vellert have diſcovered fince the eſtablichment of 
trade and navigation. But we have not Under- 


mals which have excited the admiration and 
curioſity of all ages. We ſhall obſerve the fame 


The eagle has been always reckoned the king 


iority of his ſtrength, the terror which he 
pires into ſo many other Animal on whom be 


255 his natural fierceneſs, or the Remy fray 
elevation of his flight. Theſe properties gb 


| —— C. Marius, conful for the ſecond time, in 


year of Rome 650, and before Jeſus Chriſt 
46; 700 fp reſs (/) the figures of the wolf, the 
illotud i e horſe, and the wild boar, which 
were cartied at the head of the Roman legions, 
and — ſubſtitute in their ſtead an eagle Half dil 
os d, as an emblem which included the mean- 
ng of ull the reſt, and Which Was more proper 
1 to | Excite ardot, courage, and emulation 
Comp the ſoldiets. Arlſtomenes cauſed * to 
be en 13 on his Chleld With the fame de- 


Pan's | » 4 354 1 3 


(+) bee 8 ae ode of the fourth bock of nuss 
alem N 1 Allee m. 
FC gives more udlent. origin 


bet of this e . Mason l. 16. 
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Neaturalicte TIN. that nol 
| kb at th Ace aten 
head, and protected by the promin Alte 
of the forohend which cen 
undetneath which he « very hard as ry li 
compoſed of ſeveral fotien}/ Joined « Javed 
abov one another like (oatey 1 Frein 
is u vary lively yellow; and Mas the 
F. ges The tongue does net tern 
© polnt like that of other birds, but is ec 
nout, and almoſt ſqqua te at the end: and Ha- " 
root two hard polrits like uito thoſe Auen tt 
the — the iron polwt of an &row.' 
let Chews the voracity of thiv dnifridl, Wien 
is blown up In order to be dl N fWelle te 
two Inches of diameter, The bones arb 152 
„and have little mar rox! In them., It i 
brain is fo hot, that when taken in wat 
it is liable to occaſion” madneſs, The 
thick and fibrous; the gl! be ons gs 
immediately makes every thing which it th 1— 
ruſty; even the feathers * — wy 
ſame other feathers when mixed wich 
The voracity of this amal ib ſo great, that 
he ravages all the meiphBduridgg — Which 
are ſcarce ſufficient to furniflith war Or 
coſſary for his ſupport. /- ir ooo te 
that two eagles are not to be found in the — 
quarter, Ariſtotle and Pliny ſay, that the es- 
ehaee their ones, not only out. of 
cir airies or neſts, but even out of the eovnitty 
em del _ 
K 90 Wer 1h — 
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oy inhabit, When they begin to: be ably 
. Ma are not contemed With the args 
cranes, * purſue 10 
dee eng d kids which they l, fem the 
and curry off, Allan (7) relates. be- 
lg yo tamorliney ld igp 
in t T eu 
ous ue attacked the bulls wi . GS, 
neſy as the weakeſt and moſt fearful animals; and 
his fury A him with addreſs to overenme 
them. having 1 himſelf. between 
their horns; he tore their head with the ſtrokes 
of his bill; frequently he beat out thelr eyes, 6 


covered; them with hs „until the furleue 
bull running about every — —— himfelf 
Into a marſh or over a eagle then 


compleatod his death EN 10 1X 
and made him his prey. be le 21725 only on the 
fleſn of animals which he kills, he-quenches his 
thirſt with their blood, and never drinks water 
but when he is ſick It is fad (7) that ths 
ſwan is the only bird which can him, and 
N does it with ſucceſs. An an. 
of 


cient author has left us a curious defeription of 
the fighti theſe two bind, but id ap- 
pears to be fs We — 
424 ba —— | 
are to ereign de 47 
they quake and. tremble. t is ory, — 


% Alanus, de animal. 1.4. e. "IT 
11 Statius.Thebaid. 1. iii. 


1) Ander. L iz c. 1. Allan. I. I. e. 26 on Mt, l. 
i, Iador. Origin. I. xii. e. 7. g oi 


the 
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the dragon when he hears him takes refuge in 
His den. Fiſhes are not ſafe from his voracity, 
He them even in the bottom of the 
water as he is ſkimming over the ſea or the 
lakes; he plunges, with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and them to the 
bank where he devours them. On this account 
the Indians carry on a. mortal war againſt 
him (7), d ten bene e 
n n me den nee 


of it. 

— of ſight is anptier quality of the 
eagle, which ſets him above all other animals, 
He ſeems even to be ſenſible of that advantage, 
and ſolicitous to preſerve it in his ſpecies/'As 
won as his young («) begin to have ſtrength, 
he turns them towards the ſun, and makes them 
fix their eyes upon it. If he finds one ef the 
three who cannot bear the heat and forte of 
his rays, he chaces him from the neſt, as if be 
judged | kim unworthy to live and belong to him. 

e attaches himſelf to the reſt with a remark-· 
able n ng his life to 

ſerve them, and nately againſt 
all thoſe who woul — them 2 Him, 
He is ſeen fluttering in various ways "round 
his neſt to teach them to fly. He takes them 
afterwards upon his back; e carries them up 
higher at di — times 4 he quits them in the 
middle of his courſe in order to pro mom! 


0 Fa- rn. vits Apalion, | 1 6 4, * 
Plin, I. , e. 4. ne 4 11 ae 
J darlehen ee, 0 
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d if he perceiver that cannot a1 yet ſu 
hemſolves alone; and 8 d are 140 ppore 


falling, he darts himſelf below them e 
— rapidity, and receives them between his 
wings. © He is the only bird into whom nature 
has nale this kind of inſtitution, which the 
deripture Pu) has choſen as an expreſſive fym- 
hol of the tenderneſs with which God Protected 
his > nog in the wilderneſs, _* 

by firſt inſtructions the eagle learns to 
any his flight to the higheſt regions of the 
ür, where he vaniſhes from our eyes, notwith- 
ſtanding his bulk, and always tends towards" 
he ſun, Hence ed the fable of Gany=' 
nede carried off by an eagle to ſerve the 
vith near. Superſtition has added that he carried 
the ſouls of heroes Se 2955 It is faid 020, 
that the reaſon why eagles, Who have not the 
fibres of their fron than other animals. 
an look ſo e ſun; and base it's 
nys ſo eaſily; Is; — they A x 
one, with which th werd. (yes 
mother, which" is thintier, with Nock 
fer them When they took upon a — i 
1 to render in that wald g - — 

portable. > that interior ys * * 


— In the anatortly of the #4 

Memoire of Gag Ad ultho 

there very minutely 2 Reber den 
2 e cage mn 
opts _ 6 xxxil, ke it; 


0 Vito 11 K er alt, Rom. p. 60%, & hy. 
to 


raled * \ 
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it is that the riſes towards the ſun to fl 1 
*& a—_ keg, To this inſtinct be owe n 
the rene wing of his ſtrength and youth, in I 4 
22 the e and even the ers 12 tl 
elves, are 2 (3A years (6 i PP 
thers Wi Kew and lf . 75 1 fight. WM i 
En ng: 
the an uſual; a T excethy tl 
heated, he r ges immediately in the ſea in 
feathers. fall off, and 2 S he" v in 
reſtore him to his primitive ſtrength. It is 155 t 
haps this that David meant to Teas by le 
wml 7h youth fell be Pe * of. the | 
e 70 
e 
atituge one whi | 
had broy b FP, and Which followed Hoo p 
here, 4 o ſenſible of . 1 j 
dane 22 — ld whe . t 
y, or, thengetg any u 
n ew. himſelf into 5 2. th 
ſaw them burning the em, PH e 
kept him till chat a nh 4 
of this bird is found a 1 
to be of ſovereign. uſe in 2 EE 0 
women 95 la 
The oſtrich is. to other hicds with, 20 to al 


it's bulk, what the eagle is, with; rel] 
ſuperiority of his properties, The gight 


9 Pal 5 wg Hier, part II. I, ill, Cc, eiten, hung us * 75 
De lee Au. e 46, * ; — 4- 


5 — i 


nu 


(4) Plin, & lil, 
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n to were diſſected it Phiis, and of which M. Per- 
es canle gives the deſtription, were near uf 
n che ſame ſie} (e). . were ſeven feet from 
che top of the bead to the viz. about 
. four from the higheſt part of the back to 
ght. the ſoal of the feet, and thtee from tha begin- 


ning of the neck to the 


top of the head. Fruta 
Gale to the rump, the neck being extended 


er 

ſoy 

105 in a fight line wilt the back, they were fix. feet 
in length. The tail was one; the wings without 

wh ew. Cady yrs ney" and three with the 

tele feathers. CD) 6! ; 34003 BY 0A ot bei a 

% Every thing spperse fingular in chat animal. 
His head, which — and erect 


u the camel, whoſe name the anciente Have 
ziren him, ſomewhit reſernbles that of the 
Zong with this difference; that the bill (is not 
thut he has a great opening in his noſ- 

to ſome, his eyes vety round 
— the. neck, the head and the 
_ without feathers, and two toes only 10 
fooks ol: nds bros nods ono n7lt 1794 
They male rippets of this, creature's feathers, | 
nd tho all the world is with them, 
t will not be amiſꝭ th take notice of their fingu« 
lar natures une commonly black and white 
ternately; and ſome of them grey! thoſe 
ve ſes of other colours art dyed. All other 
. of two kinds; ſoms ſoft and 


anuginous;/ to ere them Nr ee 


me Mem, 4 PAcd, tom. It. pr 5. 113, e 
fius hierog], I, xxv. 1 | 
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preſerve them from the cold and water j the veſt 
hard and fit for flight. Thoſe of the pſtrich 
on the , are all almoſt as ſoft and tender 
as down are neither ſerviceable ſo flight 
nor cover them ſufficiently to defend them from 
external injuries. It is likewiſe remarked that 
thoſe of the wings have another property which 
is peculiar to them; theſe of other bird hae 
always one fide larger than the other, and ter- 
minate in a point; but thoſe of the oſtrich he 
the quill exactly in the middle of the feather, 
— 7 — to believe deep >rrg 
occaſion to the Egyptian c (f), whi 
repreſents juſtice by the feather of an oſtrich. 
The better to underſtand the difference! be- 
tween theſe feathers and thoſe of other birds; it 
muſt be remarked that nature has formed the 
| laſt in ſuch a manner as to be 1 
and this depends on two cauſen. The firſt, that 
the air ſnould give great reſiſtance to the depreſ· 
fion of the wing, the bird may ſupport it- 
ſelf the better; the ſecond, that the air ſhould 
give the leaſt reſiſtance poſſible to che elevition 
of the wings ſo that in raiſing -itſelf the bird 
may not loſe the advantage he has already gained 
by the firſt depreſſion; and that the effort 
he makes in raiſing the wing, ſhall ber leid than 
that which he makes in lowering it. It is for 
theſe reaſons that the quill of their feather, 
eſpecially of their wings has a ſtiffneſt in it 
throughout it's whole length; that the fibres 
THE 4 


( See Plerius hierogl, 1, . 5. 6. lagi 
of 
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of the plume which adhere to it, tho“ very 
tender, are bound to it all along; and laſtly, 
that they are rounded and pliant from above, 
and form à kind of cavity and refiſtance from 
below, the whereof augments their 
force, by ſu ng one another, as is ſeen in the 
wing, of which we principally 1 

But all this mechaniſm, fo worthy of admica- 
tion, is wanting in the feathers and wings of the 
oſtrich. For the fibres which are at each ſide 
of the quill, are never linked with one another, 
but are and flexible. Not being crooked, 
but ſtreight and equal, have none of the 
diſpoſitions 'to facilitate that interlacing 
which we ſee in thoſe of other birds. This ob- 
ſervation guve Ariſtotle (g occaſion to ſay, that 
the feathers of the oſtrich are like-the ſkins of 
terreſtrjiabanimals, that is to ſay, fitter to cover 
their body than for flight. Thus he never taiſes 
himſelf 
ſwiftneſu that be is only hunted him with 7 5 
hound, or very light horſes (b), trained for 
that purpoſe. The barbe of Africa which are the 
fitteſt for it, are ſold for a hundred ducats, All 
naturaliſts have believed that the motion of 
the oftrich's wings contribute no leſe to the 
{wiftneſs of his pace, than the height and firm- 


neſs of his lege. But M. Perrault makes it ap- 


1 of the 


pear, in the Academy (i), that 

I Meg rügte ace min ene 

) De animalibus, l. iy, . 0 }-- * abt 

(5) Allan. I. M. e 2 fi. N. 1. Job, c. xxxix. v. 18, 
deridet equum et aſcenſorem ejus. | 


(i) Tom, cit, „110 & 0 TH wh | 
888 2 3 | the 


the carth : but runs with ſuch | 


the ſingular nature uf that animal's; feathers, 
could be of no ſervice to him for that pprpaſe; 
and that they are of no further uſe to him, thun 
ſtreamers are to a ſhip, and not like the ſuili 
had before been the univerſal opinion. The 
motion of the oftrich's wings, ſays he can be 
of uſe to him in no other manner than as th tai 
is to fiſhes, which has a motion to advunce 
them in their courſe: but it is certain that hu 
frathers cannot 4 _— 
diſordered and ſo 1doſe as they are; for jt would 
be neceſfary for this, that the organ were an 
even plain, equal and firin, ſuch -as''a' rudder, 
an oar, or the fail of a windmill ; which it i 
not. It is probable that the author of the!book 
of Job had reflected on all cheſe particu}ars, when 
he deſcribes (4) the oſtilch as an uma! to 
whom God had denied the dexterity ö had 
given to other birds, and that he hay not pro- 
vided him with . for excrelſing the 
wonderful action of flight, making no'other'uſo 
of his wings, than to raiſe' them to rec 
impulſe of the wind, when it is favoutable wb 
courſe, It has likewiſe: been lately [rerufked, 
that in hunting the oftrich, he has 
ſo little addreſs in managing the wind 
blows upon hie wings, that the hunters" drew 
an advantage from it; by purſuing Rim oꝶ tat 
fide whence the wind comes, which | 
makes him ſtumble when it is high. It is (aid 
that he has addreſs to take ſtones In y pays, 


4 l 14 / #4 


(1) Job, e. xxxlx. v. 13. | 0 #2 ,mo1 
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and throws them with great dexterity at the 
hunters who at him 100 
n is not lefs le. 
markable than hie outward. © We | ſhall only 
f RY in which the hardeſt ſub- 
are difſolved ; and we ſhall fill follow 
what ar M. Perrault telates of one of theſe 
oſtriches which were diſſected. The gizzard 
of that creatute was an oval fifteen inches 
in length, and eight in breadth. It was divided 
within into two cavities by an eminence formed 
by the muſcular fleſh, which towards the middle 
was thicker than any where elſe by about two 
inches. Theſe two cavities were found full of 
graſs, hdy, barley," bean, hs and pebbles, 
ſome whereof were as larg pullet's b | 
ind about ſeventy ſinall 4 n. 
Theſe were worn away and conſumed about 
three foufths, being ſcratched by their bday 
upon another upon the pebbles ; 
not by any etofivn Which an acid humour or ſpit 
had occhfiched ; for of the pieces which 
were bent and hollow'd oh one fide, were ſo 
ſmooth on the oppolite fide, that no traces of 
the impreſſion could be obſerved ; Whereas the 
hollow ide was not in the leaſt damaged, It's 
cavity Wo etved it from the effwete of the 
friction. otller ſabſtatices contained” in 
the gizzatd, W her ſtonet, legitmes, hay or 
bones, were bee AO 


cen: 
Ancient mige, Fave not then attended to 
%% Allan. de aal VWs 57. 
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that r eenneſs and attrition of the 
braſs, when they faid that the ſtones and iron 
which the oftriches ſwallowed, diſſolved in their 
ſtomachs by a particular virtue which nature 
had given to the ſtomachs of different animal 
whereby ſome digeſted fiſh, others ſtones and 
raw fleſh, and that the oſtrich had been pro- 
vided with the of digeſting metals and 
ſtones. For if the ſtomach of that creature had 
a particular faculty of digeſting metals, it would 
digeſt them in the ſame manner as other 905 
by melting and diſſolving them; but thi 1 
contrary to experience, Which ſhewe that 
the diſlolutiyn of metals was brought about in 
the ſtomach. in the ſame manner it would 
been, out of it, if the braſs had been moyed about 
and pounded with the herbs, or any ſalt, or acid 
liquor, of what nature ſoever..it be. It 1s there- 
fore probable that the oftrich being a, voracious 
animal, which has occaſion to ſwallow fomethiog 
hard to aſſiſt him in digeſting his food, abuſes 
the inſtin& nature has, given him for 
urpoſe, when he ſwallows iron, and eſpecially 
raſs, which changes into a poiſon in 
mach, inſtead of being 
ment, In fact, we learn from thoſe who keep 
theſe animals in the menagery at Verſailles, that 
the oſtriches who ſwallow a deal of iron 
and braſs, die ſoon after, and hat they have 
orders to prevent any belng thrown to them, 
The extreme heat of this greature's tempera- 
ment contributes not a little to it's fertility, Ihe 


lays commonly four and twenty eggs,” every one 


* of 


pieces of 


turned into a nouriſh» | 
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of which wages | or fifteen pounds, and 
Their ſhell is almoſt as hard as a ſtone. 

thus it is not out of fear of breaking her 
that the oſtrich. abandans them, leaving to, 
ſun the care of hatching her it is more 
likely that it is either thro' ulneſs, for ſhe . 
ays them in different places and covers them with 
ſand z or by a natural inſenfibility which the 
ſcripture (n) makes a ſymbol of cruelty. The 
young fare not the leſs happily. for the oſtriches 
aro ſeen in flocks in many iſlands of the 

in Arabia, Syria, Afr 
The Arabs have. been ſo credulous as. to. 
that the oſtrich hatches his eggs yy cove 
them only, In this manner a tray 

himſelf, (u) 1 “ 


e no- 


is obliged to 


in ſearch of food, he gl 
tice of it to | 


companion by his ery, W 
mains, continuing,to look upon 
other returns 4 and likewiſe, when this 
turn is obliged to go in 

notice to com in n 
that he may remain, and that thus, one of ain 
may be continually, lookin the eggs, till 
the chicks are hatched z . hey inter- 
L v. 14, & ſoq. Trem Jerem. „ e. by; 5530 


art, Hleron, part I. I. . e. go ĩðͤ 
(») LP. Vandeb, relat. d' Egypte, p. 10% 
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oy Ares» 
fable — 1 2 The Ethioplatis 
choſe eggs (9), ee nt m wit * 
dich. ey male veſſels of their — 
even caps, Wich hold in 
Altho! the geſh of this ied Hus b wy 0 
und ſmell, the people of Numidiu ſcruple ot w 
out lte On the ther hard; the brain muſt hurt 
culiatly excellent reliſh; flnce the 
— dalus eauſed thoſe of ix Hundred 


at u great feaſt which he 
2 P), Allen ſays, that che han 


kingy hold them Nkewiſe in veſt (y) 
| 00 wo Hud 


'» Before the year 1 
ben Ul in 7285 and neither arſtlnt 


nor modern author had poke bf It. The Ditch 
tht one ut their return from their firſt 
voya 7 aal the Eaſt-Indles. It hac been ven 
the by i prines of the iſland of Jen. 
In 1677 715 —— a of A ſent one 


236 


mit one moment, 


un, king, w ch he hu of the tuer 
chants [why w ming from the Indies, ind 
which lived fot years at Vetſullles, This ws 


the firſt that had been ſeen in France, and fine 
that, ſeveral haveheen carried thither, which Wave 
beth examined afrd diſſected by the gentlemen 
che Academy of Scienced. * * 
This bird is, next to we ofttich, 0 
of all thoſe we are RY with. One of theſe 


- (9 Marmol. de dF t 00 xs) 
D) Lampridius i in ines [ oro way 
) Plin. I. xiv. c. 1 Jos (sf 


4 61 Mem, de l' Acad. tom. III. part. ili, . p. 1 
j Ww : 
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which was diſſected at Paris, was five feet and n 
half long fromm the his dill to that of 
his claws his lege were tworfeet and 4 half lo 
from the bellyao theend of hizelbwa, the headand 
the neck a foot and a half; the toe, taking 
in the claws wits five inches i — and the 
claw only of the little c three inchee; and a half, 
But the wing, Which confiftsronly of fl bare 
quills, was fo (mall, that it 28 be- 
ing concealed under the | feathers of the back. 
From the figure in the Memoirs, we ſoc, 
that tho Head, neck, and prominence of the 
ſtomach, in thibagimal, are without feathers that 
the reſt of the body ſeems rather to be covered 
with a Cir than with feathers z that the ap- 
tdices of fleſh-with which, the bill of pullets 
commoaly furniſhed, are at the bottom of 
the netk in this bird ; that the head is covered 
latge creſt, liks/ that of 4 helmet 


with a - ge 
that the bill 4s cut in two at the extremity j t 
inflcad/ of feathers, the wings 


have but five quills 
without any plume, and that the rump 


feet 
we very large and thek. 4 91910-5011 21 91 


The ing of the body of. the caſour re« 
are ſo pointetl;: fo hard, and thin ſown. The 
moſt part of theſe ſeathers ate er wget). 
wo long flems,' coming out of the fame 
quill, which is very ſhort; thoſe on the rump 
are ſomewhat more than a foot! in length, re- 
ſembling the Hair of a horſe, or the briſtles of 
2 boar, without ſending out any fibres. The 
ſtem is flat, black and ſtining, knotty 2 

*A nig i e 


2 | | 
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the lower z and from every knot proceech 
10 l neck of the caſoar is Entirely 
without — like the head of che 


To ane ' 4/1 


lican a perfect rr — — 
nr 

ESTES . G 0, 50 
not yet known upon . e = eden 
of the church have advanced (7), — poets 


. kill'd her young, by eareſſin — 
them with her Gen * ſhe in he Kreer 
them _ d the ex 


grief; —— the —— more ſenſible 
— . wounded his breaſt with his bill, and 
that the blood which iſſued thente reſtored life 
to the young. Nothing ſimilar to this is found 
in any of the ancient naturaliſts that are'known 
to us. It is, fays Voſſius (), af fable inventei 
by a ſpirit fond of figures and hierog J t0 
make an alluſion for Jeſus „who has 
reſtored us to life by ſhedding of his blood. 

It is true, there is ſomething in the y_» 
which might have given riſe to that 
in a very remote manner. That bird 
names among the ancients. Ariſtotle. (v)) and 


lian (&) call it the pecan; or and 
Pliny (% the owe The Grſt- of hel 
0 | J f 19% thi. 

orig, Xil, e. oo rn 1 i. a, wa 25 ary 


gh, J. r. f. f 


CR idolol. 1 "4 94. zal OO 

OI Ki 14 RA of ml 
Iii, e. 40. | 

7 Plin. I. x. e. 47: 
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names fign —— —— cuts or plere and 
the other the noiſe which the ai makes by his 
braying. The moderne, who have been more 
attentive to the of theſe names, and 
to the relation which they have to the 

of different birds,” than to the defer] which 
the ancients have left us of it, are at's loſt to dl- 
ſinguiſh what bird ought to be called the 
can, 'and what' the — Some 
that the bittern id the onocrotalus, becauſe he 
pierces the with his bill, and then makes 
a remarkable noiſe (2). Others would have it 
(a) that the pelicin' of the ancients is the fame 
with what —— — account of the 
figure of his bill, 

we ſee from the Memoirs of the Academy, 
nature has not "formed it for that uſe. Voſſius 
0 doubts not that it is the prevs martivs;” and 
Bochart adduces ſeveral teſtimonies to prove that 
it is the nifficorax-of David (c). Theſe incon- 
iſtencies have occaſioned father Har- 
douin ra 


ceech 


2 


lolet 


= 


e the 


reſembles a hatchet. But 
'that 


L2EEESSESESZS 


S 


has 

18 

can ind a fa bir. 

ho' Vet, the deſcription - then unelethe have 
wo BW left of it, agrees ſo with the obſerva- 
ind By tions of the moderne, that we cannot call in que- 
and tion the exiſtence of that bird, whether We 
ele WF give it the name of the . or the onoere= 
dor. ( Belo, af i, 1.6. | 

45) (% Mandelſlo, = 

0 Voſlius, loco ner | 


e) Hiervs, II. I. U. e 80. p. 6 
(4) Nik L © ©. 46. MW 
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ong 
figure o — 5 
One of thele deſcribed in the 


lame, 


extremity ings! 
from the! end of the bill — 
The bill, which wis an inch and eight lines in 
breadth, was fourteen inches long ; the feet from 
the bottom of the belly to the extremity of tis 
claws, were fifteen — the Saat oe fuur 
and a half, and the neck tee. 
The ſtrength of this” bird ſucpaſſes it's bulk, 
Aldrovandus (/] relates from ganctius, that un 
onocrotalus let fall an Ethiopian infant Which h 


had carried up to a great height, in the ſame man- 
ner as eagles ſometimes carry _ rabbits and lambe 


n Like theſe laſt, 


a jon 0 all the other 
he takes 1 — — ght even to the clouds... Calne 


_—_— in a lettet — to Geſnerus u celebrated 

15 . ), talks of a tame ohocrotalue, which 
roſs ſo high, as to appear no bigger than u fal- 
low. Aﬀet having followed for u long time the 
emperor Maximilian, flying above the rh 
whenever it marched, it _ afterwards main 
tained by order of that prince at the 
ment of four crowns a day, and it is 
lived four and twenty years n — Theſe 


* 1 1 e. 8. 


Ornithol, 1, i! * 
obſer» 


rere rte F Isis TEST 


with thaſe, made an 


menagery of; Ver- 
i Levi XIV. It * ad rer 


g (welve years, v 
Of the two . at Patis, the 
firſt had all White feathers, excepting in the 
wings, in ſome places were brown and 
black ; the ire rare any 1a wept was 
with a little red of a fleſh colour. The ſecoud 
had no pure White, but was all over of a: fleſh 
colour, r- black feathers. dome have 
been ſeen, ayer — the 1 except at the 
— —ͤ—mu ich was white. Some. 
have a 4 wy . — the head, others 
not ; Which ſhe ws there are ſome ſmall varieties 
in the, pl of that bicd. 


EN A difioguithad. by a mark gar 


8 1 10 mn ly bill, which as we. 
ve in ong, 
N ont of the Teck, wink 6 
feathers, in which it kee ps it's 
if Wy red for digeſtion. When thete 2, 
a, ere, Which incommodes him, he ſwallows 
it 19 but if he perceives any thing in- 
r CIT . 
t is , ancients have 7 
taken notice of this as well ad the modernes. 
The water pelicans, ſays Ariſtotle (0), ſwallow a 
any many ſhell-fiſh, which they keep till the 
eat or the diſſolving Win has opened them 


(4) De anlm, I. Ix, e. 16, & ud, 144 


| * 


* 
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then throwing them up, take that which 
is ſit for eating. lian ſays the 
more expreſs terms (1). What 
where (/) of an Idle bird he 
every thing reſembles ſo entirely 
talus, that Caſaubon has remarked 
ſume bird under two different names, 
ing to Pliny (my the onocrotalus differs 
from the 4 this, that he has under 
throat a e e what proper fo im. 
out his uſe what is 1 him. 
— Volkamer in his 
nature, ſays (d) that he ſaw at the falr of — 
a pelican, which it's maſter had kept for fifty 
years, He was larger and — than m 
eagle, but very like that bird in ſhape and colour, 
except that from his head to his wings he had 
turned grey thro' age, He affirms that of ull 
birds this is the longeſt liver, that a 
age like the eagle, and often paſſes a cent 
adds, that the falſe ow under b 
bk a capacity, ſo lar 
* his band de l. which 


digeſted, and ſo hot as to | 
_ that this anicnal draws it — thence to 
give to his young. . POR Hae 

'Sinoethe ancient have obſerved Pp 


De enim. 1. in. e. 50. mn n [} v0 $657 

L. xvi. 0. 4 | | ate heb | 
HO Hiſt. at U . e. 4. | 4 
e Deead. iii, an. iv. p. 247, & ſeq. 
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Yolkamer; this ſingularity of the pelican, it is not 
to be doubted but that this is the only foundation 
of that alluſion of the fathers of the church, 
when they ſay this bird tears his entrails with 
his bill, in order to nouriſh. or revive his young 
with the blood iſſuing from thence, - But | as 
much may be. ſaid of the greateſt part of other 
birds, which 2 o.] can ſwallow a 
great quantity of food, with which they fill their 
ullet in order to carry it to their mate when 
he is broodlh „or to their young. | 
What the Latin fathers have attributed to the 
lican, is nothing in compariſon of the puerile 
bles which the ancient Greeks have advanced 
phoenix, a bird as fabulous as their 
fmous chimera. They repreſent it (o) of the 
bigneſy of the eagle, the head creſted with an 
exquiſite plumage, the feathers .of the neck 
like gold, the reſt purple, the tail white, mixed 
with feathers of 4 carnation. colour, and the 
eyes ſparkling-like ſtars. Manilius the ſenator 
was the firſt Who gave an account, of it to the 
Latins at his return from an expedition to the 
eaſt, © What he related, ſeemed ſo marvellous, 
that the ſpread about every where. He 

was believed the more readily, becauſe he cited 
the uniform teſtimony of the Greeks and Orien- 
tals, and becauſe, people could not hope to en- 
quire into the fact themſel ves. 

Error a this del whores a the mal 


% Herod, I. ii, Plin. I. x. c. 2. 9olin. Polyhiſtor. 6. 33. Fer. 
hierogl. I. Xx. fol. 144. 1 | _ 


Var. I. 3 + undoubted 
- * a 


my 
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. undoubted fat; and they ow of it as a thing 
confeſſed for certain by all the world, Saint 
Clement the pope (p), writing to the Corinthian, 
in the name of the church of Rome, uſes the 
example of the phœnix to prove to them the 
reſurreRion z he relates thing that had 
been ſaid extraordinary of that bird. He ex- 
efſes himſelf in this manner. Let vs con- 
der that prodigy which happens in the eaſt 
where we ſee u bird called the phoenix, the only 
one of it's ſpecies, 'This a lives for the 
=_ of five hundred z; ahd when he 
nds himſelf near death, he builds a neſt; 0 
_—_ incenſe, and other ſpices ; he lays him- 
felf down in it, and after a certain time, 
ends his days. Out of his putrified fleſh there 
ariſes a ſort of worm, which being nouriſhed 
for ſome time by the ſubſtance of the animl 
begins at firſt to be covered with feathers z and 
when become ſtronger, - he takes the neſt 
in which are contained the bones of him wh 
had given him birth z and” paſſing Ar 


to Egypt, advances to the city of trad 
There in full day, and in the fight of all weg o 
ectators, he lays the bones on "the uftar ol e 


pe ſun; and afterwards retires. The 
ieſts immedintely conſult their annals, . 
exact computations they find that this bird 
has returned ptecifely at the end of five hundred 
years,” From Italy this fuble paſſed into Afric 


0) 8. Clem. exiſt, i. n. 25. | | | * (u) 


E 
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1s we ſee by Tertullian (q), who cites this ex- 
imple to prove the ſatne thing with ſaint Clement, 
But the ancients Vary about the death of the 

hœnlx. Moſt of them ſay (7), that when he finds 
n end approaching, 8 himſelf down on his 
funeral p the betting 


he 
e, to which he ſets fire by 
of his wings, and the rays of the ſun ; that in 
this fituntlon he ſuffers himſelf to be conſurned, 
ind that, from His aſhes his ſucceſſor ariſes; 
this is What has vecaſioned him to be conſe- 
crated to the fun (1). His longevity is a 


kcond ground of ' diſpute, A king of Ethiopia, 
whoſe letter to the pope is cited by Vofſiny (7), 
lows him! but three centuries, Herodotuy, 
Elian, PhiloRtratus, Orus, Ovid, Tacitus, Vie- 
br, give him four hundred and forty, or five 
hundred | years, Pliny, on the teſtimony of 
Manilius; fays fix hundred and ſety. Martial 
ind Lactantlus, a thouſand ; and Arabian 
wthors, che E ns and Rabbins, go far be- 
fond it, becauſe, ſay they, he had not eaten the 
brbidden fruit (u). Notwithſtanding theſe con- 
tadictions, and the confeſſion of ſeveral of 
thoſe writers, who candidly own what is faid of 
e phoenix to be ambiguous, Tacitus does not call 
's reality in queſtion, and ſeems conyinced 
hat that bird had been ſeen at certain times in 


(9) Tertul. de reſur. earn. E. 12. p. Ho ; 

c) See the places cited by father Hardouln, at the begingirg 
i the tenth book of Pliny : ſee alſo Gattaker,adverſar, J. P. 480, 

„] Tacit annal. I. vi. e. 29, \ | 

(t) De idolol, I. iti. E. 99 I 

% Vide Bochart. Hieroz. part II. I. viic.s. 


L 2 Egypt 


108 


E 
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urs (x) diſaſtrous events z ſuch as the death of 
iberius, Father Martinius aſſures us that it 
appeared in China at the beginning of the reign 


of Kahoar the fourth, 
comes from the Indies, | 
hut to be aſſured that 
which thus appears, is the phœnix, it is neceſſary 
one ſhould be certain that it is the ſame which had 
appeared many ages before; it is neceſſary 
ſhould be ſeen. to riſe from the aſhes of the fleſ 
of his predeceſſor, without which it is impol- 
ſible: to define his, birth, the length of his life, 
his ſingular death, and every thing which con- 
ſtitutes the wonderful in this bird, But this is 
impoſſible; for the greateſt part of alithors 
bring him from the Indies, ſome from Arabia, 
others from the ſources of the Nile, and all from 
ſolitary and deſart places. Beſides, he is a bird of 
paſſage, who does not give people time to ext- 
mine him, and who returns not, ſay they, but 
after ſeveral ages, It is giving welght to ſuch 
fictions to take up time in refutin 

The error proceeds from the ambigulty (0 
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pt (4), Others ſay, that it had come to Rome, 
that it's preſence had 


portended to th 


g them, 


of the word phenix, or gelt, which ig 


equally a palm tree, or a bird of that name. He- 
cauſe the pith of the palm tree is very nouriſh 


(w) Ubi ſupra. Aurel. Vicor ſays that it appeared in the 
year of the 242 In Claudlo. | 

5 Dion Caſſius, I. lvii. Xiph. in Tiberlo. 
g 5 Bochart. loco cit, P. Le Brun. Pratiques ſuperfiit. t, 
. 8 | 


any old that he 
this extraordinary bind 
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Ing, agreeable to the taſte and conduelve to 
health z It has been aid that It preſerves life 
1 long time, that It cures dangerous diſtempers, 
ind draws people back from the gates and the 
ums of death. The ſame name of eh has 
occaſioned all theſe qualities to be transferred to 
the bird that bears it, It is of no conſequence 
o know whether the Greeks, the Rabbins, the 
Arabians, or the Egyptians begun the allu- 
fon, and who embelliſhed it with the fine 
circumſtances, of the neſt, the perfumes, the 
burning, the death, the reſurrection, and the 
homage paid to the ſun in the city where he 
was adored, We know it has always been 
ilowable for poets and painters to invent fle- 
tons, Which would not be received if they came 
fom any other perſons, A few worms accom- 
ranying'the figure of a bird riſing from the aſhes, 
rc ſufficient to give riſe to the miſtake, among 
people who entertained ſo readily ſuch imagi- 
nations, as thoſe we have now mentioned, Bede 
had diſcovered that ſource of the alluſion in 
writing on that part of the book of Job, where 
the holy man ſays (v), that he will die in the 
little neſt which he has made, and multiply 
his days like the palm tree that is to ſay; In 
the figurative ile, like the phanix, Tertul- 
lan, on the contrary (“), has ſubſtituted the 
compariſon of the bird to that of the tree, in 
theſe words of David Y ut palma florebir. 
| 9 


( Job, e. xxix, v. 18, 
(*) De reſur, earn. 6 18, p. 187, 


4 L 3 : He 


. He has ſaid; Florebit enim velut phanix de fu 
nere, id eſt de morte, | TRY 
Altho' all theſe reflections were not unknown 
to Ceſar Scaliger (a), yet he pr there wa 
a real phoenix, and that it was the /emende ot 
ſemendal, which has been found in the ſouthern 
countries of the Indies, 'The bill of this bird (4) 
is pierced at three different places, like the pipes 
of an organ, thro' which he is ſaid to ſend 
forth wonderful ſounds, when at the point of 
death, He makes himſelf a pile of edorife. 
raus woods, which he kindles by the beating 
of his wings z he burns himſelf in it, and from 
his aſhes ariſes a particular worm, which ume 
changes into a bird, But the fable Chews itſelf 
likewiſe in the imaginary propertjcs of this ani. 
mal. That melodious ſinging inſpired; by the 
approaches of death, ſuch as is attributed to the 
ſwan and the phenix, is a fabulous tale, of 
which no proof can be given (c), altho' it ha 
been advanced that certain nations, 
tomed to the exerciſes of à country life, un- 
derſtand the ſongs of birds, and the cries of 
animals, It is notwithſtanding true, according 
to the teſtimony of ſeveral ancients, that there 
is a bird in the Indies (4), perhaps ſingular in 
it's ſpecies, which lives in the midſt of flames 


(a) Exercit. 233. 5 

(þ) Cardan. de ſubtilit. 1. x. ex navigatione N colai Conti] 4 
Poggio dato Ko de on 

(e) Philoſt, in vita Apoll. Tyan. I. i. c. 20. & I. iii. e 40. 
cum notis Olearii. | | 

(4) Ex variis autoribus Arab, apud Bochart. ibid. p. 523. 
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_ the 1 hurt, * it's eggs Rath, 69 
and obliges it's you o to go into . 
They made clothe of it's 242 and in order 
to cleanſe them threw them into the fire. 
Some have called that bird ſemende or ſemendal, 
1 But this laſt is a kind of lig- 
(e). If there was nothing extraordinary 
in this but the reſiſting the heat of an element 
which ſeems to be made for the deſtruction of 
every thing, it ought not (/ on that account 
be reckoned fabulous, Every body knows 
that there is in Lower Languedoc, a fort of Nuff 
made of a particular ſtone, called the Alun 
if feathers, which is uſed at table as an ordl- 
nary cloth, and thrown into the fire when lt 
requires cleaning, in the ſame manner as we 
put _ out to waſh, 
% Sea the Memoirs of the Academy, tom. III. part lil. p. 77. 
"(7 Ciabon gow » Ln es of this Tn Atheo, l. vd. 
6.13. p. 69% | dw 
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them had acquired an empire over many of the 
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T would not be. ſurpriſing, if in a particular 
—— of the Indies, collected from fo great 
a number of writers ancient and modern, the 
reader ſhould expect to find a ſucceſſion of thoſe 
princes, who have. reigned in ſuch vaſt and flou- 


riſhing countries. It would no doubt inform u 


of many intereſting events, both in peace and 
war, in arts and ſciences ; it would make us ac- 

uainted with the character of the nation, and 
the kings who have governed it: and the hi 
would be much more inſtructing and more amuſ- 
ing. But whatever reſearches I have made into 
that affair, I have diſcovered nothing; and I can 


venture to ſay, there is no known writer who has 
given. that ſucceſſion I wanted to find. All thoſe 


who have wrote of the Indies have only ſpoken 
as travellers, who attached themſelves more to 
the curioſities, to the remarkable things of the 
country, and to it's preſent ſtate, than to that 
which preceded their time. We have beſides, 
no native writers of the country, who have given 
us a ſucceſſion of their 08 So that it 1s not 
ſurpriſing it ſhould be entirely unknown to us. 
tis however certain, that the government of 


the Indies was always monarchical ; that the 


kings were more numerous there than in any 


other nation of the world z and that ſome of 


reſt, 
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reſt,” Pliny 5 who had before him different 
relations; informs us that the Indians reckoned 
one hundred and fifty-three kings from the con- 
queſts of Bacchus to thoſe of Alexander the 
great, which were to them two memorable 
eras. It is true, that this number of ſovereigns 
becomes ſuſpicious by the exaggeration of the 
interval which it places between the two con- 
querors, in reckoning 6402 years and three 
months; unleſs their at leaſt in the anci- 
ent ages, were much ſhorter than our's, as 
were among the ancient Egyptians. What he ad 
has nothing contrary to the rules of probability. 
He ſays, that the ſubjects of the king of the 
Gangarides maintained for him ſeventy thouſand 
foot, a thouſand horſe, and ſeven hundred ele- 
phants ; that the Galmodreſians and their allies 
furniſhed to their prince, fifty thouſand | foot, 
three thouſand horſe, and four hundredelephants; 
that the: ince of Andares, richer and larger 
than all the reſt, had for the defence of its con- 
fines, one hundred thouſand foot, two thouſand 
horſe, and a thouſand elephants; that the coun- 
try of the Praſians, of which Palimbrota was the 
capital, could raiſe fix hundred thouſand infan- 
try, thirty . thouſand cavalry, and nine thouſand 
elephants. By the help of this feeble ray, of 
light, we ſee, iſt, How well the Indies were 
peopled, ſince the military claſs alone furniſhed 
ſo many fighting men in every province; the 
reaſon of which 1s conceived to be, that-the air 


(e) Hift, nat. I. vi, e. 18, & 19. 
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was very pure, the aliments healthy and plenti- 
ful, that the Indians never left their coun · 
try to make ſettlements elſewhere. adly, It ap- 
pears to have been an ancient cuſtom among them 
not to pay annual 1 s or ſubſidies to the 
rince; but to defray the expence of his houſe · 
d and the troops, as was the e among 
the Perſians their neighbours, under the reigns 
of Cyrus and Cambyſes, zdly, We ſee how 
common elephants were in that country, and of 
what utility they were in war. gthly, It ap- 
pears on the contrary, that were very 
ſcarce, ſince in their armies the cavalry bore no 
proportion to the infantry. Thoſe bred in that 
country are but indifferent; ſuch as are good, 
come from Perſia. Motta 
For want of better lights, we muſt have te- 
courſe to ſome remarkable revolutions which oc- 
caſioned changes in the government of the 
weſtern part of the Indies. Theſe; countries 
have been at all times the object of emulation 
to the heroes of Aſia, Egypt and Greece. Au- 
cient tradition informs us that Bacchus and Her- 
cules carried their arms thither. But as there 
were ſeveral conquerors of that name, authors 
(h) differ about thoſe who penetrated firſt into 
the Indies; and after long diſquiſitions, they 
leave us entirely in uncertainties and difficulties 
upon that point. It appears nevertheleſs, that 


(b) See on that queſtion Lucias in Baccho. Arrian. de exped- 
Alex, p. 318, 319, & 321, Diod. l. ii. p. 123. Strabo, I. 27. 
* 1, Q. Curt. I. viii. c. 10. Philoſtrat. vita Apol. I. ü. e. 8, & 9 

n. I. vi. c. 16, & 17% 4s | this 
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this Bacchus was the ſon of Semele, but we can 
decide nothing about Hercules. b 

Megaſthenes ſays in Arrian (i), that Semira- 
mis, who had formed the project to conquer all 
Aſia, was ſurpriſed by death, when ſhe was 
preparing to march into the Indies, 0 

Altho Arrian calls in queſtion the expedition 
of Seſoſtris into theſe remote provinces, it is ſo 
formally atteſted (/) by others, that we cannot 
refuſe aſſent to their teſtimony. -; But it was at- 
tended with no conſequences with reſpect to go+ 
vernment, that prince not having readered thoſe 
nations tributary whom he had ſubdued by the 
terror of his arms, but. reſting contented with 
having brought them under his power, His 
ſucceſſors did not even attempt to preſerve his 
conqueſts, | amb. wal 1 'K | 
But the expedition of Darius the ſon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes, was attended with conſequences more 
real, Confounded at his bad ſucceſs in the de- 
farts of Scythia, he turned his arms againft the 
Indians. He entered into their country by ſur- 
prize (n), he reduced them to his ence, 
and im upon them a tribute of ſixty talent 
of gold, which amounts to eleven millions of 
livres a year; he made this conqueſt the twen+» 
tleth ſatrapy of his empire, rendered the 
people his vaſſals. They ſerved thenceforth in 
that quality under the enſigns of Perſia, We 
find them in the muſters of the armies of 


(i) In Tndicis, e. 5. 
{/) Vid. L'hiſt. d'E 
* Vid. I'hiſt, des 


. 2437, & ſeq, 


Xerxes, 
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. Xerxes, Ochus, and Darius Codomannus, the 
laſt of that monarchy, yore 
It is probable the ſon of Hyſtaſpes carried his 
conqueſts no farther than the river Indus; but 
Alexander extended his much farther C). That 
rince, who was never ſucceſsfully oppoſed but 
his on ſoldiers, had reſolved to puſh his 
fortune -to the utmoſt, and penetrate to the ex- 
tremity of the- continent, and was preparing 
to = the Hyphaſis when the Macedonians re- 
fuſed to follow him. Thus the ancients could have 
no exact knowledge of the Indies beyond that 
river. Already had the conqueror reduced under 
his power the greateſt part of that vaſt realm. 
The report of his valour and of his viRtories 
over the Perſians and the Bactrians, had re- 
ſounded there a long time before his arrival, 
No ſooner was he entered upon the frontiers, 
than Taxila, one of the moſt illuſtrious princes 
of the nation, went to do homage to him for 
his crown. But the hero, contented with his 
ſubmiſſion, left him the throne of his anceſtors, 
and ſhewed him,'that generoſity and greatneſs of 
ſoul; were no leſs prevalent in him, than thoſe 
warlike virtues which had ſpread his fame' from 
ſo great a diſtance. Almoſt all the kings of the 
country followed the example of Taxila, and 
returned equally ſatisfied with their reception. 
Porus, who had made ſo much reſiſtanes till it 
was out of his power to reſiſt any longer, was 
overcome leſs by the arms, than by the humanity 


Ie) Vid, Phiſt, des Macedoniens, part v. I. v. . h / lag 
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of Alexander. That prince treated him like a 
king, as he had required ; he aggrandized the 
power of his ſceptre z he ſet him over the great- 
eſt number of the kings who had become the 
vaſſals and tributaries of the Macedonian hero, 
and ordered that after his departure, Porus 
ſhould repreſent Alexander. We have taken 
notice above, that one of the ſucceſſors of that 
illuſtrious Indian king, ſent ambaſſadors to Ceſar, 
to let him know, that tho' he commanded over 
ſix hundred kings of his own nation, he was 
nevertheleſs ready to obey him, and follow him 
with all his ſubjects, wherever he ſhould be 
pleaſed to lead him. : 
The expedition of Antiochus the great into 
the Indies, does not appear to have been very 
conſiderable, He only made an alliance wi 
Sophagazonius (o, who gave him ſeveral ele- 
phants, and furniſhed him with provifions. Not 
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inclining to penetrate any farther, for reaſons 
with which iſtorians do not acquaint” us, he 
returned towards Arachoſia, leaving Andro- 
v, ſthenes of Cyzicum to take care of the mon 
of which Sophazagonius had ſtipulated to give 
ſe him, 1 | onus 
A | 
ie (e) Polyb, hiſt, I. xi. e. 8. | 
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n A F. Vm :.f 
Of the Commerce of the Ancients to tbr Ales 


HAT knowledge which the Indians had 

of the valour and merit of the Roman 
conqueror, ſuppoſed an habitual and frequent 
commerce (p) with the weſtern nations from the 
time of the Macedonian war. The governors 
and the colonies which Alexander had left there, 
introduced into. that eduntry, not only the lan- 
guage (9), but the religion of the Greeks g and 
this occaſioned continual -and reciprocal voyages 
from Greece, Syria, and Egypt to the 145 
The tempting recital which was made af theſe 
newly diſcovered kingdoms, engaged Ptolomy 
Philadelphus to ſend thither Megaſthenes and 
Dionyſius (7), in order to brin 5 an exact 
account of the nature of theſe countries, the 
nius of the people, and the power of their 
ings. But both the one and the other impoſed 
upon the public ridiculous fables, with which 
they thought to embelliſh their relatidns. Cre- 
dulity muſt have been carried to the greateſt 
height, to believe the childiſh tales which 
advanced, perhaps in order to improve on thoſe 
of Cteſias, Nearchus and Oneſicritus. Daimachus 


e Apoll 
« Ul, e. 


38 
%) Philoſt. in vita Apoll. I. lil. e 14. 
(r) Plin. I. vi. c. 17. Strabo, I. Ii. p. 70. & l. xv. pet totum. 
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ind Eratoſthenes trod pretty neatly 
rat, They ſought rather after what wes Won 
 Mecrful, than whe was uwe. 
oe, The more they, enlarged upon thecuciolties 
Nad the riches of thaticouatry, the greater deſire 
they itſpired into the merchants 0 attempt a 
rade thither. Philadelphus, who had it noleſs 
it heart to enrich Egypt, than to make the ſci> 
aces flouriſh, rendered the means eaſy to them. 
He He built the city of Berenice (s) on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Red-ſca. But that harbour not 
having been found convenient as had been be- 
ieved, they made uſe of that of Myos-Hormos, 
vhich was near it, and much better. It was 
here that all the mercantile goods were landed 
rhich they brought from the Indies, from Per+ 
fa, Arabia, and Ethiop 


ia. From thence to Cop- 
vs, a town. built upon the Nile a. little above 
Thebes, and twelve days 


from Berenice, 
he cauſed to be cut a cel 


which they 
ranf} their offs, when .did not 
chuſe to make uſe of camels; and ordered n 
great number of inns to be built on the road, 
where. travellers might find every thing that was 
neceſſary for them, From Coptos, the mer- 
chants carried their effeQts, by way of the Nile, to 
Alexandria, and from thence they were diſperſed 
wer all the weſt ; and from the exchange which 
was made there, they daily increaſed the car- 
nn r the Indies. 


Prid. ad an. 259. p. 16, Maffey, 


10 $trabo, 1. xvil, p. 81g. 
bit, Jud. part I. I. l. e. 18, 


Pliny 


in the ſame + 
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Pliny (t) gives an exact deſcription" of the 
route held 8 who made that 
voyage. From Alexandria, they aſcended the 
Nile to Coptos ; from thence they [+ war 
Berenice, and embarked at Myos - 

Going out of the Red - Sea, they touched at 
Ocellis, a port of Arabia at the extremity of the 
Iph, or at Cana, a little farther eaſtward in 
the ſame country, or at the cape of Sy 
now called Fartak, From thence, without ſtop- 
ping, they made fail to Patule, ſituated upon one 
of the mouths of the Indus; or for Muſiris, ot 
Barace, which was at no great diſtance; or for the 
iſland Taprobane, now Ceylon The ſhips ſailed 
about the beginning of ſummer, and retutned 
to Egypt before the winter ſolſtice in the ſame 
ear. 1 181 ee 
This trade was one great object of the Roman 
ambition, and one engaging motive for them to 
take poſſeſſion of Egypt. After they had made 
themſelves maſters of it, they raiſed it to a much 
. height than ever it had been before. 
very year they carried thither above five mil- 
lions worth of merchandize, and gained 1 
hundred fold on what they brought back 
That traffick was ſo much the more advantageous 
| to them, that it did not drain the empire of it's 
© * ſpecie, and that they made great returns, by the 
ſale of thoſe rare and precious commodi 
which came from the Levant. It was then the 
cuſtom of the Indians, and chiefly of thoſe in 


(/) Hit. nat. I. vi, e. 23. c 10 
Taprobane, 
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Taprobane, to make no uſe of money in trade (u). 


P 
The even little in the kingdom, ſince In - 
ad 1 they paid every year a thouſand 
ulents of amber to the prince (x). The tribute 
of ſixty talents of -which they 27 to the 
perſians, was raiſed , moſt probably by the ſale 
of theſe mercantile goods which they received 
tom them, The , remote ſituation, and that 
maxim among the Indians never to go out of their 
own country, kept them in ignorance of the 
prices of thoſe things which were brought among 
them ; and having ivory, purple, metals, preci- 
cus ſtones, pearls, ſilks and ſpiceries amongſt 
them in great abundance, they bartered them 
for commodities very common in Europe, iron 
ting the only thing which the Roman law pro- 
hibited being carried thither 40 This is the 
uticle whereof the companies eſtabliſhed within 
theſe two centuries make their chief profit. 

The immenſe profits attending this trade, en- 
riged ſeveral princes and rich private perſons 
to undertake it as well as the Romans. Mr, 
Huet (2) ſhews that it might, and frequently 
was carried on, by the north through various 
channels z and that taking advantage of the Me- 
literranean, the Euxine, and Conn ſeas, and 
great many navigable rivers which are found b 
the way, there remained un inconſiderable paſ- 


| / 
(s) Pauſ. lib, ii. e. 18. p. 635. 
(x) Cteſ. p. 670, #4 | 
0 Procop. de bello Perfico, I. i. e. 19, Gov 
(z) See his hiſtory of the trade and navigation of the ancients, 
rom the 51ſt to the 56th chapter. | 


vol. I. M ſage 


- ſage by land. All the northern nations were 


trade under the emperors, ſince the reign of Ti. 


obliged to follow that — which was much 
more troubleſome than by the ocean, on accbunt 
of a law which the Romans mide, to ſuffer no fo. 
reigner to enter the Red-ſta. Tho' hiſtorians 
have neglected to inform us of the ſtate of that 


berius, it is however certain, that theſe princes 
continued it with great diligence (a). From 
whence aroſe that multiplicity of duties and taxes 
on ſpices, drugs, ſtuffs, tinctures, animals, and 
other rarities, the greateſt part of 'which are 
now little known, as may be (een by a catalogue 
of them extant in the collection of the Roman 
laws (9), | OO 
But it was entirely abandoned after the fifth 
or the ſixth century, on account of the win 
— were obliged to maintain agalnſt the 
barbarous nations, and the loſſes the em- 
pire had ſuffered by them; or through the ne- 
lect of the emperors. Silk among other thing 
ad become extremely dear in the weſt, when 
they learnt, as it were by accident, the me: 
thod of rendering it plentiful, and of manufic- 
turing it. About the 0 5 $0, ſome Indian 
monks having come to Conſtantinople (e), were 
informed that the emperor Juſtinian eager!y 
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(a) Vid. Pierre Gerberon. Treatiſe of navigation, e. 4. Thit 
work is publiſhed at the head of a new and curious collection of 
voyages to Aſia, from the 12th to the i 5th century; Printed u 
the Hague, 1255 2 | 2 
. Bien. xxxix. t. 4 
(e) Proc. hiſt, arcane, c. 17. 
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wiſhed to have it in his dominions. THey 
offered to procure t for Him, and that prince 
engaged them to undertake it by great promiſes, 
They returned to the Indies, and brought from 
the country of Serind filk-wortns, which they 
hatched, and fed with the leaves of the mul- 
berry trees z they taught the manner of working 
the filk which the worms d, and began 
to manufucture it in the empire, I have related 
« large in another work (4), how the Turks 
made an alliance with the Romans nine years 
ifterwards by means of their trade in ilk, 
which a good deal lowered it's price In the em- 


15 yr iod 5 — op made 1 
uropo (e), but at an 6, two cities 
1 Prone, and it was till fo dear that the 
emperor Juſtinian was obliged to pint er at 
eight crowns of gold the pound * ; a confiderable 
ſum, which nevertheleſs occaſioned great di- 
turbance in trade, for the merchants pro- 
ended to loſe by it 88 


e n AP. m. 
Revolutions of the Indlies in the middle age. 


THE commerce which the Romans, the 
Y Lamp and Arabians eſtabliſhed to the 
Indies, the time that Alexander had made 


4% Hiſt. Kom whder the name of Laurence Echard t. x. p. 22, 
ne ts 
irres. 
NM 2 them 
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them acquainted with theſe rich countries, 

duced no revolution in the government. & 
tented with the riches and the treaſures they 
drew from thence, they made no attempts 
reduce either the people of the continent, «c 
the adjacent iſlands z, but traded with thetw u 
friends and faithful allies, whoſe peace and fe- 
poſe they had no intention to violate. - |Such 
difference is found between the ancients and the 
conquerors of latter ages. Theſe, having di. 
covered the way by ſea to the Indies, have not 
contented themſelves with the trade which they 
might carry on as well as other nations; but 
imagined they had a right to declare open wat 
againſt the Indians, to take poſſeſſion of their 
Cities, their harbours, and their treaſyres, and 
to render om age ſlaves. 233 1 
enjoyed a happy liberty, which they had 

ferved in an 4 — from all forel 1 
minion. Alexander himſelf was only ambitious 
of the title of their conqueror, without inter- 
rupting the regular ſucceſſion of their pringes, 
He leit them all upon the thrones of their au- 
ceſtors, and in the ſame ſtate of ſubjeQion 
to the more potent monarchs, as is to this 
day the cuſtom among them. Knowing their 
delicacy on that point, and afraid to render his 
conqueſts grievous, he renounced the title of 
king of the Indies, but. conferred it on the 
generous Porus (a), as on him whoſe great foul 


(a) Alianus, l. v. c. 20. Plut. in Alex. & de ejus fortuna. 
Strabo 1. xvi, Diod. I. xviii. p. 559. Juſtin, I. xii, e. 3. Q Curt: 


J. viii. c. te. 
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e the bra; Nt all the nation ; and 
ſubjected to his ' obedience a t man | 
| — whom the terror of , Macedonian 
ume had brought from afar to the feet of that 
hero, or who had been ſubdued with littletrouble, 

The tributary princes, accuſtomed from the 
arlieſt times to that kind of dependence, bore 
t without murmuring ; and their ſubjects, natu- 
ally tractable, peaceable, and innocent, were 
een ignorant of the name of rebellion. On the 
contrary their principal ſtudy was to pleaſe their 
prince. This is evident from the reſpectful 
manner in which they approached his perſon. 
| being the cuſtom among the Indian nations 
never to preſent themſelves before their prince 
with empty hands, the Indians commonly of- 
fred up to him flowers, or water diſtilled from 
them, as a ſymbol of their ſentiments towards 
him, and repeated on their knees, at the foot 
of the throne, this flattering elogium which had 
paſſed into a formula. Be thou for ever 
happy (5), O prince worthy of our homage ; 
brilliant ſtar, who borroweſt thy luſtre from no 
other; raviſhing beauty, who adorneſt the purple 
and the diadetn; thou who art the ſource of 
our good fortune, and riſeſt like another ſun, 
to diffuſe light and joy in' the hearts of thy' ſub- 
jets. Salutary and beneficent as that firſt of 
ſtars, thou giveſt to the earth that virtue and 
fertility which nouriſn men: thou enlighteneſt 
them in their ways, thou inſpireſt them with 
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© wiſdom, thou leadeſt them to good. The God 
of heaven has depoſited in thy hands the 
enfigns of his power; thy hands ſuſtain in hi 
name both the poles; it is by thee he moye 
the firmament, guides the ſtars in their 
courſe, and makes them ref It is 
from thy face they receive their brightnek, 
becauſe thou art thyſelf . the living . imape 
of celeſtial. light. Nothing can be more pre- 
cious to me, ſacred lord, than thy proſperity, 
thy friendſhip, thy goodneſs, and thy favour, be- 
cauſe they conſtitute the cauſe and the certainty 
of my felicity,” After this preamble they de 
clared the N which they came to make. 
Sentiments full of ſuch profound reſpeR, 4 
ſerved the throne from all hazard of rebellior 
and were the moſt aſſured pledges of a ſolid 
and laſting peace. | * 
Such a peace they had enjoyed in the Indie 
for the ſpace of fifteen centuries, ing 
from Alexander the great, when there aroſe in 
the north à prince as full of ambition ag. the 
Macedonian hero, and who carried deſalation 
almoſt thro' all Aſia, By theſe marks. we ein- 
not but call to mind the famous and formidable 
Zingiſcan, called by others Gengis, Gebinghis, 
Cingis Gangius, or Guingiſkan,' No hiſtory 
preſents us with ſo ſudden. and ſyrprifing a re- 
volution as that of Jha aug n 
was, properly ing, the far that is to 
ſay, 2 — In the ſpace of forty 
years, he and his ſons ſubdued China, the In- 
dies, Perſia, Syria, and all thoſe 3 
x hic 
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vhich lie above the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas 
ind extend to the frozen ſea, Ruſſia, Poland 
and part of Germany. Our kings themſelves 
were ſeized with aſtoniſhment, admiration and 
terror. They to have dreaded that the 
conquerors. of China might come to attack 
France, ſince they threatened the whole uni- 
rerſe. Reſerving to another opportunity theſe 
memoirs which we have collected on this ſub- 
jet, we ſhall only relate as much of the con+ 
ueſts of the Tartars as is neceſſary to under - 
fund the hiſtory of the revolutions, and the re- 
lgion of the Indies. ky * 

Amongſt the almoſt infinite multitude of 
people which inhabited the northern regions of 
urope and Aſia, there was one extremely 
numerqus, Which poſſeſſed all the country lying 
to the north of China and the Indies, ex- 
tending even to the Caſpian ſea, Theſe men, 
hitherto ignorant of other nations, became their 
ſcourge, after they began to make themſelves 
known by the wars of their famous Zingis Kan 
e). He was born in the province of Dongouz, 
inthe 11 54th year of Jeſus Chriſt (d), the 54gth 
of the Hegyra, and according to others 81 ten 
years later, in the month of the Hog according 
to the manner of l Tartars. 
He was the ſon of Jeſſugi * a Tartar 
%) Vid. Gerberon. hill. of the Tattars, and Petis de la Croix, 
bit. of Gingis Kan. q R 

% D' Herb. Biblioth, Orient, EC 

of the "Tartars, 


be) Abalgaſi Bayadur Kan. hid. geneal. = 
i. c. 1. This author 1 mall chiefly follow at the moſt credible. 


M 4 prince, 


| Hes, who paid him the tenth of their flockt 


deſcent from a mean tradeſman (7), either to 


nature had given an extraordinary ſhare"of ſpirit 
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rince, chief of thirty or forty thouſand fam. 


this was the firſt and principal title of ſove 
amongſt them. Some writers have der 


render him contemptible, or to give the greater 
degree of marvellous to their hiſtory -Zingis 
Deng but thirteen years of age at the death of 
his father, was abandoned by two. thirds of the 
families who were accuſtomed to N to 
him. Theſe diſcontented with Jeſſugi Bayadur, 
took advantage of this circumſtance to revenge 
themſelves, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Burganay-Kariltak. Zingis, to whom 


and valour, did not appear diſconcerted by this 
deſertion, He made himſelf in good time he- 
loved and eſteemed by his ſubjects : he inſpired 
them with that love of arms with which he 
himſelf was born; he policied them, he formed 
them inſenſibly to military exerciſes ; and uni- 
mated them 'with the hopes of rendering them 
one day maſters of the whole world. 

Before he undertook this conqueſt, he thought 
proper to paſs ſome time at the court of the fi- 
mous Preſter John, who muſt not be confounded 
with him of Abyſſinia, This was a Neſtorian 

rieſt of Syria (g, or of the country neat Ba- 
ylon, whom zeal, curiolity, or ambition had 


(/) Vid. Hyyton. if. Orient, 6. 16. And the obſervations of 
friar Bacun, p. 18, 


(e) Margo Paulo, I. i. e. $1, Kc. Friar Bacon, p. 16. 
led 
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ed into Tartary. His converſation and inſinuat- 
ing manners gained him the eſteem and adml- 
ration of that unpoliſhed people. Many ac- 
knowledged him for their chief; and a num- 
her of familles paid him thoſe honours which 
diſtinguiſh a ſovereign. Seduced by the charms 
of this fortune which preſented itſelf to him, 
he had the dexterity to accommodate his pri- 
vate intereſts to thoſe of the religion which he 
preached, and in « ſhort time he ſaw himſelf at 
the head of a powerful monarchy. This is what 
is called the kingdom of Preſter John. The 


n 
Orientals call it Avenk, Ungh Chan ; and Abul- 
farage, Malek Johanna, that is, king John, 
Zingis having married (þ) one of his daughters 
who was a chriſtian, to procure himſelf-the 


aſſiſtance of an ally ſo powerful and ſo capable 
to help him in his projects, returned to his pro- 
vince with a defign to put them in execution. 
The firſt arms which he had carried with 'ſuc- 
ceſs in the ſervice of Preſter John, were a 
happy prelude of that multitude of viRories 
wh were afterwards to ennoble his name. He 
war entered into the thirty-eighth year of his 
age, when a man belonging to one of the 
tribes which had revolted from him (7), 
ory him information that ſome of them 
ad a deſign to ſurpriſe him. Zingis, who had 
already conſiderably augmented his forces by 
bringing buck to his allegiance many of 


(D' Herbelot, | | 
) Abulg. hiſtory of the Tartars, part ill, 8. 2, 


the 
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. the, revolted families, otdered @ general, ren» 
dezvous of thoſe who had In thei 


water, Thie — 
e reſt of the rebellious 


obedience to him, He afligned to every tribe 
the poſt they were to eee gave battle 
to his, enemies z and either killed or took them 
all priſoners. To ſtrike terror Into thoſe who 
might ſtill incline. to oppoſe him, he cauſed: the 
heads of his principal priſuners to, be 
into cauldrons of N 
of ſeverity intimidated t 
tribes, They acknowledged the conqueror for 
Kan, in the year 1187, according to Mare Paul, 
whoſe calculation (/) differs from that of prince 
Abulgaſi. : bt maar 
Sovereign of a numerous people, Zingis 
thought himſelf entitled to demand in marria 
the daughter of Unk-Chan, ſon and ſuc 
of Preſter John, But the motive which he 
en ought to authoriſe him in that pro- 
oſal, was the cauſe of the refuſal he met With. 


he extent of his power and the rapidity of 
his conqueſts, raiſed the jealouſy of the chief 
of his nation. Unk Chan, dreading that this 
ſecond alliance might ferve as a pretence to Zin» 
gis to deprive. him of his crown, anſwered, the 
envoy of that prince, that he would ſooner ſacri» 
fice his daughter to Vulcan than give her to him 
in marriage, Zingis thought himſelf affronted. 
He declared war againſt the Neſtorian king 4 he 


| | ung 
(1) Mare Paul had paſſed many years at the court of Coplal 
ſon of Zingis, and Abulgali was a Tartar prince who wrote the 


genealogical hiſtory of the princes of his vation, | 
defeated 
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lefeated him at the head of his army 1 he took 
poſſeſſion of his and was proclaimed 
general Kan of the Tartars, in the year 1262, 


nd 599 of the He 
Daring thi — one of his fathera- in 


lay declared to him that he came from God, to 
tell him that he ſhould call himſelf from henews 
forth Zingir, and that he ſhould order all hl 
ſubjects to ack him under that title. 
Hitherto he had been known by no other _ 
than that of Tamuain. But that of ay bs 

— 2 7 _ 855 — w — 
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or the greateſt. 
Zingis thought himſelf gy bo ba by new con · 
queſts to 83 the high dign — 


ed. He entered with an arm od force the pe 
inſula of the Indies on this ſide the Gaze 
which the Tartars call the kingdom of Tangut ; 
and ever preceded by victory, . to the 
capital of the country. The 15 — A * who 
then reigned as firſt mona of the Indies, was 
- a "oy forty * He yo mens up pin 
is palace, for e with e n 
neceſſary for it's d Joo rot voy) ot a 
his care and ' vigilance, Zingis made himſelf 
maſter of it by a general aſſault, after a lege of « 
few weeks, He put the Indian prince to a cruel 
—_ for having defended his crown; he level- 
ed the walls of 1 city z and made himſelf as 
knowledged ſovereign through all the king- 


(6) Abulg. part Wl, thy 6. 


doms 
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doms; leaving govetnors behind hit charged to 
keep the A in that obedience and ſubmiffiou 
to which he had reduced them, 0 | 
From thence he carried his vlctorious artis 
into China. The people of that kingdom, a 
warlike as they were Civilized, - reſiſted him wich 
incredible vigour. ' But Zingis, whom no ob- 
ſtacles repulſed, and who could eaſily reeruſt hit 
forces as often as he had occaſion, found his 
courage animated by the difficulties he met With 
at every ſtep. His perſeverance conducted Wim 
at laſt, after four years of victories and deffits, 
to the walls of Pekin, the capital 6f China, which 
he made himſelf maſter of as well as man 
other places, in the year 1210, Satisfied with 
this conqueſt he compleated the ſubjection of 
the northern provinces of that kingdom, and it 
his return took poflefſion of the Indies beyond 
the Ganges, Until his death, which Happerhd 
in the — 1227, he never interruptecl the 
courſe of his victories, having at the ſame time 
ſeveral artnies on foot, which he commanded dy 
himſelf or by his generals, who always an 
his expectatſons. It Was thus he united to hls 
emplre Bactrlana, Sogdiana, and the country of 
Iran, that is to ſay, almoſt all Perfia 4 for It ww 
not entirely ſubdued but by Taular and Ugds), 
two of his ſons and ſueceffors, 
Bending now under the welght cf years, and 
the fatigues of a life always wandering and tur- 
bulent, he perceived his end owes ing, and 
reſolved to prevent all conteſts which might hap- 


pen after he was gone, about the diviſion of bis 
| eſtates. 
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eſtates. Altho he had had many wives; all of them 
of illuſtrious extraction, he none for his 
ſacceſſors but the children of his firſt wife, and 
theſe were Zuzi, Tagatal, Ugdai and Taulal, 
He earneſtly recommended to them not to ſuffer 
the kingdoms he had conquered to be raviſhed 
from them; but on the contrary to walk in hid 
ſteps, and purſue his glory, to look upon the 
conqueſt of the whole world as the accompliſh- 
ment of the duty he impoſed on them, and 
never to lay down their arms but with their liſe; 
For this effect he conjured them to remain 
nviolably united with one another, 

He declared for his ſuceeflor on the imperial 
throne (n) of Lamarcand, Ugdai or Octal, whoſe 
dominion extended over the Moguls country, 
ind all others he | had ſubdued” as far as the 
northern part of China incluſive, had 
the Tanſoxane, that is to ſay, the provinces be- 
yond the Oxus, and the kingdom of the Uſbees, 
which is properly Turqueſtan. The Choraſſan, 
which comprehended Bactrlana and Sogdlana, 
vas given to Tavulat, with Perſia and the Indies, 
t part of which he had conquered in perſon,” 
lis (yeceſſors Mangu, Coplai, and Holagu have 
«dered themſelves famous In hiſtory, Av Zuul 
the eldeſt fon of Zingls had dled {ix months be- 
fre his father, his ſons ſucceeded to his: right, 
tutu, the eldeſt of them, was ſubſtituted to him, 
nd had for his (hare that vaſt extant of country 
ying above the ſea, Here he found to- 
wards the weſt, a large field to Increaſe his em- 

(*) D'Herb. Bibliot, Ovlent, 


pire, 
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| pire, and he failed-not to take advantage uf 
PH he who over«ran — Moravia, Poland 
and Hungary, and was png 's 828 
againſt Conſtantinople, wha, death ſtopt the 
cls of his viRtories and ambitious projets, ox 
Tochtamiſch, the ninth in order of his ſuccel: 
ſors, took from dhe rar Demetrius Ivanowhy, 
the cities of Moſcow and Volodimer in 
This in a few) words is 2 
hots who may be compared with 


1 ene had enjoyed in 4 due line 
for near two cetituries the vaſt re of the 
Tartars, when there aroſe, in the ſame nation, 
_ originally of the ſame family, a new ſcourge 
nkind, the famous Timur«Lenk; better 


_—_— _ — inn 9 X. . — 
t at %%, Was com- 
great gran ( a 


mon ſource from whence they 
courage and fortune was not equally _= 

in the two 1 0% of that kmihy 
vaſſal of Adill (p), one of the Bw wo — 
Zagata, Tame, was chief of the tribe of 
Burlaſe, and that title made him endure with 
greater reluctance his dependent ſtate, The d. 
minution of Adill's power offered him an op- 
portunity to throw off his yoke, For four ſuc- 
ceſſive reigns, the throne had been daily totter- 
ing through the weakneſs of thoſe that * 4 
it. They retained only the ſhadow) of 

rity ; entire tribes had ſeparated themſelves n 


76. Abelg. nit. of the Tartars, p. 138. 
(4) lan, pur, ey. 


but 


impunity ; 
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impunity z they ſet up Kant of their own, and 
— Ae Gary . liberty to preſcribe. to 
themſelves the boundaries of their obedience and 
ſubmiſſion. Tamerlane, too weak to form of his 
own ſubſectz, 4 N enough to attack 
the prince, joined Amir ih, Who had the 
ſme ſentiments with himſalf.. After havin 
united their forces they declured open war again 
Adil; his army was put to flight; the conquer- 
ors took him priſoner z bound him hand and 
foot, and threw him headlong into a river. 

Tamerlane rated this murder under 
colour of doing ſervice to the ſtate ; and to make 
|t believed that he had no Intention to ſelze the 
crown, he ſet It upon the head of Cabull, a de- 
ſcendant of Zagatat, A ſhort time after it paſſed 
to Solrue 'Tamiſch, and then to Mahomet his 
ſon, But he who diſpoſed in this manner of 
the ſceptre, reſerved the uſe and uuthorlty of It 
to himſelf, He took the advantage of the 

rince's name to make war againſt the other 

ans, deſcendants of Zingi« ; he either ſubje&- 
ed or dethroned them, and in the end made 
ſuch uſe of his vlctories, that he came to be te- 
garded as the principal Kan of the Tartars, 
Amir Huſſein, enraged to ſee all the glory of the 
conqueſts in which he had a ſhare, transferred 
upon Tamerlane alone, inſtead of being his 
collegue, became his rival. His diſcontent diſ- 
played itſelf in a remarkable manner ; the two 
chiefs of all the troubles were ſeen 1 — 
one another; the plain of Bulch, in the king- 
dom vrhich bears that name near Cho , was 
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the field of battle where Huſſein, loſt, his life at 
the head of his troops, "a 
merlane. All the emirs (q), the- princes, 
generals of Zagatai's army, the Kano of 'Termed 
or Samarcande, and choſe Tamerlane to fill the 
1 of Zagatai. After the proclama- 
crown of gold, and girt himſelf with the im- 
perial ſcarf, The grandees of the nation who 
at the feet of their new ſovereign, addreſſed 0 
him vows for his proſperity, and poured upon 
ſtones, according to a cuſtom which ſl Ma 
this day angng the Tartars, not only at. 

t 


1 l dranekr out the deen at f. 
and the prince of the Cherifs aſſembled at Balch 

oh, he aſcended the throne, he put on the 
aſſiſted at this ceremony, proſtrated thenaſelves 
his head, with liberal hands, gold and precious 
coronation of their princes, but at the marriages 


of private perſons; they gave him the pompous 
titles of emperor of the age, and conqueror of 
the world, and henceforth the whole country 
ſubmitted to his dominion. n. 
At this remarkable day the eaſtern, hiſtorians 
fix the epocha of Tamerlane's . reign (r) 
which falls .on the year of Jeſus Chriſt 1379 
of the Hegyra 781, and the thirty- fourth of that 
rince's age. After this elevation to the throne, 

be thought himſelf obliged to follow the ex- 
1 Zingis his illuſtrious founder, and to 
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6% Hiſtory of Timur-Bec. tranſlated ſrom the Perſian, l. i 

c. 1. The author Cherefed in Ali is rather the panegy rift than 

the hiſtoria» of his hero. = - 1919 ft 
(r) D' Herb. at the article Timur, and others. 
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recover. the which had withdrawn 

e the dominion 2 
He m princes oraſſan, 
deg 3 — he deprired them of 
their rexgnties, and vernors in 
their places. Thus he opened 2 a way to 
Perſia as a he en 3 1 3 | 8 

In the 8oth * 

of Jeſus Chriſt, ; aan, 4 the conq 11 5 

the Indies. He found upon the — — 
caſtles oe N He tool 
polſeſſton of theſe places, and purged the coun- 
try of theſe ufurping tyrants, and of a great 
number of Guebers or idolaters, worthippers' of 
ire, ho had taken reſuge in Perz en the con- 
ines of Indofian. Cachemire was the firſt town 
of which he took poſſeffion, and which made 
but little reſiſtance. But he met wir greater 
oppoſition before the capital of the country 
umed Uldugin, which — for an impregnable 
place. As his army was too numerous to em- 
ploy it whotty'in the fiege, he fent ſeverul de- 

uchments tu the ſouthern' provinces and towards 
Dehli, where the ſultan Mahmoud reigned. 
After having forced the tomm and oitadel of 
Uldugin, he advanced the fultan, who 
had joinect to his beſt-troops. thoſe of many other 
princes, all equally animated by the fame' cauſe. 
Tamerlane engaged them in a 8 — gol 
put them to fi 12 | 
the banks of as Ganges. That campaign 3 
dered him maſter of alt the country 1 leb he 


livided among thoſe officery of his army who 
Vor. I. N- * 
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had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by their w. 
lour. The private ſoldiers he rewarded. by di- 

viding the booty amongſt them. 21 

He had made . 6. 
marcand, the ſeat of his empire, when he 
learned that Ahmed had returned to Bagdad 
whence he had d him ſome years 
His great age did not hinder him from marchin 
againſt the ſultan, who out of feat evacuat 
Meſopotamia. A ſhort time after Bajazet, em 
peror of the Turks, had the misfortune. to be⸗ 
come his enemy; and that expedition was more 
fatal to the haughty Ottoman, than the former 
had been to hes ſultan of His defeat 
and ſubmiſſion permitted the conqueror to te- 
turn to Samarcand, where he immediately made 
formidable preparations for the conqueſt of 
China. But he was ſtopped in the 
his career. He had only got the length of 
Otrar, when he found himſelf ſtruck by « 
diſtemper of which he died in the 


year of f hls ag, and the thirty-ſixth from his 
coronation, the goth of the Hegyra, and 
140th of Jeſus Chriſt, „ 


LA his death began the famous empire of the 

N the only one which, has rümalned 
his famlly, and whoſo ſucceflion-is known to us, 
amongſt the prodigious. number of other king- 
doms ſpread thro! tho ilands and continent of 
the Indies. , It will not be improper to give © 
ſuccin& idea of it, drawn from 


I 


0 
Father Catrou; which was extracted from the 
Memoirs of M. Manouchl, a Venetian, = 
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reſided forty years at the mogul's court in qua- 
lity of phyſician to the emperor. in 
The country called the Fo 2 
the Cabuleſtun, and the Indies (3), fell to 495 
the ſhare of Miracha, the third ſon of Tamerlane. 
That prince kept his court at Herat the capital of 
Koraſſun. Policy would not ſuffer him to do 
otherwiſe. His father had indeed got poſſeſſion 
of the beſt fortreſſes of Indoſtan; he had 
placed faithful in them; his garriſons 
prevented the people from raiſing commotions, 
ind he levied con tributes on all the kings 
or governors of the country; but his authority 
ſubfiſted only in the Indies by the terror of his 
name, Miracha, who was not fo much dread- 
ed and re on account of his valour, met 
vith difficulty at firſt in reaping the fruits of 
the vitories which Tamerlane had gained over 
the Indians, He ſhewed himſelf every year 
amongſt them at the head of a formidable army, 
to levy the tributes, and maintain an appearance 
of dominion and ſovereignty. | 
The king of Caſcar was the only one who 
refuled to bmi he took up arms againſt Ml- 
cha, and made him ' priſoner in battle. But 
uing his victory generouſly, he reſtored him to 
liberty on condition the kingdom of Caſcar 
ſhould be exem from all taxes. Miracha, 
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K Who in ſeven different” reneounters, had met 
1 with bad fortune in the wärs he carried on 
he igainſt the king of Caſcar, was at laſt ſo lucky 
do 0 conquer bum and take him priſoner in hie 
ed of?) Catrou, hiſtory of the Mogul, Bern, They. Tavern, and 


N 2 turn. 
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turn. Proud of his triumph, the Tartat . 
covered a dif far from the humanity and 
eneroſity of the Indian; prince. So. far. from 
feſtoring to his priſoner that liberty - Which be 
had end front him before —— ſo much 
graſs of ſoul, — him — 
ut out His eyes. enormous in 
— puniſhed by the ſame perſon on whom! it 
had paid 4 The raja, quite blind us 
he was, brought about the death of Mirechw.by 
— — — — a fact 2 
ex e in captive. prinoe w 
dexterous in — with the bow; 4 1 


could exactly hit than — ided he hend 
noiſe from the ich he wes to-aim. 
The recital of th 2 appeared fabulous 
to the mogul ; — he deſired to male an e- 


periment of it. He placed himſelf within yeach 
of the arrow, and raiſed his voice. The ri 
immediately let fly on the quarter from whene: 
the voice came, and pierced the enn 
who had reigned * — x 

Abouchaid his fa ſon and — eanſe 
1451 his ſubjects to revolt by the ſoſtneſb and 
effeminacy o his life. | They eaves: lim ont af 
the palace, and eſtabliſhed his brother in vs 
ſtead. But inſtead of the ſerpent whom ey 
had rejected, they placed a hydra on tha three. 
They ſoon mew Ary the loſs! of Abouehaid ; 
they caufed him to be ſought among the faquirs, 
or thoſe who made a — vom vow of poverty, 
whoſe profeſſion. he had embraced; ſtript = 
of his rags, and reſtored him to the 22 
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The experienoe he had had of adverſity, made 
him ufe his good fortune with — Oh K 
conduct full of wiſdom and vulour made amends 
for his paſt indolenoe, and the recent crime he 
had cormimitted on the perſon of his brother, 
whoſe head he cauſed to be cut off in revenge 
of his tyranny and uſurpetion, Bat if he ap- 
d changed on account of the mildneſs of 
s government, he continued fill che fame at 
bottom, and oſtener han once his natural cha- 
racter þ * n 1 ; 
While he was bufied in the conqueſt of Sa- 
marcand and the neighbouring countries, they 
were endeavouring to deprive him of the city of 
Herat, Ibraim , young prince on whom 
nature | ſeemed to have exhauſted all her fa- 


vours, had touched the heart of one of the prin- 


cefles of the race, whom Abouchaid had 
forced to eelibacy in His feraglio. This princeſs, 
to whom the ki abſence had afforded a little 


more liberty than uſual, found means to 
Ibrajm admiſſion there; ſhe gained the eun 
to her fide, and got him proclaimed king in 
Herat, The new ſultan ſoon put Himſelf into a 
condition to preſerve by arms the crown he had 
received from the hands-of love. He" procured 
all the aſſiſtance poſſible; and waited for Abou- 
chaid on the to damarcand, in a plain which 
he had time to chuſe at . * 
peared impatient at the delay of victory. 

preſence ſurpriſed Abouchaid, . ad- 
vanced a way befote the greateſt number 
of his trobps, But he found himfelf too near tb 
N 3 retreat, 
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retreat, and his rival, ſuperior in numbers, had 
already to ſurround the king's army, 
when the reſt of his forces arrived. Ibraim, 
who only made war for the moſt ſenſible inte- 
reſts of the heart, begun the attack with fury, 
and fought with courage. Unhappily he was 
too young to hold out againſt the experience of 
Abouchaid. At the firſt ſhock his tumultuous 
army was put to the rout, and he himſelf fled 
towards Damegan, leſs anxious for his own 
misfortune than the fate of the young princeſs 
who had procured him his crown. He hud 
reaſon to be ſo. The news of this battle or 
no ſooner reached Herat and was carried into the 
ſeraglio, than every one began to be. afraid for 
his life. The women and the eunuchs of the pa- 
lace, who had been inſtrumental in the rebellion, 
thought proper to prevent the juſtice of the con- 
queror 17 by the ſword or by poiſon, Tho princeſs 
who had been the principal cauſe of it, was not 
the laſt to put this horrid reſolve in execution, 
She had the fortitude to put her ſon, a child till 
at the breaſt, to leh” eng into his 
throat a piece of gold whic the organ 
reſpiration z this was the onl —— of her 8 
with Ibraim. She then Fs, nds the poiſon 
which ſhe had kept concealed for along time 
under the ſtone of a ring, and expired a few mo- 
ments after, It was thus the rebels ſaved the 
conqueror the hatred which putting them to 
death would have drawn upon = 

This happy y event attended by many others, 
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tempt any thing On that Uſum- 
lala, a Tartar prince dant of Zingis, and 
who poſſeſſed part of the weſtern Perſia, had de- 
throned one of his hbours, one of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Tamerlane,, he declared war againſt 
him. Uſum-Caſſan, terrified to ſee the grand» 
ſon of Tamerlane treading in the ſteps of his 
grandfather, endeavoured in vain by Cubmi ions 
o divert the which threatened him. 
Reduced to the neceſſity of defending himſelf, 
he entrenched his little army amongſt and 
nacceſſible mountains, from whence harraſ- 
ing the enemy without ceaſing, he cut off his 
proviſions, — deſtroyed by famine that formi- 
able multitude of Tartars, Indians and Per- 
lans, with whom it would have been raſhneſs 
to have hazarded an engagement. Abouchaid 
was ſenſible, tho' too late, that it is often dan- 
gerous to refuſe peace to an enemy who makes 
advan offers to obtain it. The proud 
nogul, reduced to the neceſſity of making a ro- 
teat which had more the 1 of a flight, 
ms taken by the ſons of Uſum-Caſſan, who 
conducted him to their - father's tent. He kept 
p a good countenance before a conqueror, who 
lad not dared to 2 before him ſword in 
und. He reproached him, and irritated by his 
contemptuous language the clemency of the ſul- 
un, who had at firſt received him with huma- 
ity, Condemned to loſe hie head, he under- 
Went the puniſhment which his haughtineſs de- 
lerved. The conqueror carrying his reſentment 
ſill farther, cauſed a * iron to be applied 42 
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;/ of Abouchaid's three eldeſt 'fons; who 
had likewiſe'been taken in their HH.. 

60 | "Before he marched on this fatal 
1469 tion ; Abouchaiddivided among bois ch 
the kin Gems which he had inherited, and alfo 
thoſe which he had conquered. Samarcand/and 
the ſouthern Tartary fell to the ſhare of Set-Omey, 
the fifth amongſt them, who eſtabliſhed) 
ſelf in che dominion of the Indies 
after his futher's death. This 
confirmed to him by the mildnels, 
he governed his ſ His rei 
peace, and his life a continual 
coran. He died of a fall tw 
his elevation to the, throne. / 

The peace which he had php 
1493 his ſubjects became fatal to Babar his ſon 
and ſucceſſor. Schaibec- Kan perceiving they 
were enervated in the boſom of peace, tool 
advantage of it to retake Samarcand;-which 
Abouchaid had raviſhed from his father. rather 
by treachery than force of arms. His victory 
and the flight of Babar eſtabliſhed to of 
the greateſt monarchies in the world! The 
Ubeks the conqueror's countrymen tooł poſſeſ- 
fion of Samarcand, which has been ever ſinos 
the capital of their em empire; and Babar being 
obliged to fly, carried into the Indies che do- 
— on of the moguls, which ſubſiſts' there to 
this day. After having been | from place 
to place, Cabul was his laſt retreat. There he 
found his virtue return after the loſs of his king- 
dom. He had already gathered his ſcattered 

troops 
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wih a deſign to recover it, when Ran» 
1155 overnor of Cabal, made — 
L incondon; -end-npired bis wich che reſo- 
lution to fixe himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the In- 
dies, and extend his dominion in that quarter, 
This teſolved on, it is ſaid that both 
under the di of — — 
country to get 20quain | courts, 
cities, and the fortreſſes, the character of the in- 
habitants, and their manner of g. Aſter 
having "informed themſelves of every thing, 
they returned to Cabul, and made $ 
to execute their project. Babar, at the head of 
numerous artny, ſent to ſummon Amwina 
king of Dely, to quit the name and quality 


1494 

of ſovereign, in a country which had a 
tained to the Tartars pra Wh the — of 
Tamerlane. Amwixa made anſwer; that a 
king, tho tributary, did not oeaſe to be a king; 
ind that, ſince that title was diſptted, he al 
refuled to an unknown perſon, expelled from 
his dominions, a tribute of which he was un- 
worthy, Babar did not ſtop his for 
this haughty anſwer, He advanced towards 
Dely, and met in-his march Amwixa, who came 
ayainſt him with forces whom their multitude 
rendered formidable. But they were not diſci- 
plined. They were put into confuſion at che firſt = 
attack, This dif diſconcerted them, they 
abandoned their king, who\periſhed like a brave 
man, to take refuge out of the in the 
mountains of Thibet or Tu an. Babar, now 
maſter of the country, tranſported his mon” 
Y, 
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| Dely, where the moguls his ſuceefiors 0 fine 
kept their ordinary reſidence. 105 
1506 He — —— what | laws be. 
roper in the conquered 
rinci Ly Thich | is — the —— 
— of the ſtate, is that which adjudges in pro- 
rty to the ——— - the nnd the 
not. paſs among private 
br nd eg rn 
_ aſter the death of him to whom the 
—— given. Thus the people are, 
ſpeaking, nothing but — to the em 
he officers of the court themſelves 
by the bene factlons of their maſter z no 
is rich in his own funds, no perſon 
from the bounty of the prince. 
The Tartars, ancient ſubjects of Babar, 
in great crowds to enrich themſelves under the 
new monarchy, It was then that the Indians 
Kr indifferently to — the Tartars the name of 
foguls, which was proper to the royal family 
reat num r "of m—_ came like- 
to 55 y to ſeek their fortune, The em- 
nts with which they were honoured at 
court drew thither many more. Thus the fo- 
reign Mahometans became in a ſhort time the 
moſt powerful ; they poſſeſſed all, the govern- 
ments and the chief poſts of the — In 
ſhort, the ralas or governors, who were at firſt 
regarded out of neceſſity, fell inſenſibly into 
contempt, and the mahometan. ſuperſtition be- 
came the eſtabliſhed religion of the. country. 
_ died in 1530, after having reigned. five 
years 
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„„ © Chircha guarded agafmſt wil the chimes 
1539 of ſuch —— the wiſdom of hi 
reign, which could not fall to procure him he 
eſteem and affection of his ſubjeQs, Tt h th um 
that the Indians are indebted for the eftblit, 
ment of caravanſerres, of public inne, Which he 
cauſed to be built at certain diſtances the 
great roads, for the convenience of me | 
who have there at a moderate price every" Ming 
that is neceſſary for themſelves and their carl, 
Denth, which carried him off in the ninth yer 
of his uſurpation, oecafioned grief to ſuveved 
the joy the people felt in the poſſeffion of f 
excellent a monarch, As he had teft no mute 
iſſue behind him, all the neighbouring 
aſpired my — 1 ; * * 
mayum, well acquainte " 
1549 mel en Rd the time wn 
now come, when he might re-enter into his do- 
minions, He received from the ſophi ſome in- 
fantry, and about twelve thoufand zh 
Hopes that His fubje&s would join his army 
ſoon as he approached to their confines; Al 
the paſſes were opened to him until he came to 
Lahor, of which he made himſelf maſter by a 
ſtratagem. A hundred young Perſians full of 
zeal for his cauſe, havi ilguiſed themſelves 
like pilgrims returning Mecca, towards 
the evening prefented themſelves before the 
gates of the citadel, praying they would give 
— —— = that ni — " 
inking he was doing an act of religion, g 

them admittance. Fi ſoon as they 1 — 
| 2 | e) 
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they had retiree to reſt, they atoked the gar- 


bn WY rid on a, ſudden, they put the governor and 
7 his ſoldiers. to the (word without mercy; and 
um WY delivered the fortreſs to Amayum, who entered 
lic. WW into Labor without! refiſtgnce,) From thence 
be advanged by marches towards Dely, 


f 


One ſingle battle fought within three league 01 
that place, overthrew all the reſources of (his 
vals, and confirmed to the ſucceſſors. of Ta- 
merlane the empire which they poſſeſs to this 
ay Amayum ſurvived. his. re-eſtabliſhment 
only two! nine months. and fourteen days, 
He died in 15 8a, twenty-two after havin 
— of the ki for the fir 
Akebar his ſucceſſor inherited the vie» " 

nue and courage of Tamerlang, the moſt $57 
illaſtrious of his anceſtors. Having been born in 
Perſia the flrſt year of his father Amayum'e te- 
treat, he could. not be above thirteen years of 
age when he aſcended-the throne... The care oi 
his youth was entruſted to the principal men of 
the nation, Who took care to confirm to him 
the poſſeſſion of the crown; by' retaining in the 
Indies. the Perſian troops, by the advantagtous 
eſtabliſnments which they procured them, The. 
young prinee laid up in his memery the leſſons 
of wiſdom and policy which the. miniſters, of 
his minority had inculeated into him; and he 
put them in practice as ſoon as he camo to age. 
His kingdom was more conſiderable on account 
of it's extent than it's riches. Theſe werd chieſſy 
found in the ſouthern part of the peninſula -» 

this 
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this fide the Ganges, which Tamerlane had 
not ſubdued, Akebar undertook it's veſt, 
and accompliſhed it in ſpite of the reſiflanc 
made by the kings of Guzarate, Decan, and the 
Portugueze, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
— . in the Indies about ſeventy years 
3 3 995010 fich! AE 4,000 
The princeſs Cande defended with no leſt bras 
very the town of Amanadagar, of which ſhe was 
ſovereign, Without being in the leaſt daunted 
ſhe beheld the mogul, already ueror of 
many kingdoms, ſurround the capital of her 
ſtate ; ſhe kept him above two months encamped 
without her ramparts. At laſt, obliged to 
to the obſtinate valour of the beſiegers, ſhe fell 
upon a ſtrange method of revenging Rerſelfon her 
enemy. She cauſed all the gold and filver in the 
country to be caſt in cannon bullets, on which the 
engraved the heavieſt curſes againſt the uſurpet 
and then ſhot them into the camp of the Tarturs. 
After this ſtroke of deſpair, ſhe ſurrendered 
upon articles, and ſeemed -immediately to 're- 
pent of her fury. At the ſight” of the con- 
queror ſhe ceaſed to be his enemy. Akebar en- 
rolled her in the number of his wives, he treated 
her always as a queen, or rather he conſi- 
dered her for a long time as the favourite 


ſultaneſs, There are to this day a great many'of 
theſe cannon bullets found about Aman . 


weighing eight 
Mb 
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* * 


M. Manouchi ſaw one of gold 
pounds, whoſe inſcription he read with 


deal of pleaſure, 0 
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The conqueſt of the two richeſt oms 
the country, eſtabliſhed the authority of 
akebar throughout all the Indies. With that con- 
fdence which gen power inſpires, he aban- 
loned the city Dely, and formed « reſolution 
o build another more magnificent, either to 
— his name, or to fulfil a vow which 
he had made to erect a moſque in honour of 
Mahomet, that he might obtain from heaven 
1 ſon to inherit his empire. Agra, then ve 
nconſiderable, ap to him the 
deen in which he could-exoeuts his „ and 
the work was carried on with ſuch rapidity, that 
n a ſhort time the inhabitants were reckoned to 
exceed 660000, Many hiſtorians relate, that dur- 
ag the repoſe of along * ,Akebar 
heard the chriſtian miſſio the Por- 
tugue ze maintained in the that he in- 
vited ſome of them to Vs — and that their 
diſcourſes on religion him not a little. 
A ſubtile which he took inadvertently 
carried him off all on nen in the e 
year of his reign. | 12 8 
160 Some before Jehian-Guir; the 
5 eldeſt of is ſons, had attempted to de- 
prive him both of his crown and his li b. Altho' 
that crime deſerved the ſevereſt — 
yet the tenderneſs of the father pardoned ſo 


unnatural a ſon, Akebar contented himſelf 
with hewing him that he was maſter of his de- 
ſtiny, in keeping him ſeveral days humbled in 
the obſcurity of à priſon; and in letting him 
[ce the heads of a hundred conſpirators whom 
he had ordered to be hanged on a tree. 1 

vir 
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Guir was fo flsuck,| with this ſpectacle, Mat 
" aſhamed, 2 A he 
earneſtly exerte elf to repair id, by a dt 
tachment full of zeal, and — well, 
according to ſome writers, that his futhed named 
him for his ſuedeſſor a ſhort time beſore he ex- 
pired, This declaration not oy 
with the uſual formalities, Coſtous fo to Jehin- 
Guir, pretended. that the ſceptre belonged to 
him ioſtwad of his father, by a peemiſe which 
Akebar in his anger had frequently made to 
him e the whole cdutt. Trutting 
to this title alone, he formed to bimſelf a party 
re 
er ſtirred vp, amd | 
crown with him at the head. of am army of re- 
bel. But they were diſperſed at the en- 
gagement, and thelr chief was ſhut — a 
caſtle with his wives and children. There he 
periſhed by the hands of his brother Chorrom, 
who to aſſure to himfelf/ this throne by 
this baſe fratricide, , The precautions which be 
had taken to bury his crime in that darkneſs, in 
which he had choſen tu commit ity. could not 
yet keep it conceated, The emperor diſtevered 
the author of the murder, and entertained no- 
thing but indignation for him whom he had 
ſo tenderly loved; he-baniſhed him to lis 2. 
vernment of Gunarate. His diſgrace only 
flamed his ambition, He entirely employed 
himfelf in forming ſecret alliances With the 
neighbouring rates, In gaining the men 
of the country, and coneiliating affec= 


tions of the people, Thus he met with little 
difficulty 
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ifficulty in aſſembling a formidable: army de- 
wtcd to his ſervice. Having got intelligence 
that the intended to tranſport to | 
the treaſufes of the empire; he marched at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men to intercept it on 
the road. But a contrary order being luckily 
ziven, fruſtrated his hopes, and diſcovered; his: 
revolt, He: revenged himſelf} on the city of 
Agra and the neighbourhood, which he pil- 


aged. 4 Hannon > + REM wm oO | 164 
Fitted with this audaciouſneſs, Jehan-Guir 
iſembled all his forces, and matched in-perſon 
gainſt his ſon. Ardor and reſolution were 
equally diſplayed on both ſides. After an ob- 
ſinate engagement the rebels were put to flight 
near Dely, and the young prince retired. into 
the inacceMible mountains, from whence he en- 
deroured by means of negociation to appeaſe 
the anger of his father, Düring the battle, ſul» 
un Bolaqui his ſon fignallzec his zeal and fide- 
iy in the intereſts of the emperor. + Not con- 
tented with having contributed | to the vlctor 

t the head of a body of troops he 
Into the heart of the kingdom of Gurarate, and 
aid ſiege to Amddabat, capital of the govern- 
ment, where Chorrom his father had eſtabliſhed 
1 kind of ſovereignty, He broke open the gates 
by means of elephants, made himſelf maſter of 
the city, earried off his father's treaſures, broke 
t pieces his throne of gold, and diſtributed 
mot hls officers the dlamonds with which 
was adorned, Jehan«Gulr on the other hand 
was buſled In purſuing 8 rebellious (on, who 
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had the hardineſs to treat with him as His equal 
He ſent two of his generals to force him fror 
his retreat, with orders to give 2 
and to bring him dead or alive. The fierc: 
Chorrom was not diſcouraged. He gathered i 
gether the remains of his army, and mate head 
inſt the emperor's ney Ik The rebels had « 
rſt ſome * 1 votre by ers 6 
the confidence theſe in able advan 
Inſpired them with, occaſioned thelr loſing 
0 engagement. They were ny 
neral ation; J 
yp tho there only:remalned about 'vethoul | 
men with Chorrom, he did not — 11-7 
 felf as conquered, He retired beyond the 
Fos and entrenched himfelf behind the rp 
honex, whleh is only a branch of that rl 
In the neighbourhood of Patna, The emperor 
generals purſued him in his retreat, and 
gaged him in one of the bloodleſt battles me 
tioned in the hiſtory of the modern Ladies 
and tho' their loſs was much than ib 
of the rebels, roy urs yoo all the he 
of a triumph, 1 
Chorrom, tho * had only cho z0uſar 
men left him, imagined he ſhould recover all hi 
loſſes by the intrigues of e bialt nit 
of Jehan-Guir, whole niece 
The ſultaneſs confidering that that war, carrie 
on with ſo much anirnoſity, was repugnant t 
the intereſts of her family, found means to brin 
about the diſgrace of Chorrom's greateſt enem 
| a Cham, the emperor's * in chief 
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nf reps wh his ſervices, and hh 
id with eh mk In * Ry 
der reſolved” upon e af. 
inbled ſeveral of the ivy en with for u 
eng time had ſerved under dich five thouſand 
ae eputes, the moſt intrepid of the Thdlans 
raced the party of n chſef whoth vierer) hc 
ways attended, © With this ſmall body, Hh 
frmed the defign of Ing off te em My 
who Wah ng" wth th rt from Agra to 
Cabul, 1770 0 ſeeded decordith 
his * and If he did not draw all th 
van from d he might Have done, k 
ms only thro! an eee of generoſity and reſpeRt 
ke his maſter,” He took advantage of the mo» 
nent when t 32, nee eſcort had paſſed the 
ter Talanub ſun-ifing; and 12 
s ſuddden the camp of ehari=Ol, who was 
aſleep'in hiv tent f he di with eaſe th 
diery of his and with farce any bl 
hed, the empe — — N l ki 
eipal in empire, fell into 
te principal 10 N T7 P 


The at mow of that ſeizute threw 
ting into confuſton? ple io at a 
which of the three — = Agra de- 
chred for the new nd Relive the 
titadel to one of His Meudt 1d 3 in- 
lined to make a dad e ebay 2 
hve made and ch 
uy of the ſons or Frandſdtis of the mogul, who 
night have raiſed Pim to the Higheſt dignities 
the ſtate in baten The initible vetie- 


ration 


lo 


him uſe him with moderation. He - contented 
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ration which he preſerved for his maſter, mad 


himſelf with giving him an eſcort to conduct bim 
to Cabul, with accompanying him in perſon, 
and making his court aſſiduouſly to him. Thi 
moderation was likely to be more fatal to hin 
than his firſt diſgrace. The ſultaneſs, enraged 
to ſee herſelf in the power of her enemy, wa 
afraid that to compleat her misfortune he might 
et poſſeſſion of the prince's affections by his in- 
3 manners. She acquainted the im- 
rial army, that thoſe who had carried off Je- 
Tg were only five thouſand men y- ſhe 
engaged the chiefs of her party to deliver her 
from confinement; ſhe informed them of the 
proper time and manner. Her wiſhes were 
ppily accompliſhed, Above fifty thouſand 
men, gathered together from all the neigb- 
bouring provinces, placed themſelves in am- 
buſcade on the banks of a river which the em- 
ror was to paſs in his way to Cabul. Maho- 
bet, informed of the ſnare that was laid for him, 
thought fit to abandon his priſoners and return 
back. The dread of the ſultaneſs's' reſentment 
obliged him to demand an aſylum, from Rand, 
one of the principal ralas in the empire, Fu 
from abuſing it by new enterpriſes, he em 
himſelf in promoting the public repoſe and tran» 
uillity, and in reconciling by his | negociations 
the emperor andhis ſon the dach es Thu 
was the noble revenge he took of a. ſovereig 
who perſecuted him. . Jehan-Guir thought of 
nothing henceforth but enjoying the ſweets of 


peace 
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peace, He pate ren — age, 
ind died at Dimber — nt, 
of twenty-two years, been perpe- 
ally diſturbed Sy civil wars, 

His death divided the empire into three 6 
ations. The empreſs declared for 27 


Scheriar her daughter's huſband. Bolaqui 
had on his fide the imperial army, and t 
guard of —— The two miniſters Aſaph- 
Cham, and Mahobet-Cham, favoured openly the 
ſultan Chorrom. The ſultaneſs had only credit to 
get Scheriar acknowledged for emperor within 
the precincts of the ſeraglio. But that party, 
which conſiſted only of women and eunuchs, 
became in a ſhort time the weakeſt. Bolaqui, 
being proclamed by the traops, ſelzed the em- 
preſs and her ſon-in-law ; he threw one into 
coſe priſon, and made the other loſe his 85 
by the application of a' hot iron. That | 
magining he was only working for himſi 
opened the to the throne by his —— 
fr the ſultan Chorrom his uncle. An intrigue 
carried on by Mahobet' and Aſaph put him 
n poſſeſſion of the erown, without any blood- 
ſhed, The hi deferves to be related, It 
lets us ſee, that in a country which we imagine 
to be inhabited only by a rude and barbarous 
hoodie. there is as much poliey and craft to be 

nd amongſt them, as among the moſt accom- 
Pliſhed ſtateſmen in Europe, | 
As ſoon as Bolaqui was ſeated on the throne 
of his grandfather, he ſent one of the principal 


omrhas or lords of his court to his uncle Chor- 
09 rom. 
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rom. The envoy had, orders to demand from 
the ſultan the ordinary tribute, to engage him to 
acknowledge the ſovereignty of Bolaqui, and even 
to threaten him if he found in the prince the 
leaſt inclination to revolt. The news of his 
arrival rendered his inſtructions... uſeleſs; He 
found the ſaltan vomiting blood in great quan- 
tities. Such / a. ſpectacle; ſoften'd him; he dif- 
patched a courier to Bolaquiy to inform him of 
the ſituation to which his uncle was reduced, 
But Chorrom's diſtemper was only a feint. That 
which he vomited was the blood of a kid, with 
which he had filled his mouth a moment before 
the omrha's entrance. The report of his fick- 
neſs was followed by another equally falſe. It 
was every where publiſhed that Chorrom was 
dead, an in effect c diſappeared. - | Mig 6 
. Mahobet, and ſome other officers the moſt at- 
you to — N were * — 
e ſecret i intrigue. II ap i 
conſolable, and gave the greateſt demonſtrations 
of the ſincereſt grief. IT he envoy was deceived 
as well as others; he made haſte to go and in- 
form his maſter, and they pray d him to aſk pet 
miſſion to have the ſultan s body carried to the 
ſepulchre of his fathers, Bolaqui grapted with 
Joy all the honours of burial togaprineegk his blood, 
f oſe death, 8 he — wy wg him 
o opportunely. They the canvoy 
with all poſſible — — The empty coffin 
was conducted by above a thouſand. men;cholen 
from among the principal officers of the dend; 


Mahobet was at their head, and 1 — 
8 0 
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lowed higown funeral in diſguiſe. . Squadrons of 
the Rageputes were diſpoſed at proper diſtances, 
who increaſed the funeral pomp by way of hoy 
nouring it, and followed it to Agra. On the 
other hand the miniſter Aſaph, being made ac+ 
quainted with the ſecret, perſuaded the young 
emperor. that it was his duty as well as a piece 
of decency to go and meet the convoy, and con- 
duct to his tomb a prince from whom he had 
now ing more to fear. The artifice ſuc- 
ceeded. ui, very flenderly attended, went 
out at the gates of Agra, in theihabit of mourn- 
ing, and with the equipage of a prince who was 
going to pay the laſt duties to a relation. Af- 
Af raps, hon rnd ey 
Ing a un 
had a deſign againſt his crown and his life. He 
fled, and took refuge in Perſia, that he might 
ſhun the cruelty of an; ambitious rival. 
Chorrom, maſter of the citadel and palace of 
Azra, took the name of Cha-Jaham, which 
lgnifies, king of the world. The firſt act of his 
authority was to make himſelf ſure of Scheriar, 
He kept him confined during-three months with 
his two ſons ; but fearing he might eſcape him 
notwithſtanding his yigilance, he cauſed the 
gates of their priſon — walled up, and leſt 
them all three to periſh of famine. It is afſert- 
ed that this place has not been yet The 
war, which ſome years afterwards he carried on 
zzainſt the Portugueze, gave occaſion to other 
barbarities which he exerciſed on the conquered, 
chiefly out of his hatred to chriſtianity. He had 
0 4 four 
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four ſons, whom he ſent to different Kingdoms 
of the empire, in the quality of viceroys. Cha- 
Chuia had the principality of Bengal; that of 
Decan fell to the ſhare of Aurengezebe; and the 
kingdom of Guzarate to Moradbax. Dara, the 

eldeſt of all, ſtaĩd at court. While the emperor 
gave himſelf up to all manner of amuſements and 
pleaſures, Dara ſeized upon the government and 
authority; he alone acted as emperor, and only 
wanted the title and the diadem. Whoever did 
not cringe before him, aſſaſſination or poiſon 
were immediately his lot. 1 

Theſe cruelties, her with his imperious 
manners, could not fall to procure him ahiverſal 
hatred, and to deprive him of that ſceptre to 
which he aſpired. He had beſides, in the perſon 
of Aurengezebe, a rival ſo much the more dan- 
gerons, the leſs he ſeemed to be feared. The 
conduct of this laſt, full of moderation and = 0 
became a ſhameful contraſt to that of Data; 
and he affected fo much mildneſs chiefly with 
that defign. As ſoon as years had rendered him 
ſuſceptible of ambition, he carried his views to 
the throne, and formed the plan which he judg- 
ed moſt proper for that purpoſe. Nature had 
furniſhed him with all the qualities neceſſary to 
one formed to deceive. He was of an advantdge- 
ous ſtature, and his countenance naturally mild. 
His meagre habit gave him an air of mortifica- 
tion, which he knew how to accompany with diſ- 
courſes of religion. He was always obſerved to 
be pale, of a livid countenance, and his eyes 
| ſank in his head. He ſeemed full of 2 
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y and taciturnity; ſpeaking of nothing but zeal 
for Mahomet's religion, and obſervation of the 
aw. He carried the alcoran almoſt always under 
his arm; he prayed often; and every day he re- 
peated a certain roll of praiſes to God with an 
attention calculated to attract reſpect. It was ſaid 
that he had been received amongſt the faquirs 3 
ind he himſelf gave out, that as ſoon as he could 
get rid of the cares of this world, he would de- 
rote himſelf to a life of penitence at the tomb 
of Mahomet. Theſe diſcourſes of retiring were 
the effect of his ambitious ſchemes, Thus he 

pared himſelf an aſylum, if he ſhould not 
bes to break thro the barriers that ſtopt his 
progreſs to the throne, The great devotion ta 
which he pretended, did not prevent his appli- 
cation to warlike exerciſes, But he took care to 
give a colour of piety and religious zeal to all his 
projects. It was under this pretext that he en- 
deavoured to deprive the king of Golconda of 
his dominions, . becauſe he was attached to the 
ſect of the Perſees or Perſans. If that enter- 
prize did not entirely ſucceed, he at leaſt, drew 
great advantages from it. 

Fortune reſerved her entire favours ta him on 
a more important occaſion. A * — diſtem- 
per with which the emperor Cha-Jaham had 
been attacked, gave occaſion to reports of his 
death, which ſpread over all Indoſtan. Cha- 
Chuia, the moſt active of his three ſons whom 
he had appointed viceroys, took the field firſt 
with forty thouſand cavalry, with a reſolution to 
nviſh the ſceptre from Dara his eldeſt „ 
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The emperor, informed of ſo remarkable a ſtep, 
wrote to him that his diſtemper was ; 
that he might return ” his government of Ben- 

; and repair by a due obedience the precipi 
— — diag which his raſhneſs had hunt 
him. The prince took no notice of the orden 
he received from his father; he continued his 
march to Dely, and was ſtopt on the road by the 
imperial army under the conduct of Dara 's eldeſt 
fon. - The bad ſucceſs of a — 


him entirely, and he retired immediately after, | 


The ſame pretence which occaſioned his'tak- 
ing up-arms, ferved equally to determine histwo 
brothers Aurengezebe and Moradbax. Altho 
the firſt had made all his preparations, he did 
not intend to appear before his brother had put 
himſelf on his match. Taking now advantage 
of the ſeditious motions which both the one and 
the other had made, he wrote to Moradbax in 
terms full of diſſimulation, and to this 2 
* You are not ignorant of the reſolution I have 
laid down to paſs the remainder of my 225 in 
retirement and devotion. The grandeur of this 
world has nothing capable of touching 


My only paſſion Is to eſtabliſm the worſhip of 


the true God, and the law of his prophet, in all 
their purity, I am ſenſible that of all the ſons 
of Cha- Jaham, whoſe death is too certain, you 
are the only one who preſerve a reſpect for the 
alcoran. Dara is an impious perſon, attached 
to the religions of Europe. Cha-Chuia is 4 
heretic, addicted to the ſect of Ali, and has con- 
nections with the ſchiſmaties of Perſia. _ 
bl p 
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leaſe God and his prophet, I will never ſuffer 
impicty and hereſy. to poſſeſs the throne, You 
done, my dear brother, whom'I honour as my 
lord, and ſalute as my maſter, deſerve to wear the 
crown. You are a true muſulman, and the ſole 
&fender of the faithful. Permit me then to 
join my troops to yours, and with you to defend. 
the juſteſt fide in fighting for religion. I vnly 
ak of you, as a reward of all my ſervices, that 
you will permit me after the victory to paſs in 
peace the remainder of my days near the tom 
of Mahomet in penitence and in prayer. 
This artful letter was joyfully received by 
Moradbax. He anſwered it by another full of 
politeneſs, which proceeded from a fincerer heart. 
However, when: he conſented to join his forces 
with thoſe of his brother; de did not imagine 
that che army af Auren could be ſuperior. 
to his owns +. He his notions of it from 
the narrow bounds of the kingdom of Decan, 
and the inconſiderableneſs of it's revenues. But 
did not know that  Autengezebe had been 
or a long time ring for this expedition; 
that his — Rood him in dead ar great 
riches 3 and that he had engaged Mirza-Mula, 


the I genetal in Viſapour, to furniſh him 
with the troops 


which he commanded. The 
two princes agreed to have an interview in tho 
mountains of Mauddo. As ſoon as Aurengezebe 
perceived his brother, he alighted from his 
elephant, he ran to meet him, he proſtrated 
himſelf before him, and ſaluted him as his ſove- 
feign, He made him take the title of 3 
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he treated him in public and private as ſuch; 
—— he gave him the preference; and 
in the command of the armies, he always re- 
ceived the orders from his brother, whom he 
could manage as he pleaſed by the force of per- 
ſuaſion. The troops advanced towards Dely by 
long marche. OF. 07 240097 mw Ai 
At the noiſe of their approach, Dara was 
alarmed both for his own ſafety and that of the 
emperor, He wrote to them, that their father 
was not dead, and that it was unjuſt in them to 
diſturb him in his old age. Moradbax, who had 
— rectitude of heart, was ſta when he 
ound himſelf ſo near the commiſſion of a crime. 
He heſitated about proceeding farther, when he 
knew that Cha-Jaham was yet alive, and thut it 
was falſe that Dara had cauſed him to be poiſon d. 
Aurengezebe perceived his uneafineſs, he re- 
moved his ſcruples, and confirmed his reſolutions 
by letters which his emiſſaries ſent him from 
Dely on purpoſe, As they made daily advances, 
the emperor pro in council to take the field 
himſelf, to appear at the head of his troops, and 
diſarm his ſons by his preſence, A ſecret friend 
of Aurengezebe oppoled this ſtrongly, by re» 
monſtrating on the precarious health of the 
prince, and the bad conſequences which might 
attend the loſs of @ battle, which is not always 
decided by valour. Cha-Jaham determined to 
ſtay in his palace, and Dara imagined that he 
qught not to quit it, | (1,147 968 
On the banks of the river Ugen, there was a 


giling ground in the form of an amphitheatre, 
where 
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where the imperial army encamped with — 


o diſpute the paſſage with the confederate troo 
They left Agra about the end of April, in the 


hotteſt ſeaſon of the Indies. Aurengezebe, who 
conducted the advance of the rebels, ap- 
peared firſt in fight of the enemy. But as the 
reſt of 2 arrived, all his care 
was to prevent the im iſts g the river, 
which was low and ble in ſeveral places. 
He diſpoſed his artillery with roar expoclithen, 


and madea terrible fire upon tho ae enemy who were 

ſted on the oppoſite bank. In the mean time 
Moradbax came up with the rear-guard. His 
natural im and courage allowed him no 
long time to deliberate, He threw himſelf into 
the water with an a paſſed which gave courage 
to = — _— the river at their —. 
while Auren $ cannon ſupported them. 
Of the em — two generals, Kt. had intel- 
ligence with the rebels, and diſpoſed = wing 
in ſuch a manner that they were put to flight —. 
the firſt aſſault. The — ſignali — 


zeal and his courage by th 
fie and number of —  orirpome — 
to retreat, by five — 


accompanied only 
cavalry, Shame and 1 —— him to 
etire to apart wand ſharon. d appear eee 
at court. 

Every thing was in the utmoſt! confuſion 
there, when the news of that urifortunate event 
arrived, | The deſertion of the generals, the loſs 
of the greateſt part of the army, the artillery, and 
the booty, all which gave new advantages to Au- 
rengezebe, 
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rengezebe, the malecontents who went ober 
in crowds to the confederates, all theſe mliſor- 
tunes were ſufficient to the of 
Tn 
urenge ebe, 9 t 
—— 
4 know As eign, at a 
1656 That fatal ſtep occaſioned- the-/ father: 
ruin, and deprived the ſon of the ſceptre,''Maty 
of the , Whom duty as yet attached to 
Cha-Jabam, refuſed to obey Dara ; and the peo- 
ple, diſcharged of the ſubmiſſion they had ſworn 
to the old emperor, ſhewed abundance oi in 
difference for the new one. ie 
| . pre negy the almoſt univerſal infideli- 
8 f the great, and luke warmneſi of the people, 
ara failed not to aſſemble an army of à hun- 
dred thouſand horſe and fifty thouſand infantey. 
An hundred. pieces of cannon were taken out of 
the arſenals of Agra, the leaſt of which were 
twelve pounders all the officers who ſerved in 
the artillery were Europeans. Sixty dephants 
loaded with towers were provided, :every'one of 
which carried a field piece 


£8 followed upon five hundred camels. 
ve ſeen that prodig 


| ious multitude extend them- 
ſelves out of ſight, and cover the vaſt plains in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, one ſhould have 
imagined that the prince muſt have forced vito- 
ry to declare in his favour, The moſt judicious 
were of another opinion, and Dara was almoſt 
the only ,perſon who entertained no doubts 4 
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his mis fortune. But. the time was now come 
when the great men of the empire were to take 
cheir e tho diſhonour which Cha- Jaham 
had done in debauching their wives, and 
the bitter railleries they had ſuffered from the 
prince, It was eaſy to 1 the hatred which 
the principal men of that, great body catertained 
againſt their che.. 
After @ march of four days, he arriyed upon 
the banks of the river Chambal, where he judg- 
ed it moſt convenient to wait for the enemy. 
Aurengezebe perceived it would be raſh to at- 
tempt a Baabe in the face of ſuch a numerous 
amy. He had recougſe to the ſtratagem Alex 
ander made uſe of againſt Foruy j' in the night 
time he | paſſed the river ſome leagues higher. 
The news of this threw Dara's camp into con- 
fuſion ; and as bad ſortune would have it, he 


. 


tain of the cannoneers, and forbid him to obey 
any orders but what he received ſtom himſelf. 
Before they were within cannon ſhot, he or- 
dered a general diſcharge of all the artillery, of 


which not one. ſhot reached the enemy. The 
| | | ſmoke 
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ſmoke and the duſt prevented Dara ſrom pereciy« 

ing the general's treaſon, Soon uſter for the fl — 

time three guns were heard in Aurengezobe's 

camp. This was the ſignal agreed on with Call, 

to let him know that his troops were'reddy. The 
wht commanded the 


traytor then ran to Dara 
main body. on It is time, my lord, ſaid he, to 


go and vanquiſh an enemy, almoſt put to the rom 
dlready by your artillery, The enemies have 
none; as yet they have only anſwered you by 
three ſhots of uſeleſs cannon, Make only your 
appearance, and victory follows.” 24 191WH 
Animated by this infidious diſcourſe; Darwſet 
the three bodies of his army all in motion at once; 
his own was the moſt expeditious, '' His troops, 
thinking they were marching to certain victory, 
ſent forth frightful ſhouts as they approached 
the enemy. Aurengezebe heard them without 
being daunted ; he received at the ſame time 
thoſe ſhowers of arrows with which the air was 
darkened; then he cauſed his cannon, his mu 
ketry, and his archers, to diſcharge ſo o ly, 
that a igious number of the -and dying 
were ſeen falling around Dara, But there was 
ſtill a ſufficient number left him to continue the 
battle with hopes of victory. He advanced 
amongſt the midſt of Aurengezebe's ſquadrons4 
he penetrated to the batteries by Which he had 
been moſt incommoded z he put the Portuguese 
cannoneers to flight; and then made an attack 
upon that body with which Aurengezebe was 
ſurrounded, BET TELE, 
| Moradbax was puſhed with no leſs vigour by 


Ramſings 
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I 


mſn r 8s ſecond ow: That raia 
plowed eden by th — pierced the line 

prince, and had come 
— 2 14 kn dend e hank. 


The prince was monnted upon an e t of 
mir, on 2 kind of open throne, from whence he 
pre orders on all ſides. He had been wound- 
10 * = face with _ N 4 1.5 
nia, W ver was Y, m 
horſe that he might t pl os th — in the 
ly of the prince's elephant. While he ad- 
naced too raſhly, Moradbax pierced him with 
nr, The rage. 
utes diſcouraged at to flight, w 
xcafioned the loſs of the battle. 
The courage of Dara was not daunfed at this 
misfortune ; has ſtill a 1 Nee of 
roops to obtain t 4 e already . 
lperſed the wing — br by Mahamud 
hn to _—_ ezebe, When he ſaw Moradbax 
tome T «Sig np he at- 
kched milf prin Ily to him, and charged 
lim ith ſo 112 that he put him to 
icht. Auretigezebe il alone, defended him- 
elf with difficulty, when the Calil- 
kin complenzed his treaſon, by « pernicious 
wunſel, which ruined the hopes of , and 
rendered uſeleſs all the fruits of his valour. 
" You are victorious, my lord, ſaid he, hum- 
ling himſelf before 1 and your Reſt cam⸗ 
Nig eclipſes the glory of all 82 moguls. To 
= the — ou wok gun, nothing remains 
mY 8 hs 
Vor 


flying — and to _ 
them 
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them the ornament of your triumph. Alig 
from the elephant which carries you. "You 
too much expoſed to the arrows to maintain u 
longer without danger ſo hot an engagement 
Let us get on horſeback and fly after the enemy 

The ardour which tranſported Dara prevente( 
him from reflecting on the conſequences of thi 
counſel. Mounted on one of thoſe Perſian horſe 
ſo famous for their ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, he dar 
ed forth and pierced into the midſt of the enemy 
His ſoldiers, ſurpriſed at ſeeing him no longer o 
his elephant, believed him dead, and immediate 
ly loſt all their courage. They ſeparated 
fled with a celerity which aſtoniſhed the gen 
and made him perceive, tho! too late, the treiſ 
of Calil-Kan. The traytor had already take 
his meaſures. Follbwed by a ſquadron devote 
to his intereſt, he had altes over to Auren 
zebe, The unfortunate Dara ſeeing one of h 
enerals killed, the other turned to the enemy 
us two brothers become the ſtrongeſt by the 
deſertion of his troops, and the greateſt part ol 
his army put to flight, thought of nothing but 
a retreat. He performed it in the beſt order that 
could be expected from his little experience 
the art of war, The battle ended on his fide 
after having laſted ten hours, but the war was 
not yet terminated, 1 1 

The conquerors advanced to the gates of Agri, 
and laid ſiege to the citadel. Dara having 
retired to Lahor to gather together the remains 
of his army, and to levy new troops, the em- 


peror took upon himſelf the charge of 2 
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ifure him by an eunuch, that they had no de- 
ign againſt his perſon, that they preſerved for 
him the ſincereſt ſentiments of tenderneſs, re- 
ſpect and obedience; and that they were only 
rmitated againſt a brother who reigned like a 
tyrant, The emperor anſwered, that he was 
ready to pardon his rebellious ſons, provided 
they came and implored his clemency in perſon. 
Nothing was farther from their intention, They 
were refflved to ſeize the throne, whatever crime 
t might coſt them. Aurengezebe took upon 
himſelf the execution of their project. 
Pretending to be detained about two miles 
from Agra by ſickneſs, he beſought the emperor 
to allow his ſon Mahamud to go in his name 
ind make the ſubmiſſion which he demanded 
ding, that when health permited him, he 
would come and throw himſelf at his feet. Cha- 
Jaham conſented to it, and prepared for the 
young ſultan preſents of an ineſtimable value, 
This was a bait to draw Aurengezebe into a 
ſnare, Mahamud entered the citadel into which 
the emperor had retired, He gained the ſoldiers 
of the firſt body of the guards; followed by a great 
number he entered the palace, and penetrated to 


without diſtinction all whom they found in their 
way, ſoldiers, women, ſlaves and eunuchs. Ma- 
hamud being come to Cha- Jaham pronounced 
his fate in the following words. Your great 
age, ſaid - he, prevents you from reigning, Fi- 
niſh the reſt of your days in tranquillity, and 
ing | 1 ſhut 


ng that place: The artful Aurengezebe ſent to 


the emperor's apartment. They put to the ſword 


74 


diers of Moradbax gave themſelves up to plea · 
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- ſhut yourſelf up with your women in theſt de: 
licious gardens, which | ug have adorned at ſo 

We do not envy you the light 
h 


much expence, 
of cy, ut yield to your children a place 
you diſhonour,” At theſe words there aroſe « 
reat cry among the Tartar women who ſerved 
the prince in his apartment, and are bred to the 
exerciſe of arms as well as the men, But their 
menaces were in vain, They were obliged to 
yield to force, and retire to the apartment of the 
gardens without the citadel, 
From that moment, the two princes diſpoſed 
of all the public offices; all orders proceeded 
from them, and they ſhared between them the 
treaſures of Cha- Jaham and the revenues of the 


empire. After they had ſpent ſome days in ſet- 


tling the government, the army began it's march 
in purſuit of Dara, who was making preparations 
for war in the neighbourhooll of Day. When 
they arrived before the famous temple or pa 

of Matura, Aurengezebe took occaſion to fay, 
that there could not be a more convenient place 
for the coronation of Moradbax, to whom in 


appearance he had always yielded his pretanſions, 


he day for the ceremony was fixed on the 1 5th 
of June 1656, The careſſes and deference 
which Aurengezebe paid his brother never ſeem- 
ed more fincere, He took upon himſelf the 
trouble of adorning the plain with all ima. 
ginable magnificence, While they were buffed 
in preparing the tents, the preſents, the dreſſes, 
the horſes and the elephants, the chiefs and ſol- 


ure, 


| —4 
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ſure, nothing was heard in the prince's tent but 
concerts and comedies z their whole empl 
ment was dancing and feaſting. Noce 
landing Mahomet's law, wine — not ſp ared y z 
they drunk even to exceſs, But with Aurenge 
— every thing was kept on the reſerve. 
like le eke was exactly obſerved ; and prayers 
at morning, mid-day, and evening, as 
unCtually as in the cities, Councils were frequent- 
3 The principal officers, acquainted with 
cir maſter's deſigns, talk d of nothing to the 
ſoldiers, but the happineſs of having ſo virtuous 
prince as Aure be for their ſovereign. 

On the eve oſ the coronation he pretended to 
be indiſpoſed, and prayed Moradbax to come to 
his tent and conſult the afirologery together, that 
they might know if the day would L for- 
tunate, Moradbax came, accompanied only by a 
few officers of his court, Aurengezebe received 
him with all 5 demonſtrations of tender- 


neſs and He ſeated him in the place of 
honour, he himſelf chaced away the flies which 
ncommoded him, and wiped the ſweat from 
his face with a linen cloth; he called him no- 
thing but his maſter, his lord, and his ſovereign; 


n- be cauſed a perfumed bath to be prepared for 
he bim, and then ſerved dp magen cent 2. 
fl- The two brothers eat alone, while the officers 
ed of Moradbax were entertained by e Arya 


s, WI generals in tents that lay at a diſtance, Cha-Abas 
- dhe eunuch ſtaid alone with his maſter, The 
a- feaſt was enlivened with muſic and dances. Au- 
e, *<0gezobe, who never quitted the air of devotion, 

| F-1 drank 


2 


ö 
| 


bax ſhould appear and be proclaime 
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drank nothing but water, i leſs ſcru · 


pulous, took wine to exceſs. A profound lep 
was the effect of his drunkenneſs, Cha-Abas 
conducted the prince to a neighbouring tent that 
he . repoſe himſelf, and ſat down at the 
foot of, the bed, A ſhort time after, Aurenge- 
zebe cauſed the prince's ſabre and poinard to be 
taken away. Immediately fix ſoldiers entered, 
ſeized on Moradbax and the eunuch, loaded them 
with chains, and ſtopt their mouths that they 
might not make a noiſe. Aurengezebe, who 
covered all his practices with the veil of piety, 
cried: out, lifting up his hands to heaven: Let 
vengeance be taken for this intemperate prince's 
contempt of Mahomet's law; and let the man 
who has rendered himſelf unworthy of the 
throne by his impiety, be ſecured, The two cap- 
tives were put each in a cloſe litter, and carried 
under a ſtrong guard, the one to Agra, and the 


other to Dely. ä 


This blow" was ſtruck with ſo much ſecrecy, 
that they had no ſuſpicion of it either in Mo- 
radbax's camp, or the tents where his officers 
were entertained. Aurengezebe had the pre- 
caution to cauſe the muſic to play all night, as if 
the two brothers had been ſtill at the entertain- 
ment. At break of day the two armies aſſem- 


bled in that vaſt ſpace of ground which had been 


decorated for the ceremony of the coronation. 
The order whs, that they ſhould come without 
arms to prevent the (quarrels that might ariſe. 
While they expected every moment that Morad- 
d, ſome 

perſons 
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xrſons poſted at different places, cried out at 
he ſame time; Long live the emperor Aurenge- 
ue. The greateſt number were aſtoniſhed at 
his at firſt: but inſenſibly the cry increaſed, and 
oth parties repeated, as if * concert; Long live 
te emperor Aurengezebe, The prince immedi- 
tely ap upon the alcove which had been 
repared for his brother; he ſeated himſelf for a 
nument on the throne, and then retired, No- 
lung can be a greater proof of the levity and 
nconſtancy of the Indians than the whole courſe 
of this hi ry. : 10,0114 

Aurengezebe threw off the maſk of hypocriſy 
s ſoon.as he found it time to aſcend the throne, 
That artful faquir, who a little before gave out 
hat he aſpired no higher than to end his days in 
the exenciſe of a devout life, without any ſcruple 
kcrificed to his ambition by the blackeft perfi- 
the dies, the liberty of a weak father and a too cre- 
dulous brother. While he kept them both in 
captivity, he marched in purſuit of Dara, who 
was ſtill about Lahor. Daiit-Kan was the moſt 
ers WH faithſul officer he had in his ſervice : he com- 
re- nanded a body of cavalry poſted upon the river 
; if bear, which it was neceſſary to paſs in the way 
n- WT © Lahor. Aurengezebe deſpairing to force or 
n- WW corrupt him by his promiſes, had recourſe: to one 
en of thoſe artifices which never failed him. He 
n. WE Giſperſed thro! Lahor by means of his emiſſaries a 
ut letter under the name of Dailit-Kan, in which 
ſe, chat general mentioned the intelligence he held 
|. WF vith Aurengezebe., Dara, who had been ruin- 
de ed in the laſt engagement by repoſing too much 
it P 4 con- 
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— O * ne now. — 
cond time ng umbrage wrongfully at « 
faithful friend, 1 iit-Kan, he ſuſ. 
fered his preſenoe with pain, and at laſt diſgraced 
him entirely, | 


He, whom he put in his yu had neither 
his zeal nor experience. Aurengezebe ſoon 
forced the paſs, and threw: terror into Labor 
before he arrived there himſelf, Dara beheld 
his traops diſconcerted by fear, and readier to 
ſurrender than to fight z he now perceived that 
he had no other reſource left than to take refuge 
in Perſia, to avoid falling into the hands of an 
enemy, who had ſworn the deſtruction of his own 


family, ak 
Aurengezebe was purfuing the 
iged him to return, 


when an unforeſeen event © 
Cha-Chuia, who had made the firſt attempts up- 
on his father's throne, was advancing by great 
marches to Agra with a conſiderable army. A 
the pretext of his firſt enterprize had been to re- 
venge the pretended death of Cha · Jaham, {6 
that of the ſecond was to deliver the emperor and 
Moradbax from the captivity in which the uſur 
per detained them, It was equally neceſſary for 
Aurengezebe to purſue an enemy reduced to fly, 
and to prevent an enemy who was In a condition 
to attack; he haſted where the danger was the 
moſt preſſing, He ſoon came up with Cha» 
Chula, and engaged him by ſurpriſe ; he fought 
againſt him man to man, and put him to flight 
with the reſt of his army, To diſſipate a report 
. » W 
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Cha-Chuia being inveſted in Bengal by Aurenge- 
vebe's army, perceived the time was come where. 
in he muſt either periſh by famine, by his own 
Word, or that of his enemies. | He dreaded 
above all things falling into 1 hands, 
The connections which he had had with the 
king of Arracan a neighbouring prinee, deter- 
mined him to take refuge in his court, His firſt 
reception was as agreeable as it could poſſibly be 
for an unhappy prince. But contempt and ha» 
tred ſaon ſucceeded ; and the diſcontent became 
6 og evident on both ſides. Cha-Chuia no lon 
195% doubting that his life was in danger, fled to 
the mountains and the foreſts with his wife and 
children. The raia cauſed him to be purſued, 
and gave orders that he ſhould be maſſacred with 
all his family, | Id 1067174 
The ſultan Chacu was no more in ſafety in 
the kingdom of Sirinahar. His merit, his valour, 
and his right to the crown, were in the eyes of 
Aurengezebe ſo many reaſons for ſhortening his 
life. The prince with whom he had taken 
ſhelter was incapable of betraying him; but the 
emperor obtained from the ſon what he durſt 
not ſo much as aſk from the father. He engaged 
him by preſents, and ſtill greater promiſes, to de- 
liver Chacu into his hands. They made a party 
at hunting, the two young princes rambled in 
the mountains in purſuit of their prey ; people 
planted there in ambuſcade ſeized the unfortu- 
nate ſultan, and carried him to the fortreſs of 
Guallier, where Cha-Jaham and Moradbax were 
then confined. This laſt, giving occafion to una» 
ö : ginary 
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nary ſuſpicions and uneaſineſs, periſhed at laſt 
ly the bite of a venotnous ſerpent, This way 
he cruel puniſhment to which Aurengezebe 
condemned him, 

In vain did he flatter himſelf that this crime 
would ſecure his reign in peace, An uſurpatlon 
which had colt fo much blood and perfidy, did 
wot merit a life of tranquillity, His conduct was 
mited by his own children, They revolted 
wainſt him as he had done againſt his father! 
and the impriſonment of that old man was the 
ſpecious pretext of the new rebels, Whether 
— wanted itrength or experience in the art of 
war, their enterprize did not ſucceed, and the 
unfortunate Cha-Jaham was the innocent victim 
of it, He died of poiſon which Aurengezebe 
his ſon obliged him to take. 

Foreign princes raiſed up a war which this 
barbarian could no longer dread from his own 
family. - Sevagi had been formerly governor of 
a province in the kingdom of Viſapour, —. 
made away with Aſſel-Kan, the king's general, 
he had gone over to the party of Aurengezebe, 
then viceroy of Decan, who yielded to him ſome 
places in the mogul's empire. After he came 
tothe throne, he wanted to take them from Se- 
yagi, This laſt looking on them as a dominion 
he had lawfully acquired by his ſervices, refuſed 
to reſtore them, Irritated at his ingratitude, he 
ravaged the lands of the empire, defeated one of 
Aurengezebe's generals, diſperſed his army, took 
and pillaged Surat. The iy mg had never had 
o ary as an enemy on foot againſt him. The 
chagrine 
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chagrine which he felt on that account threy 
him into a diſtemper which laſted for ſome time, 
When his health and Rrength permitted him to 
march againſt the enemy, he took upon himſelf 
the command of his troops, and reduced Sevayi 
with all thoſe who had been his adherents. Vie. 
tory, which ſeemed fixed to his perſon, attended 
him in a war he maintained on the frontien 
againſt Perſia, 
Aurengezebe tired with too long a peace, un- 
dertook, eee e great age, the con- 
queſt of the country of Golconda, and laid fiegs 
in perſon to the principal fortreſs. The evident 
danger which he ran, cauſed him to retire, and 
leave the command of his army to Azam-Cha, 
This general ae fulfilled the wiſhes of his 
maſter z he urpriſed Abdulacen king of Gol- 
conda in his capital, and ſent him priſoner to 
Dely. In the perſon of this prince ended the race 
of the kings of Golconda, who drew their origin 
from the ancient kings of Narſingue. | 
Nothing more remained for Aurengezebe to 
he maſter of the whole peninſula, but to ſubdue 
the ſovereignties of Carnate, Madura, and. the 
country of the mountains. He entered this 
laſt at the head of a choſen army ; the capital 
was taken by aſſault, the king made priſoner, 
and condemned to death, But vengeance 
lowed ſoon after. Ram-Raia being choſen king 
inſtead of his brother, maintained the war again 
Aurengezebe, defeated him, and obliged him to 
raiſe the ſiege of Pamalaguere, Azam - Cha, 


ſon and general of the emperor, was more ſuc- 
8 ceſsful 
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fful in the kingdom of Carnate, He con- 
ered it entirely, with that of Madura. Altho' 
he emperor was jealous of the ſucceſs of this 
oung prince, he appointed him viceroy of Gu- 
urate. Kambac, the third of his ſons, had the 
kingdoms of Viſapour and Golconda, under the 
ame title. Cha-Halam, the eldeſt of all, had the 
Mogul properly: ſo called, and the weſtern pro- 
rinces towards the Indus, 
Theſe three princes had in their father a mo- 
del, which they followed too exactly for his tran- 
villity, His great age let them know, that the 
rone would be ſoon empty; each of them aſ- 
pired to it, and made or vey to take poſſeſ- 
hon of it, Kambac, tho' the youngeſt, was 
the firſt in motion. Aurengezebe finding he 
had no longer ſtrength to ſupport the fatigues of 
a civil war, took the reſolution to keep them in 
obedience by policy z he cauſed Kambac to come 
to court, under pretence of friendſhip. Azam- 
Cha, fearing that his brother might inſinuate 
himſelf into the emperor's affections, and be de- 
clared heir to the crown, came likewiſe to court, 
where he made a conſiderable party for himſelf, 
At laſt Cha-Halam, who had a ſhott time before 
triumph'd over Akebar king of Perſia, declared 
himſelf _ A great weakneſs, into which 
the emperor fell, armed the two princes, Kam- 
bac, and Azam- Cha, the one againſt the other. 
Aurengezebe 'being a little recovered, ordered 
them to retire to their governments, Kambac 
obey'd ; Azam-Cha remained at Agra till the 
death of his father, which happened the 4th i 
. Marc 
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March 1707. He was above ah hundred years 
of age. 3 1 
Azam-Cha, who had cloſed his eyes, took 
"YT. poſſeſſion of his throne and treaſures, and 
put himſelf at the head of the imperial army, 
Cha-Halam being informed of his father's death, 
gathered together all the troops he had com- 
manded for ſome years, went to Dely, where he 
was crowned empcror, and tb arched againſt 
Azam-Cha. The. ie 42 "Ng joined, a 
hot engagen Ant ſeparated 
them. The 0x day, Anau having re- 
- newed the c gagement, was vanquithed, and 
killed himſelf out of deſpair. His death RY 
Cha-Halam in poſſeſſion of the Mogul throne. 
Afterwards he attacked his brother Kambac, de- 
rived him of his dominions, killed him in a 
3 and remained ſole "— of all the 


the kingdoms which his father had poſſeſſed. 


CHAP, X. 


} 


The Interruption ond Renewing of the Voyages t 
the Indies. The Eſtabliſhment of the Portugueze. 


\HE irruption of the barbarous nations 

ve the Roman empire two wounds 

equally deep and fatal. The firſt was the raviſh- 
ing from her, her fineſt provinces, and almoſt 
all ſhe poſſeſſed in Europe, excepting High and 
Low Greece. The ſecond was the interruption 


of the commerce to the Indles, and ſoon after 
| its 


— 
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it's entire abolition. As if there had been an 
univerſal fignal iu the north, the Oſtrogoths, 
the Viſigoths, the Huns, the Alans, the Gepidi, 
the Heruli, the Suevi, the Vandals, the Bur- 
gundians, and the Franks, poured at the fame 
time upon Illyria, Dalmatia, Italy, Gaul, and 
Armorica ; and ſome of them with fire and 
ſword, which they carried every where, open- 
ed to themſelves a free paſſage even into Spain 
and Africa, To ſee them take arms all at once, 
one would have thought that theſe nations, who 
knew not one another, and who were frequent- 
ly enemies, had waited by concert for the fatal 
moment when the Roman virtue ſhould be on 
it's decline, as it was when they made their 
appearance, The time was now no more when 
every Roman ſoldier deſerved the command of 
2 cohort, when every officer was worthy to lead 
an army, and when the army carried victory 
every where along with it; Every thing gave 
way before the barbarians, the provinces were no 
ſooner attacked than reduced; the Romans had 
not even the ſtrength or the courage to ſave 
Rome from a handful of the Heruli, who came 
to overthrow the celebrated and formidable 
throne of the Ceſars, The empire now ſaw 
herſelf utterly deſtitute of theſe reſources of 
my and finances, at the time when they were 
moſt neceſſary to her. The prince thought on 
nothing but defending his crown; the armies 
were not able to make head againſt enemies diſ- 
perſed in ſo many different places, ſo fierce and 


ſo numerous; the Roman fleet was employed 
in 
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in defending the remains of Italy, Sicily, ant 


Greece, from the incurſions of the Vandal, 


whom count Boniface had put in poſſeſſion « 

Africa, contrary to his intentions.” 
Theſe wars in the weſt did not end untl 
every thing was ſwallowed up, and then the Ca 
vades and the Coſroes opened their fatal theatry 
in the eaſt, The bate recital of their cruekiz 
freezes the blood in ones veins, They ill kept 
on their guard againſt them, notwithſtan 
that ſhameful treaty of peace which rend 
the empire tributary to them for the firſt timt, 
when Mahomet, the falſe prophet of the Araby, 
began to execute the deſign he had formed, to 
make himſelf chief of a religion, a law-giver 
and a monarch. Scarce had he begun to lay 
the foundations of his throne on the bloody 
principles of his doctrine, when all on a ſudden 
e appeared as a prince as rful as formidable. 
To the three Arabias and Syria which he had 
conquered, Omar, the ſecond of the caliphs his 
ſucceſſors, joined Meſopotamia, Chaldea, Perſia, 
and Egypt. The Saracens, well r what 
importance the conqueſt of this laſt kingdom 
was to _ ſettled n — 3 a 

ded for a long time on the cali Ba 

— Damas, and who made of 19 8 all the 
advantages inſeparable from it's ſituation. His 
firſt care was to exclude the Romans for ever, 
and to cauſe all their veſſels which approach - 
ed the mouths of the Nile to be ſeized on as 
enemies. Thus the entrance into, and all com- 
merce with, the Indies, were for ever ſhut __ 
them 


* 
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em without reſource. The ſultans his ſuc- 
eſſors continued it on the ſame footing that 
he Romans had eſtabliſhed, and ſupported it 
intil the fifth century. Sanudo, a Venetian, ve 
jealous for the recovery of the holy land an 
he ruin of the Ravpdan ſultan, ſays in a work 
yhich he publiſhed on that ſubject, that the 
rreateſt revenue of that prince conſiſted (a) in 
the trade of the ſpiceries and other merchan- 
lizes of the eaſt, He takes notice of two prin» 
dpal coaſts of the Indies, Malabar and Cambala, 
where the greateſt trade was carried on in his 
imc between the Muſulmen and the Indians, 
He informs us that they brought their goods to 
Aden, from whence they were carried to the 
Red-ſea on camels in nine days, from thence 
bv Babylon in Egypt, that is to ſay, Cairo, and 
om Cairo to Alexandria; that the duties alone 
which were paid to the ſultan were in value one 
third of the goods; and that he was fo jealous 
c this trade, that he allowed no Chriſtian paſ- 
ige through his country to go to India, 

We ſhould then have loſt every thing but 
the memory of thoſe rich countries, and we 
hould now have looked upon as fabulous the 
counts which the ancients have left us of the 
ladies, if from time to time curioſity, chance, or 
bme other cauſe, had not carried thither pri- 
ate perſons, who have tranſmitted to us large 
relations, chiefly of the High Indies, Thibet, 
Tartary, and Cathaya or China. 


c Sanudo Secreta Fidel, Crucis, 1. i. part i. p. 1, 
Ve. | 


Before 


2 
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Before theſe travellers of the middle age, we 
may place that collection which appeared at 
London for the firſt time in 1665, of Palladiv 
an anonymous writer, and Ambroſiaſter. But 
theſe writers lived about the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century, and con- 
ſequently before the irruption of the barbarou 
nations. We find there ſome very curious ob- 
ſervations on the manners of the Indians, and 
the doctrines of the Brachmans, We have al. 
ready given the principal things of this kind at 
the beginning of this hiſtory, The famous 
Coſmas, a merchant of Alexandria, made the 
ſame voyage about the year 530, | 
We meet with no more travellers to the 
Indies ſince their time, till the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The connection of the hiſtory of the 
Tartars with that of the Indies, gives us occa- 
ſion to mention the famous embaſly of two 
Franciſcan friars, John du Plan Carpin, and Bene- 
dict Polonois, whom pope Innocent the 4th 
ſent to Tartary in 1246, with five Dominican or 
preaching friars, the chief of whom was brother 
Aſcelin. The intent of their embaſſy was to 
ſupplicate Gingis-Kan, king of the Tattars, to 
put a ſtop to thoſe miſeries with which his 
army afflicted the chriſtians. Theſe religious 
men have left us an exact account of their 
voyage, and this was all the advantage which 
accrued from it. | i 
Seven years after this, in 1253, St. Lewis king 
of France being then in Syria, ſent William 


Rubruquis of the order of minor brothers into 
\ Tartary 
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Tartary and the High Indies, chiefly to inform 
himſelf of the manners and religion of thoſe 
diſtant nations. | | 

In 1272, the love of travelling occaſioned 
Marc Paul the Venetian to ſet out, with his 
brother and uncle, to viſit the extremities of 
the world. The ſon made himſelf ſo agreeable to 
Coplai, kan of the Tartars, that he kept him 
1 long time at his court in the quality of coun» 
ſellor to the emperor, — obtained his 
diſmiſſion from thence, he travelled thro' India, 
China, and Japan. 

About the end of the ſame century, the 
famous Haiton, a relation of the king of Ar- 
menia, travelled into thoſe vaſt kingdoms whence 
the Indus and the Ganges derive their origin, 
Curioſity led him back to ſee Europe, and chief- 
ly France, where he took upon him the habit 
of the Norbertins, an order of the rule of St. 
Auguſtin, 

Sir John Mandeville, phyſician at St. Albans 
in England, ſet out in the year 1332, to viſit 
and examine with accuracy, as much as he 
could of Africa and Aſia. He ſpent thirty- four 
years in ſatisfying his curioſity, and penetrated 
even into China, It cannot be ſufficiently won 
dered at and „5 that a man who was 
ſo well qualified for travel by his ſtudies, ſhould 
my left ſo ſhort and imperfect an account of 
them, 

Theſe are the principal to the Indies 
which we know F till dhe end of the fifteenth 


century, And altho' they afforded more enter- 
Q 2 tainment 
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.. - unknown countries, yet they greatly excited 
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tainment than inſtruction with reſpe to tho 


curioſity of thoſe who were fond of long voyage 
Nothing kept them at home but the diſtance 
and difficulty of the paſſage, But' when 
private perſon had removed and overcome al 
obſtacles, his return was not only of no ſervice 
to the public, but gave people yr on account 
of the impoſſibility they found to carry on 
commerce in a country, from whence ſucl 
— advantages might be drawn, The way! 
ea was the only one practicable on that account 
and unhappily that paſſage was unknown to the 
Europeans, altho' in ancient times they had uſe 
it a good deal “ even in the way of commerce 
The French challenge the glory of having 
made this diſcovery, and the Portugueze vindicit 
it from them with an ardor which is peeuliar tt 
their nation, It is eaſy to determine this diffs 
rence by hiſtory, which will make the hare 
which both had in it plainly appear. Altho 
it is paſt doubt that the weſtern coaſts © 
Africa were reſorted to by the ancients (6), «t 
leaſt us far as the Fortunate iſlands, which 
were the famous Heſperides ſo much cel 
brated by the poets, and which they placed 
in the Atlantic ocean, to which they ſay Hanno 
the famous Carthaginian conducted a fleet, and 
whither Sertorius intended to retire to paſs the te- 


* Pliny gives many different accounts of voyages from Cadit 
to the gulph of Arabla, as well for milltary expedltions, 8s fot 
commerce, I. II. hiſt, nat. e. 67. 

% Plin, hiſt, nat, I. vi. c, 32, Strabo, Solln. Mela. Ptolom. 
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Wnainder of his days in the pleaſures of that 
boaſted climate; yet the knowledge of them 
was loſt until the fifteenth century; and thoſe 
happy iſlands paſſed for a chimera, like the 
Elyſian fields whoſe name they had given them, 
Conjecture and chance occaſioned their reality 
to be acknowledged, 
About the year 1401, Jean de Bethencour, a 
ntleman of the country of Caux, having 
— of the king of Spain's intended project to 
diſcover and conquer the Fortunate iſlands, re- 
ſolved to execute that deſign himſelf, He put 
to ſea (e) with ſome of his friends and vaſlals, 
who were expert in maritime affairs; and after 
my ranged along the coaſts of France, Spain, 
ad Africa, he happily fell in, in the month 
of Jul 1402, with the Canary iſlands, where 
hrbariſm and paganiſm were then predomi- 
unt. He attacked that which appeared to him 
of eaſieſt acceſy, he made himſelf maſter of 
it, and forced the iſlanders to receive him. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, he took three others 
liccelſively, But as he found he had not ſuf- 
ficient force to attempt the conqueſt of the reſt, 
event and demanded ſuccours from Henry 
"WF th: third, king of Caſtile, On the account 
i "ich he gave of his rapid progreſs, the prince 
na jranted him every thing he aſked, and gave him 
te. bendes the title of the king of the Fortunato 


0 Jean do Verrlere, hiſtory of the firſt diſcovery of the Ca- 
hartes, Surita, commentary on the itinerary of Antoninus. Benzonl, 
lillory of the new world, Gomara, hiſtory of the Indies, Mariana, 
billory of Spain, 1, xvi,. e. 16, & all. 
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iſlands, on condition he ſhould hold it of the 
crown of Caſtile. Bethencour having accepted 
it, returned to his new kingdom, where he 
compleated the reduction of all the ſeven iſlands 
except the grand Canaria, He eſtabliſhed the 
ſeat of his — at Lancelote, where he 
built a caſtle; and he had for his ſucceſſors 
Menaud his nephew, Pierre Barbe, Ferdinand 
Penazza, and Diego de Herrera. After thi 
laſt the Canaries ell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, 
Bethencour is then the firſt who conquered 
the Canary iſlands, and cauſed the (pe to be 
preached there. The news of his eſtab iſhment 
made a great noiſe in all the courts of Europe, 
and chiefly excited the emulation and Jealou) 
of the infant don Henry, duke of Vile (%, 
reat maſter of the order of Chriſt, and fifth 
on of don John, king of Portugal, That prince 
born with the happieſt accompliſhments, hid 
appeared as a prod ö on all occaſions from hi 
earlieſt youth, Full of the greac ideas which 
he had conceived to ſignallze his name, he took 
for his device theſe French words, which mark 
out a great field of action: Talent de bien faire. 
One of his firſt projects was to rival Bethencour, 
in the diſcovery of the iſlands and coaſts of 
Africa, He equipped ſome veſſels at different 
times, who diſcovered Cape Non, Cape Boiador, 
and a ſmall iſland which they called Porto 


(4) Maſſey, Ant. Magin. I. i. P. Laflit, conqueſts of the Por- 


tugueze, l. i. 


Santo, 
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dinto, becauſe, believing they ſhould be loſt, 
it became to them a port of ſafety. But the 
crew, ſatisfied with what had n done, 
would proceed no farther ; the iſland of Madeira, 
which they eaſily diſcovered from Porto Santo, 
became the ſubje& of another voyage. The 
king don Edward I, who ſucceeded don John, 
encouraged the infant in his projects. He grant- 
ed to him, during life, the dominion of Porto 
Santo, Madeira, and all the other lands which 
he ſhould diſcover on the Weſtern coaſt of Afric, 
This donation was afterwards confirmed by the 
infant don Peter, brother of the infant don 
Henry, and regent of the kingdom — — 
minority of don Alphonſo the gth, their nephew, 
That he might ſtrengthen his authority farther, 
the infant, the chief and conductor of this en- 
terprize, ſent Ferdinand Lopez d'Azevedo, in 
quality of embaſſador to Pope Martin the 5th, 
to acquaint him with his diſcoveries, and to de- 
mand his protection in the view of the great 
advantages which might reſult from thence for 
the good of religion and the honour of the hol 

lee, The pope, flattered by the embaſſado 

diſcourſe, who attributed to him the abſolute 
dominion of all the lands of the infidels, iſſued 
7 a bull in the form ow tenor that — infant 
eſired. He generouſly granted to the crown 
of Portugal 2 dominion of all thoſe 
lands which ſhould be diſcovered to the Indies 
incluſively; threatening to excommunicate all 
thoſe who ſhould trouble them in that poſſeſſion, 
as if they had been uſurpers; ratifying that 
Q 4 which 
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which king Edward had done in favour of the 
infant, and adding many E 8 and 
indulgences, to the navigators. That bull bear, 
date in 1444. We ſhall ſee theſe donations 
and privileges confirmed and augmentd by the 
ſovereign pontifs Eugene the 4th, Nicholas the 
5th, and Sixtus the 4th. The infant omitted 
nothing to make theſe lands valuable, which he 
imagined he had acquired by a double title, and 
on that account were liable to no diſputes, He 
ſent colonies thithery cauſed ſugar-canes and 
vines to be planted, and he had the comfort 
before his death to ſee ſome fruits of his trouble 
and expence. 

John the 2d, who ſucceeded his father Al- 
phonſo on the throne of Portugal, entered into 


the ſame views. Having heard that there ws 


a certain prieſt named John, who, they faid, 
poſſeſſed a vaſt kingdom in Ethiopia, he ſent 
out on the diſcovery to- get accounts of that 
chriſtian prince, and make an alliance with 
him, which he expected might favour him in 
the execution of his project, which was to get 
acquainted with the ſituation and extent of 
Africa. Alphonſo de Paiva and Peter de Co- 
villan were the chief perſons to whom he com- 
mitted that affair. But the firſt died at Alex- 
andria, while Covillan, who had embarked in 
the gulph of Arabia, continued his voyage to 
the Eaſt-Indies in a merchant ſhip. The rich 
trade which he ſaw carried on at Cananor, 
Calicut, and Goa, in fine ſtuffs, pearls, and pre- 


cious ſtones, filled him with aſtoniſhment, go 
c 
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he was impatient till he had given an account 
of it to the king his maſter, | 
The recital which he made of it at the court 
of Portugal, in 1489, was a more powerful 
motive than all the reſt to attempt that voyage 
by the ocean, The king propoſed great re- 
wards to mathematicians, mariners, and aſtrono- 
mers, Who ſhould find the way to the Indies by 
ſea, The emulation which he ſpread among 
perſons expert in theſe ſciences, occaſioned not 
the invention, as the Portugueze boaſt contrary 
to all truth, but the bringing to perfection the 
uſe of the aſtrolabe and the tables of declination 
for pilots. . By means of theſe new aſſiſtances, 
Diaz and the infant puſhed their navigation in 
1493, to the moſt ſouthern part of Afric ſe), 
where they were ſeverely handled by tempeſts. 
On this account they called that place Cape Tor- 
ment. Diaz got back to Liſbon, all the reſt of 
the fleet having periſhed in a voyage of ſixteen 
months and ſeventeen days. The king received 
him with great demonſtrations of goodneſs and 
joy. But ſeeing in his relation the name of 
Cape Torment, he deſired it ſhould be called the 
Cape of Good-Hope, becauſe it was a happy pre- 
ſage of the advantages they ſhould draw from 
that diſcovery. This place ſeemed in effect 
to point the way to the ſo much defired riches 
of the caſt, and the famous ports of Aſia, 
It was reſerved to Emanuel, ſucceſſor of John 
the ad, to compleat that work. He equipped 
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three large veſſels, able to endure the tem. 
.. peſtuous ſeas at the cape of Good-Hope; to theſe 

he added a fourth, ſolely for the carrying of pro- 
viſions. Vaſques de Gama, a man of quality, 
courage and reſolution, was appointed the chief 
of this expedition. After a long ſeries of dangers 
and diſappointments, which put his conſtancy 
to the laſt proofs, he arrived at laſt on the coaſt 
of Malabar in the road of Calicut, in the Indies 
properly ſo called, in the year 1498, after 4 
voyage of eleven months. All the hiſtorians 
whom I have read fix the landing of Gama in 
this year; but the modern writer of the con- 
queſts of the Portugueze (/, father Laffiteau, 
places it a year later, 

Calicut was the ſeat and capital of a power- 
ful empire, whoſe ſovereigns generally took the 
title of Zamorin, which anſwers to that of em- 
peror. That ſtate was the moſt maritime, and 
extended over all Malabar, The fortune 
of Gama ordered it ſo, that thoſe whom he ſent 
to land met with a man who knew them 
their dreſs, who received them into his friend- 
ſhip contrary to expectation, and did them great 
ſervices, He was a Moor of the kingdom of 
Tunis, who forgot the hatred he ought to have 
for the Portugueze both by birth and religion. 
His employment of agent of the commerce at 
Calicut gave him a connection with the caluat, 


{f) 1 incline to believe this is n typographical error, for he 
ought to have ſaid 1498, as may be ſoon by comparing the pages 


and 
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and he made uſe of his acceſs with that mini- 
ſter of the Zamorin, to give him favourable 
impreſſions of thoſe ſtrangers. Their arrival was 
immediately reported to the emperor, and he 
was made to underſtand that a noble, rich, and 
warlike nation, was come from the extremities 
of the world to requeſt his friendſhip, and be- 
ſeech him to open his ports to them, that they 
might carry on a trade with him. So pompous 
an embaſſy flattered the vanity of the Zamorin ; 
without heſitation he gave them audience, and 
ſhewed himſelf with all that grandeur and mag- 
nificence which are uſual with the monarchs 
of the eaſt, | | 
When every thing offered to Gama the faireſt 
proſpects for the glory and advantage of his 
nation, he was on the brink of ſeeing them ra- 
viſned from them almoſt as ſoon as they ap- 
eared. Formidable rivals roſe againſt' him. 
Mahometaniſin had followed the Tartars to the 
Indies, when they took poſſeſſion of theſe vaſt 
countries, and it was as predominant there ay 
paganiſm. The declared hatred that the muſul- 
mans bore the chriſtians animated them againſt 
them z they looked upon them as infidels, whom 
the law of that Impoſtor their prophet ordered 
them to deſtroy, Policy and intereſt joined in 
concert with religion, They carried on a very 
conſiderable commerce in the countries of 
Mogul and Malabar, to which they came from 
the coaſts of Afric, Arabia, and Perſia; being 
the ſole depoſitaries of the riches of the Indies, 
they brought them to Europe, whence 2 
* 
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drew immenſe profits. The fear of being ſup. 
© plafited made them conſpire the maſſacre and de. 
ſtruction of the Portugueze. They repreſented 
them to Zamorin as Ges, who came to view 
the country, and make themſelves maſters of it, 
and dethrone the ſovereign. Their clamors made 
an impreſſion on the prince, he repented of his 
kindneſs to them, indifference ſucceeded to 
tection, and the Portugueze became ſuſpected 
and odious in his eyes. h 
Gama immediately perceived that fatal change, 
he eſcaped from the court of Zamorin, and 
ſecretly aboard his fleet, From thence 


' 
' 
f 


e 


wrote to the prince, complaining of the un- h 
| juſt ſuſpicions he had conceived againſt him, 
| of the violation of hoſpitality, and of the ſnares 
that had been laid for Him and his friends, not- 
withſtanding their innocence. That he might 


not ſeem to charge the prince with it, he threw 
the blame on the jealouſy of the mahometans; 
he let him to underſtand that he had more to 
expect from the king of Portugal, than all the 
mahometans together. Zamorin opened his 
eyes to theſe remonſtrances. He anſwered the 
complaints of Gama by excuſes; he threw all 
the blame on his miniſters who had deceived 
him ; he promiſed to enquire into the calumny, 
and puniſh the guilty ſeverely, To this juſtiti- 
cation he joined an obliging letter to king 
Emanuel, by which (g) he accepted the alliance 
which the aer had demanded of him, 


(z) Maffey, I. I. c. 29. a 
| | promiſing 
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promiſing them all liberty for commerce, pro- 
vided it was carried on without troubling the 
ace of his kingdom, and without prejudice to 
5 allies the mahometans, with whom he was 
obliged to keep terms for reaſons of ſtate, Gama, 
ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſet fail and return- 
ed to Portugal, to give an account of the ſucceſs 
of his voyage, 
Thoſe who were moſt ſanguine in their ex- 
ctations, could not flatter themſelves it would 
he been ſo great. But the joy of Emanuel 
was beyond that of all others. After having 
— made his acknowledgments to heaven, 
and to Gama (b), whom he permitted to enjoy 
his glory in an honourable repoſe, he cauſed to 
be equipped with all care and all poſſible magni- 
ficence thirteen veſſels, which he loaded with 
rica merchandizes and coſtly preſents for Zamo- 
rin, who had thought it extraordinary that he 
had received none from Gama, For ſuch is the 
cuſtom among the eaſtern monarchs, that none 
— themſelves before them with em 
ands. Capral, who had the command of this 
fleet, was not ſo happy as Gama in his paſſa 
All the ſails were fo waiting for a — 
wind at the cape of Good-Hope, when there 
aroſe all on a ſudden, one of thoſe violent tem- 
peſts ſo frequent in that climate, by which the 
fleet was dreadfully toſt during twenty days, 
and four ſhips were foundered, and not one 
perſon on board ſaved. A fifth was driven to 


(b) Maffey, I. U. e. 1, &c, Magin. J. i. Laffiteau and others, 
the 
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the north-eaſt, and from thence to Portugal, 

. to which it brought the news of that diſaſter, 
Capral having gathered together the remain. 
der of lijs ſhattered fleet, continued his way to 
the Indies, paſſing by Mozambique and Me- 
linda, along the eaſtern coaſt of Afﬀric, and ur- 
rived at the Anchedive iſlands in a ſhort ume 
aſter a very proſperous voyage, Zamorin in- 
formed ot his approach, le nt the — 
lords of his court to congratulate him, and 
| to aſſure him of every thing which depended on 
him for the ſecurity of their commerce. Elated 
with this unexpected ſtep, the admiral anſwered, 
that he would not ſet his foot on land, unleſf 
he had hoſtages on board for his ſafety z he had 
even the boldneſs to demand the caluat, and thoſe 
miniſters in whom Zamorin repoſed the greateſt 
confidence, 'The king was aſtoniſhed at this 
—.— he heſitated at firſt, but afterwards, 
nfluenced by ſecret motives, conſented to all 
Capral's demands, and gave him audience, 
wherein he diſplay'd all his pomp and magni- 
ficence, He made him a preſent of a houſe 
which might be called a palace, whereof the 
act of donation was written in letters of gold; 
he gave him the * plant the ſtandard of 
Portugal on it, to make it a place of azylum, 
and to appoint a factor for his nation, who 

opened _ magazines, and began to trade. 
This begining was too promiſing, not to be 
liable to ſome fatal revolution. 'The _—_—_— 
hiſtorians pretend, that the too great confidence 


which Correa their factor or conſul repoſed in 
two 
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two rich Mooriſh merchants, was the cauſe of 
the unhappy revolution which happened, and 
which rendered abortive all their projects with 
7Zamorin, Whether or not Correa had been 
deceived by the Saracens, who, they alledged, 
perſuaded him that the king ſecretly obſtruct 
their commerce, it is certain that he attack'd and 
took by force a large ſhip, in which amongſt 
other things were ſeven elephants belonging to 
the Indians, and a few days after another which 
ut in at the harbour, The Inhabitants of Ca- 
deut flocked together to the number of four 
thouſand men in arms, to revenge the inſult 
which had been offered them, They inveſted 
the houſe of the Portugueze, they forced the 
tes, pillaged it, put every thing to fire and 
(word, and of ſixty-ſix Portugueze killed ſixty, 
amongſt whom was Correa, The reſt ſaved 
themſelves with difficulty at the ſea ſide, where 
they got aboard the boats that had been ſent 
from the fleet on the firſt noiſe of the tumult, 
The admiral, not knowing that Zamorin was 
concerned in this violence, waited ſome days for 
the apology which he thought was due to him, 
But receiving no ſatisfaction, he imagined he 
was entituled to do juſtice to himſelf, He made 
PROT for attacking thirteen large Mooriſh 
veſſels which were in = harbour he ſunk 
the greateſt number by the terrible fire which 
he made upon them, and threw into chains thoſe 
who manned the reſt, Equally enraged againſt 
the inhabitants of Calicut, he cannonaded the 


city two Whole days, killed ſix hundred men, 
levelled 
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levelled with the ground ſeveral : houſes, and 
© obliged the king to retire to one of his country 
houſes, terrified at having ſeen one of his chief 
8 carried off from his ſide by a cannon 
Aſter this vigorous ſtroke, nothing remained for 
Capral but to go and ſeek his fortune elſewhere. 
He did not incline to return to Portugal with the 
reputation of having, as the only product of his 
voyage, made war upon a prince, whoſe alliance 
had given ſuch elevated hopes to his country- 
men. He made fail to Cochin, thirty leagues 
to the ſouthward of Calicut. It was the capital 
of a ſmall ſtate tributary to Zamorin. The name 
of the reigning prince was Trimumpara. What 
he had heard of the Portugueze, and the war he 
had juſt been waging with Zamorin, preju- 
diced him luckily in their favour. At the firſt 
interview he made an alliance with them, and 
ranted them every thing they demanded, both 
ot the preſent and the time to come. As this 
country is the moſt fertile of Indoſtan in ſpiceries, 
Capral made ſuch a cargo as he wiſhed, As he 
was preparing to return to Europe, he war in- 
formed that the kings of Coulan and Cananor 
wanted to make an alliance with his maſter, 
But the ſeaſon of the year preſſing him, he had 
not time to enter into a treaty z he contented 
himſelf with paying a viſit to the king of Cant» 
nor, taking aboard ſome mercantile goods, and 
receiving the embaſſador which that prince ſent 


to Emanuel with thoſe of Coulan and _ 
| i | n 
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yho arrived at Liſbon the eve of St. John's day, 
„ the year 15 . | L 
This quadruple alliance gave uneaſineſs to 
famorin, He declared war againſt the three 
inces in confed with Portugal, and he of 
(ochin was the victim of his reſentment; by the 
lefeat of his troops, and the taking of his city, 
wtwithſtanding the efforts of the admiral 
Novre whom Emanuel had ſent out before Ca- 
- return. But a few months afterwards the 
of affairs was entirely changed in favour of 
he king of Cochin, by the preſence of Alphonſo 
nd Francis Albuq who had ſailed from 
Portugal in 12503, with 'a fleet of ten ſhips. 
Francis out to pieces, or put to flight, the gar- 
ſons which Zamorin thrown into the iſle 
of Cochin; and brought back the king, whom 
i compleat defeat had forced to retire elſewhere, 
Not contented with this firſt ſucceſs, the conque- 
vor ſent fix hundred of his ſeamen, to attack two 
eighbouring iflands which the ralas or calmales, 
that is to ſay, the noblemen of the country, had 
kited upon, He defeated thelr troops, left one 
if them upon the field of battle, burned their 
rag — thelr lands, beat a fleet of 
ty galleys which belonged to Zamorin, made 
everal Incurflons always with the ſame ſucceſs, 
nd returned to Cochin covered with glory. 
As expert à politician as he was a brave war- 
for, he falled not to take advantage of the high 
reputation which he had acquired, and of 


Yral ſervice he had done the king of Cochin, 
e demanded leave to build a fortreſs in his city. 
R 


| 
That 
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ol Ter Alban — ples dn 
- deſigns of Albuquerque; or if he 
thought he could refuſe nothing to the min 
who replaced him on his throne. He un 
only conſented to it, but furniſhed him wi 
workmen and materials beſides,” without re- 
fleRing that he was at the ſame time: forging 
chains for himſelf, The general, who had great 
reaſon to be afraid ſo haſty a conſent might 
ſoon be repented of, loſt no time. Me chok 
dut an elevated ſituation, which commanded the 
city and the harbour, he traced out the plan of 
the fortreſs, and for want of ſtones and mori 
cut down the palm trees which | the King 
had begun the building Alphonlo « aur 
un uildi on 
—. who employed his people in the 
work, and haſtened it in ſuch « manner that | 
was compleated in a very ſhort time, as well « 
the church which he cauſed to be built imme 
diately afterwards. The Portugueze, ten 
imagine that on this day Albuquerque tock & 
- were a real poſſeſſion oo the Indies, and that 
by means of this fort he enthralled all thoſe p- 
vinces of which i nation had the n 
for about a century, 
But is there any glory in having laid the four 
dations of that vaſt power by opening a frighth! 
_ of. injuſtice, uſurpation, violence ind 
? What right, what title, what reaſon 
| bad e Portugueze to diſturb the Indians in 
the poſſeſſion of their lands? on what 
or pretext could they declare war agal on, 
T3 an 
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ind cauſe torrents of blood to run on all ſides, 
when they diſputed with them what could not 
belong to them ? The fr(t ſentiments of national 
equity and humanity will for ever hold in de- 
nets, Omars, Ganghiſcans, 1— 
werlanes, who were tranſported by the fury of 
conqueſt and ambition, and ſeemed to be born 
for the violation of laws, and the deſtructlon of 
mankind, What difference is there between 
the war Which Alexander made upon Porug, 
ud thoſe which the Albuquerques carried on 
auinſt his ſucceſſors and the other kings of the 
Indies ? But theſe reproaches do not fall on the 
body of the nation, who have diſayowed and 
condemned them highly. hnuu ane 50 
Aſter the Portu had eſtabliſhed them · 
ſelves in the citadel of Cachin, they thought 
themſelyes at liberty to procure r all 
imaginable methods, Some rich men of the 
country, yaſlals of the. king of Cochin, had 
ſeized on the; cantons where they had lands. 
On the ſhadow of this pretext, and under colour 
of a juſt yengeance, the Albuquerques made in» 
curſions, on. theſe cantons, ravaged the country, 
burned the villages, deſtroyed an infinite num- 
ber of Indians, and themſelves of thoſe 
— br gr een 1 
3 of. uſurpers. chirty-f. 
nos or ſmall craft, of Calicut which diſtus 
the commerce of Cochin, and cruiſed, along the 
coaſt, 'They would have made rome paged 
or rather, committed greater ravages, if the hu- 
| R 2 manity 
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manity of Trimumpara, concerned even for hi 
enemies, had not obli 


| iged them to ſuſpend the 
courſe of their bloody executions, © ' ©? 
The Indians, witneſſes or victims of theſe 
hoſtilities, began to believe that the mahom 


tans had reaſon to inſpire them with hatted and * 
averſion at thoſe ſtrangers z they imagined tha non 
the Tartars were returned in the perſons of tend 


Portugueze. Zamorin, no leſs terrified-than bit 
ſubjects, beſought peace of the Albuquerque, 
It was treated and concluded with ſo much ſe. 
crecy, that the Moors of Calicut knew 

of it till it's publication, when they were en⸗ 
raged to ſee their intereſts ſacrificed to thoſe « 
their rivals. By this treaty the prince engaged 
to live in good underſtanding with the king of 
Cochin, to evacuate his , and not'to diſturh 
his commerce. He obliged himſelf to pay fi- 
teen hundred bahars of pepper (i), and ome 
quintals of other merchandiſes, in recompence df 
what the Portugueze had ſuffered in the un- 
happy affair of Calicut, Laſtly, he promiſed to 
ſuffer none of the Moors who depended on hin 
to trade in the gulph of Arabia, and conſe 
quently he re-eſtal liſhed the Portugueze facto 
at Calicut. Yroulol esgalle“ oddly te 
Nothing could be more flattering, and at the 
ſame time more glorious for the Portuguese 
But they wanted no other enemies than them- 
ſelves, to deprive them of the advantages they 
might have drawn from it. Their avarice Wi 


A The babar iv 4 meaſure weighing four quintals, 
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he occaſion. Ferdinand Correa, their factor at 
Cochin, having learned that there was a veſſel in 
he road loaded with Pepper on account of Za- 
worin, ve orders to is 8 to ſeize it. 
n vain the maſter alledged the , and the- 
reaty of alliance lately made. In vain he re- 
nonſtrated that the veſſel belonged to Zamorin, 
ind that it was deſigned to make payment in 
of what was due to the Portugueze, to 
whom he had already remitted eight hundred 
hhars. Avarice and violence prevailed over 
juſtice ; the veſſel was carried off by force, fix 
ladians periſhed in it's defence, and many more 
made their eſcape covered with wounds, Fran- 
© d'Albuquerque, to whom complaints were 
made, took ſo little notice of them, that he did 
not ſo much as condeſcend to anſwer or make 
the leaſt ſhew of giving ſatisfaction. As all his 
refſels had got in their loading, he ſoon returned 
o Europe. | | | 
Zamorin more enraged than ever, reſolved. 
tv do himſelf juſtice in proportion to the inſult 
de had received. The indignation of his ſub- 
kts facilitated his levying a numerous army, 
both by ſea and land, and * was ſoon ready to 
uke the field. The Albuquerques in haſte to 
depart, left Edward Pacheco to make head 
ganſt them. _ Cochin, and the country about, 
was the theatre of a war, which laſted ſeveral 
months with incredible laughter. Sometimes 
kirmiſhes, ſometimes pitched battles were 
fought, and if the Portugueze were not abſo- 


lutely conquerors, they at leaſt wearied out 
R 3 N the 
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the conſtancy of Zamorin, notwithſtanding their 


K 


This ſeries of proſperity gained them | ſuch x 
reputation in ee hen they gave the law, 
— they appeared. The firſt - conditions 
in their treaties with princes were, that 

ſhould acknowledge themſelves tributary to the 
king of Portugal; and allow his ſubjects to build 
magazines, or even Citadels, in the of their 
capitals, or wherever elſe they thought fit. With 
reſpect to commerce, they fixed a price upon met. 
chandiſes at their pleaſure; and cauſed their ma- 
gazines to be filled in the firſt place. Noother mer. 
chant could begin upon his cargo, till they had 
finiſhedtheirs; nobody in ſhort could navigate thoſe 
ſeas without being ſubject to be viſited by them, 


and without taking a paſs-port from the gover- 
nors or factors eſtabliſhed 


| b r This 
ſuperiority oould not but ous to all the 
other nations; but fear obliged ſome to filence, 
and others ſubmitted thro' private and dome - 
ſtic intereſts, Hier 
Such were their notions in Portugal, that 
Emanuel in the ſame perſuaſion put to ſea (/) 
a fleet of thirteen ſhips and fix caravels, 
the command of don Francis Almeida, count of 
Abrantes, According to the inſtructions given 
that admiral, he was to reſide in the Indies 1 
firſt in rag of governor or ca generi] 
afterwards to build fortreſſes in marked 
out by the court, and then to take upon him the 
title of viceroy. To ſupport that name and "4 
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zity in a ſuitable manner, the king aſſigned him 
urge appointments, one hundred men for his 
guard, and a chapel provided with his own. 
chaplains and muficians. He ſet fail from Lif- 
don the 3oth of June 1505, and arrived the 
13th of September in the ſame year at the An- 
chedive iſlands. They give that name in the lan- 
ge of the country to fave neighbouring iſlands, 
Fuated 2 little below Goa. The s firſt care 
was to build a fort in the principal iſland, with 
wood which he bad brought from Portugal, and 
which was quite ready to be put together. 
This new eſtabliſhment raifed a jealouſy, and 
occafioned uneaſineſs among the neighbouring 


f. 


E The king of Qnor apprehenfive for 
is dominions, took the refolution to ſeek the 
friendſhip of the Portugueae; he ſent an embaſ- 


dor to the general with his propofals. When 
the edifice was nearly compleated, Almeida 
went to Cananar, where he immediately took 
upon himſelf the title of viceroy. As. he was 
the firſt of his gation who bore it in a country 
where they had not been above feven years, he 
forgot nothing that might increaſe it's ſplendor. 
He u in public with all the pomp that 
his vanity inſpired ; and he affected ſtill more in 
the interview. which be had with the king of 
Cananor. He behaved towards that prince as a 
2 to an inferior. He renewed the firſt 
alliances which had been made with him, he 
regulated the conditions of them, and one of 
the principal was, that he ſhould build a citadel 
near Cananor, whereof the king ſhould furniſh 
the materials, and himſelf the workmen, 

R 4 The 
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The haughtineſs of the viceroy was ſtill in 
.. creaſed when he ſaw. himſelf ſought-after 
the king of Carnate or Biſhagar. That prince, 
beſides the large dominions which he poſſeſſed 
in the peninſula of the Indies on this fide the 
Ganges, extended them farther towards the 
coaſt of Coromandel, oppofite to that of Mala- 
bar. He took upon himſelf the title of king 
of kings, becauſe he had many of them for his 
tributaries, and particularly the king of Onor. He 
ſent an — to the viceroy, to aſſure him 
of his eſteem and friendſhip. That he might 
ive him a ſincere proof of it, he gave him li- 
wk to build fortreſſes in all his ſea-port towns, 
except that of Baticula, which he had aſſigned 
over to others; and to bind ſtill cloſer the 
bonds of alliance, which he entered into with 
his nation, he offered his daughter in marriage 
to the king of Portugal, whoſe ſingular beauty 
even added to the ſplendor of her rank and 
birth. Almeida accepted the treaty of alliance, 
| gave the embaſſador good words, and diſmiſſed 
im with magnificent preſents both for himſelf 
and his maſter, | 46498, 5 
His orders and his intentions were; not to 
content himſelf with ſimple alliances he was 
henceforth to domineer openly over the princes 
themſelves. | A revolution which happened at 
the court of Cochin, furniſhed him with an 
rtunity. Trimumpara, that conſtant, faith- 
ul, and generous friend to the Portugueze, was 
no 1 upon the throne. His devotion had 


induced him to abdicate it, and retire, accord- 
| 15 
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ing to a cuſtom common enough with the 
grachman kings, to a ſolitude, and there devote 
timſelf entirely to the duties of religion. When 
he quitted the ſceptre, he placed it in the hands 
of his nephew Naubeadora, who, he knew, had 

ways entertained —— affection for the Por- 
uoueze, altho' he a nearer relation, but one 
” 4 was a friend to Zamorin. Almeida ſeeing 
that the new prince owed in a manner his 
fortune to the Portugueze, took advantage of 
that conjuncture to impoſe on him the yoke of 
his nation, In a public audience which was 
riven him, he ſaid in preſence of the whole 
court, that king Emanuel his maſter, deſirous to 
icknowledge. the important ſervices Trimum- 
pra had rendered to the Portugueze, had 
charged him with the taſk of teſtifying his gra- 
tude. | But that prince not being in a condition 
to receive it himſelf, he would beſtow it upon 


his ſucceſſor. So ſaying, he put upon his head 
” crown of gold, a diſtinguiſhing mark of royal 


authority, which he conferred on him under 
the protection of Portugal, exempting him from 
that moment from all ſubordination to Zamorin, 
or any other whatſoever, giving him permiſhon 
to coin money, and engaging to detend him 
2 all his enemies. He made him a preſent 
of a cup of gold weighing fix cruſades Portugal 
money ; and he added, that in order to free t 
king and city of Cochin from all dangers of in- 
ſult, he had orders to build a new citadel, 
ſtronger than the former, which ſhould be as a 
tampart to his dominions. Nothing gy” = 
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the Indian prince in this ceremony, ſo prejudicial 
: — to his glory and intereſt. e condeſcerided 

every thing, even with teſtimonies of gra 
— and gave the viceroy a written act to tha 
import, Thus hiſtorians remark that Naubea- 
— acknowledged himſelf henceforth | a val. 
ſal to the crown of Portugal, and that he was 
ſo in reality, 

That degree of ſatisfaction which Almeida 
thence — 2 wus equalled by his grief at the 
arrival of Alphonſo d' Albuquerque who came 
in his place, not as viceroy, for Emanuel had 
ſu ed that title, but as general governor of 
the Indies, Enraged to loſe his rank which he 
believed his right on many accounts, he ſhut 
his ſucceflor in the citadel of Cananor as 4 
ſoner ; he allowed him only three do 
and ſeized on his houſe, his „and = his 
effects. His confinement did not end till three 
months afterwards, by the arrival of Ferdinand 
Coutigno, grand marſhal of the kingdom of 
Portugal, with fifteen ſhips and three thouſand 
armed men, who put him in poſſeſſion of his 

ernment. Almeida ſet fail immediately for 

urope, and was flain by the Caffres at the 
Cape of Good-Hope. 
hile the grand marſhal was making an at- 
tack upon Calicut, where, by his imprudence, 
he loſt both the _ and his lifez. Siqueira 
departed from Cochin the 19th of Auguſt 1509, 
to — on the diſcovery of the eaſtern iſlands. 
The third day he made that of Ceylon; of which 


Almeida had befare taken poſſeſſion in 0908 
E 
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He croſſed the gulph of Bengal, failed along the 
lands of Nicobar, and went into harbour at 
Pedir in the kingdom of Achem at the point of 
the iſland of Sumatra, As he was the flrſt 
Portu that had landed on that iſland, and 
it might for a new diſcovery, he obtained 
liberty of the kings of Pedir and Pacen, with 
whom he made an alliance, to erect a ſtandard 
with the arms of Portugal, as other navigators 
had been uſed to do on diſcovering the coafts'of 
Africa, But having no intention to ſtay there, 
he ſet ſail a few days after for Malacca, where 
he arrived on the eleventh of September, at 
the extremity of the peninſula of that name, 
which had been heretofore a part of the king- 
dom of Siam. The danger which he run there 
of being aſſaſſinated by the treachery of Bendara, 
the king of the 3 him from 
continuing his voyage 3 d the quarrels which 
he had had with Albuquerque on account of 
Almeida, determined him to return directly to 
Europe without ſeeing the governor. 

This laſt was then engaged in two grand pro- 
jets, both which ſuc according to his 
wiſhes, The firſt was, to make himſelf maſter 
of Goa in the iſland of Ticuarin, which is about 
nine or ten in circumference, and is 
2 to be the moſt advantageous poſt on all 

e coaſt of Malabar. The king of Decan, to 
whom it naturally belonged, but to whom the 
great men of the realm had only left the ſhadow 
of authority, had entruſted it to an officer of his 
crown, a Moor by birth and „ —_ 

van, 
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Idalcan,' Notwithſtanding all his care to'fortify 


the place with every thing poſſible for defence, 
it was taken by aſſault by the Portugueze fleet 
and that of the king of Onor, which Timoia 
commanded. Albuquerque made a triumphant 
entry into it on the 17th of February 1510, He 
appointed Antonio de Norogna his nephew' go- 
vernor of the town. Gaſpar de Payva had the 
direction of the factory which he eſtabliſhed 
there for the commerce, and he gave the charge 
of comptroller general of the finances of the city 
and kingdom of Goa to Timoia, who had under 
him farmers, both Moors and Pagans, for the 
receipt of the cuſtoms and other duties, amount- 
ing annually to eighty-two thouſand pieces of 
gold. Imagining that his preſence would be 
neceſſary in a conqueſt which could not fail to 
be diſputed with him, he took up his reſidence 
in Idalcan's palace, where his wives and his 
ſeraglio ſtill were. He conjectured right; for 
Goa was the theatre of war the fix following 
years, But it had not the titles of an arch- 
biſhoprick and primacy of the Indies till 1559, 
and the famous tribunal of the inquiſition, was 
eſtabliſhed there the year after. £3 
The ſecond project of Albuquerque was to 
get poſſeſſion of the gulph and city of Ormus 
(). He had no more right and pretence to 
that than to Goa; but the deſire of acquiring 
glory, and contributing to the grandeur of his 
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nation, was to him a ſufficient motive to attempt 
any thing that had a reference to the one or the 
ocher. He had already made this * but 
without ſucceſs, ſome years ago; ſince which 
the kings of Ormus would not deliver up to 
him the citadel he had begun to build, nor 
grant the Portugueze a in their city, 
nor even reſtore to them the effects that had 
been taken from them. But as their city would 
be ruined without a commerce to the Indies, 
and as they could not carry it on without the 


permiflion and paſe- port of the governor general, 
policy and * obliged them to pay to 
the crown of Po an — tribute, in mer 


to obtain the li 9 we” 
Albuque to an eſta- 
diſhment in Perks for his nation, — 
paſſage againſt the Saracens, aimed on that account 
to make himſelf maſter of Ormus. As at leaſt 
ſome ſhadow of pretence was neceſſary to begin 
the war, he ſent to demand that the cit 
which he had already raiſed to a certain height, 
ſhould be delivered up to him. The: denial 
which he exp ane him as an apparent 
motive to — The throne of Ormus 
was then fled by ung l named Torun- 
Cha, whom a — pd aced there, in order 
to leave all the authority i in — hands of Noradin 
firſt miniſter of ſtate. | This laſt had been dex- 
terouſly ſu ted by one of his nephews, called 
Hamed, whom he himſelf had habe to-court. 
Albuquerque „ing anchored with his fleet be- 
fore Ormus, ſent and ſignified his intentions. 


Torun- 
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'Torun-Cha and Noradin ware not diſpleaſed a 
. ſeeing him there, 14 that his preſence 

might occaſion ſome revolution Which ſhould 
deliver them from the flavery in which they 
were held G He alſo was embarraſſed 
and dejected. The king preferting the domi- 
nion of the . —.— to the imperious tyranny 
of his miniſter, ſbook off his ti and ſlavery 
in order to ſtrike a ſtroke of authority. He put 
Albuquerque in poſſeſſion of the dune, which 
he compleated with all expedition; he aſſigned 
him ſome houſes in the town to eſtabliſh bis 
quarters there and a factory, and he cauſed the 
banner of Portugal to be quartered on his palace. 
Hamed was enraged at this, but his fears pre- 
vented. his appear abroad. Albuquerque being 
informed that he 8 o ht an opportunity to take 
away his life, was ny 4 with — 
bs kin — than — 

ittle an 

que for 2 he had reſtored 
him. He did not foreſee the act of perfidy 
which the admiral, ambitious for his nation, 
— for him. On a falſe re of which 

was probably the author, that the fleet of the 
Egyptian caliph was going to make a deſcent on 
Ormus, he cauſed his men to 
aboard their ſhips; and ſent to demand of 
king all the artillery of the palace and aty, 
which he ſaid was neceſſary to repulſe the enemy. 
The council perceiving the danger and. impru- 
dence of diſarming themſelves in this manner, 
n divers pretences to excuſe excuſe. thels. dane” 
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But Albuquerque anſwered; that he 
depart beſore they, were delivered 
They were-then obliged to it,. and 
would not reſtore them. To this glaring piece 
of treachery! he added another, ſtill more atro» 
cious, Frem the eaſtern maxims of jealouſy 
and cruelty, fifteen princes of the blood royal had 
loſt their eyes, that themſelves and their children 
might for ever. be rendered incapable of the 
throne, - On pretence that troubles might ariſe on 
their account, he cauſed them to be delivered 


* 


children of TZeifadin, that he might keep the 
king in fear of the danger he wes expoſed to from 
theſe two young princes, who were the lawful 
heirs to the crown. He engroſſed all the com- 
merce of the place, but he did not keep-it many 
years. ' We ſhall here put a ſtop to our hiſtory 
of the diſcovery and conqueſt of the Indies. 
Such werte the conduct and maxima of. the 
eat Albuquerque, ſo much boaſted of by the 

gueze. Theſe who had gone before him, 
had pretty the ſame. ſentiments; and his 
ſucceſſors exa iy followed his footſteps, What 
would the Portuguese of that time have an- 
ſwered. if they hatl been aſked what they thought 
of the Vandals, the Viſigoths, and the Snevi, 


who 
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who over - ran Spain in the beginning of the fiſh 
century, and the Saracens in 5 eighth? They They 
would have had no other reſource, than to op- 
poſe their chriſtianity to the infidelity of the In. 
dians, whom they intended, as they ſaid; to 
convert to the fuith; and the papal bulls which 
an to the Portuguers all the lands of the inf- 
dels from the Canary iſlands to the Moluceoes, 
and to tie Spaniards, all the new diſcayeries/ oh 
the weſtern — and America, to the ſame place, 
which was to be the boundary between the two 
nations. But that donation was only granted 
them on condition they ſhould preach the gaſp 
there, and earneſtly endeavour to pr 
faith, All the bulls of conceſſion bear it — 
The chiefs of .the colonies of commerce and 
navigation, who never ſhould have loſt ſight of 
this eſſential object, thought on nothing but 
making diſcoveries and conqueſts, building forts, 
carrying away the trade from the 'mahometans, 
the Chaldeans, and even the natives of the 
country, and ſeizing on every thing for the'Por- 
tugueze. Thus it may be. ſaid; hc Fits 4 
ſovereigns of the maritime Indies and tho adja- 
cent iſlands for near a century; from which they 
drew immenſe riches in gold, precious ſtones, 
rls, ſpiceries, — - poo drugs and 
uffs, which they ſold again to the 2 
merchants at —— price they thought fir 
was by thoſe forcible courſes that they 
terror every where; and made Ale iſn- 
ments along the coaſt of Malabar and Co- 
romandel, in the gulph of Bengal, in the pe 
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toms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Patana, 
Siam and Japan, in all the ſea ports, and in the 
rich iſlands of Ceylon, the Moluccoes, the Mal- 
lives, Amboyna, Saint Thomas, and many others, 
However, in excuſing the Po eze of theſe 
exceſſes in the Indies, perhaps fincerity will 
oblige us to faſten the ſame reproaches on the 
Dutch, by whom they have been outed of their 
ade and commerce; on the — who fol- 
bwed them, and the Spaniards in rica. The 
French have alone the ſatisfaction not to ſee 
their nation blackened in the accounts of tra- 
jellers even foreigners. If their company is not 
b rich and powerful as that of the States Ge- 
reral, it is becauſe they prefer honour, and the 
preſervation of the rights of nations, to the ad- 
rantages of a more flouriſhing and gainful com- 
merce, Our factories and eſtabliſhments are 
ſcieties with the natives of the country, whom 
rc ſuffer to enjoy in peace the effects and lands 
they have received from their fathers, It is thus 
llat entire juſtice ought to be done. | 
But it is however altogether uncertain if theſe 
conqueſts have been advantageous to thoſe wha 
purſued them with ſo much ardor. In this 
manner one of our hiſtorians (n) expreſſes him 
ſelf, whoſe refleQions are much eſteemed. 
" Chriſtopher Columbus, having attached him- 
ſelf to Ferdinand king of Spain, diſcovered the 
Weſt-Indies ; and John king of Portugal, father 
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kingdoms of Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, of whon 
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of Manuel, cauſed to be diſcovered all the ney 


little or nothing had been hitherto known tothe 
inhabitants of Europe. Pope Alexander finding 
now an opportunity to paſs for the ſovereign of 
mankind, granted at the firſt requeſt of Nerd. 
nand, a donation of all the lands, iſlands or con- 
tinents, diſcovered or to be diſcovered toward 
the weſt and ſouth, drawing a line from the 
Artic to the Antratic pole, which ſhould: be 
diſtant from. the iſlands called Azores ar Cape 
Verde, one hundred leagues, towards the welt, 
or the ſouth. Provided however that the other 
iſlands or lands which ſhould be conquered by 
other chriſtian princes beyand this line, ſhould 
remain to them. A donation which has fince 
occaſioned violent and bloody quarrels between 
the Caſtilians and the Portugueze, becauſe this 
laſt pretended that other popes, particularly Eu- 

ene the fourth, had ted them by expres 
bulls all the lands of the new world. I ſhall 
not pretend to ſay which have right on their fide. 
But only that theſe navigators. have catried no- 
thing leſs into thoſe countries than the goſpel 
and chriſtian charity; and on the conttur have 
brought back into Europe'the fource-of all dif- 
cord ; I mean thoſe ingots of gold with which 


the houſe of Auſtria has ever ſince fornented'the 


diviſions of Chriſtendom ; and which have oc- 
caſioned ſuch a ſluggiſhneſt and vanity In the 
minds of the Spaniards, that they have left their 
native lunds almoſt deſolate to run to thoſe mines. 


End of the Fir/l Part, 
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Of the Modern Indies. 


Chrographical Deſeription of the 4400 1 Indie, 
they were poſſeſſed of among the an- 


„ ar ite 
HE. Indies have loſt nothing 
the moderns, of that OS 5 
cients, The curious do not heſitate 
= make a voy 
leagues, to =p oh 


of above three thouſand 
r of that — 
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it's riches make our merchants forget the tre 
| ble, the fatigue, and danger of a long and pai 
ful navigation ; the learned throughout” all E 
rope carefully ſeek after it's animals and plant 
to ſtudy the fin ularities' of nature, more vn 
ous and fertile in theſe countries than in our 
it's beauties adorn the palaces of princes, 
add ſplendor to the diadem of ſovereigns. 
Since theſe two hundred and forty years, t 
the 2 have found the way to the | 
dies by the Cape of Good-Hope, the voyagt 
| thither by the y_ the Hollandery, t 
| Engliſh, and the French, have been almoſt i 
| finite, Every one of theſe nations has made i 
| particular diſcoveries there z and at preſent th 
country is almoſt as well known to us, a8 6 
— A upon their kingdom | 
renchmen. The Indies, according to the late 
obſervations, extend from the 84d degree « 
longitude, to the 10th; and from the equato 
to the a d degree of north latitude, From Chi 
| to Perſia, which bound theſe countries on t 
| eaſt and weſt, there are reckoned about f 
hundred leagues z and there are almoſt as mir 
from the extremity of the peninſula beyond t 
Ganges to Tartary, which bounds the In 
dies on the northern fide, | 
The alr cannot be the ſame throughout th 
g vaſt extent of country 4 but In general It b .. 
and healthy, The rains which fall continus! 
from the beginning of June till the end 
1 Auguſt, ſerve to refreſh It, ally in the tv 
# peninſulas, which are almoſt entirely within th 
| ; torri 
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rid zone. They render the earth fruitful, 
dich furniſhes in abundance all the neceſſaries 
life, except towards the north, where it does 
t anſwer” equally the cares of thoſe who culti- 
it. From hence ariſes that almoſt infinite 
mber of inhabitants in the Indies; and which 
mpoſe even at this day fifty-two kingdoms ., 
d different principalities, whereof tis true the 
teſt part depend on the principal ſovereigns 
the country, according to the ancient- uſages 
that nation. But to give a —_— 
kcription of them in order, it is neceſſary to 
ide them into different parts, Towards the 
th, are the eſtates of the great mogul; in the 
dle, the two peninſulas, the one on this ſide, 
| the other beyond the Ganges) and towards 
e ſouth, thoſe celebrated Iſlande, of equal im- 
wtance with the continent. 


NIN 
Of the Hſtates of the Great Mogul. 


y pes 
Bout the 11461; the famous Gin 
Kan — — — — Into Ws 
les, which put the Mogul 'Tartars in ag 
Won of that vaſt extent of country, Which 1s 
wunded on the north and eaſt by Great Tartary, 
nl by the dominions of the king of Ava 1 on 
lie ſouth, by the peninſula on this fide the 
Langes; and on the eaſt, by Perſia and the 
Kenn, It is this monarchy which is called 
InJoſtan, that is to ſay, the country of the In- 
S 3 dies, 


| 
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dies, of India Proper. Some authors make þ 
640 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and more that 
460 from ſouth to north. The reigning pring 
In the middle of the 19th century, was called 
Cha-Halam, and deſcended 7a, In a dire& line 
from the famous Zingls, by Tamerlane, 
conqueror of the flerce 


the 
Bajazet, The rich 


and power of theſe monarchs, made them take 


the title of grand ſignior, or emperor king 
Thoſe who fix the treaſure of the empire at thi 
loweſt valuation, make it to amount to three 
hundred, or three hundred and fifty million, 
But a traveller (c) generally eſteemed, makes | 
amount to a ſum, which he owns himſelf would 
be incredible, were it not founded on 3 mo- 
nument as authentic as is that which he relate, 
He expreſſes himſelf in the following manner, 
« At Agra, the capital of the government and 
kingdom of Indoſtan, there is in the palace 
where the great mogul - ſometimes reſides, an 
apartment, diſtinguiſhed a by high tower, the 
roof whereof is covered with plates of a 
ſign of the riches contained within it, in eight 
large vaults full of gold, ſilver, and 
ſtones, the value whereof is almoſt ineſti 
I have been informed, that the great mogul 
who lived in my time ve 1638) was in 
ſeſſion of a treaſure in value more than fi 
hundred millions of crowns; and I am ſo lucky 
as to have in my poſſeſſion, an inventory of the 


(a) See Thevenot, vol. v. p. I. edit. 1727. 
(5) Mandelſlo, voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, p. 119, Kc. 


WK riches 
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(hes found In the treaſury of hiv 
aher after his death, as well In 
u In In gots, bars, plate, Jewels, — "ne 
aher ſtuffe, In porcelain, manuſcripts, warllke 
ores, arme, ed, fo faithfully for down, that I 
ve thought Mt to add it here, for the ſatlefae- 
ton of my readers,” 

Achobar, for ſo that ptince was called, cauſed 
1 certain ſpecies of money to be colned, of the 
nlue of twenty-five, fifty, and a hundred roles, 
which were worth two thouſand twelve and a 
half, four thoufand and twenty«five; and eight 
thouſand and fifty crowns, each piece; amount» 
ing to the ſur of ſix millions nine hundred and 
dane thouſand maar, which make ninety- 
ſeven millions five hundred and eighty thou» 
land rowupres 3 or forty eight millions, ſeven hun- 
a and ninety thouſand crowns, money of 
rance, 

He had beſides, a hundred millions of eos 
or fifty millions of crowns, in a 5 
money called after his name, — — 
The common roupie is ftill wo 


— 


- of 
Two hundred pe vr millions of another 


ſpecies of money, which they call peiſes or 
fechas, thitty of which — a rou % an 
lixty, a crown. Thus the value of theſe pe- 
chas amounts to ſeven hundred fixty-ſix thou- 
land fix hundred and fixty-ſeven roupies, wants 
ing ten ſols, which again make three hundred 
and fiftythree thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
three crowns ten ſols. 

In diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires, many 


S 4 
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and en to the value of ſixty million 
twenty thouſand five hundred and twenty. 
one roupies, which amount to above ninety 
millions of livres. | 
In wrought gold, in figures and ſtatues, of 
elephants, camels, horſes, and other ſuch like 
curioſities, to the value of nineteen million fix 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- five roupies, 
that is to ſay, above twenty-eight millions. 
In moveables and veſſels of gold, ſuch as plates, 
drinking veſſels, baſons, &c. the value of eleven 
millions ſeven hundred and thirty- three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety roupies, which 
amount to ſixteen millions of livres, nearly. 
In veſſels of copper, fiſty- one tho two 
hundred and twenty-five roupies, or ſeventy-fix 
thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſix livres, 
In porcelaing veſſels of ſealed earth, &c, to 
the value of two millions, Fn 
In brocades, cloths of gold and filver, or tuff 
of cotton and ſilk from Perſia, Turkey, Europe, 
and Guzarate, fifteen millions five hundred and 
nine thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-nine 
roupies. | =o 
In linen of Europe, Perſia and Tartary, five 
hundred and three thouſand two hundred and 
fifty-two, roupies, aa 
n tents, carpets, tapeſtry, and other furni- 
ture, for the city or the field, nine millions nine 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
and forty-five rouple * 
Twenty-four thouſand manuſeript volumes, 


and thoſe ſo richly bound, that they have been 
valued 
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valued at fix millions four hundred and fixty- 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-one. 
roupies ; which compoſes a library worth above 
nine millions of livres. | 
In artillery, ball, gun-powder, and other war- 
like ſtores, eight millions five hundred ſeventy- 
five thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy roupies. 

In arms offenſive and defenſive, ſuch as ſwords, 
kes, bows, arrows, &c. above ſeven mil- 
ons five hundred and fifty thouſand five hun- 
dred and twenty-five roupies. $i 

In ſaddles;  bridles, and other horſe furniture 
of gold and ſilver, three millions eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres. 

In coverings for horſes and elephants em- 
broidered with gold, filver, and pearls, ſeven 
millions and five hundred thouſand livres, 

All theſe ſums added together, amount to fix 
hundred and twenty-two, millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy-nine livres. Yet, continues Mandelſlo, 
all theſe riches of the Mogul Achobar, are al- 
moſt nothing in compariſon with thoſe which 
his great grandſon Schach-Chorrom was poſſeſſed 
of in 1638, and at this day with much greater 
reaſon, They increaſe every day, not ſo much 
by the ordinary revenues of the great dominions 
he poſſelles, as by the preſents he receives from 
the lords, to whom he grants his favours. That 
prince does not think it below his majeſty to ae- 
cept acknowledgments from his ſubjets. Nay 
frequently after their death, he ſeizes on what 
they had acquired by his favour, It is principally 


by 
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by theſe funds that the treaſures of the great mo. 
gul are ſwelled; and as he is not permitted to 
take any thing out of them for his own uſt, ſo 
he lays up nothing, or very little, of his ordinary 
revenue amongſt them. Thus it may be ſaid to 
belong rather to the ſtate, than the prince. 
His power is ſo deſpotic, that he has the 
ſovereign diſpoſal of the lives and effects of hi 
ſubjects. His will is their only law; it decides 
all law-ſuits, without any perſon's daring to diſ. 
pute it on pain of death. At his command'alone 
the greateſt lords are executed; their fiefs, their 
lands, their poſts and offices are changed or 


taken from them, The higheſt employment in K 
his kingdom are, that of prime vizier, which C 
anſwers to the firſt miniſter and chancellor of t 
France; that of treaſurer ; that of chief of the 0 
eunuchs, which reſembles the great maſter of C 
the houſhold ; that of firſt ſecretary of ſtate; | 


that of general of the elephants; that of great 
maſter of the wardrobe, that is to ſay, of the 
furniture, the tents and precious ſtones, of which 
the prince commonly makes uſe. lbs 
Few days paſs without his appearing at ſun- 
riſing ; and the lords of his court are obliged to 
be then in his apartment, in order to pay him 
their homages. He ſhews himſelf alſo at mid- 
day, to ſee the wild beaſts fight; and at evening 
he appears at a window, from whence he ſees 
the ſun ſet, He retires with that ſtar, amidſt 
the noiſe of a great number of drums and kettle- 
. drums, and the acclamations of his , people, 
wiſhing him a long and a happy life. None are 

| permitted 


825 8 Ff 
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permitted to enter the palace but the raſgi or 
princes, and the great officers; who ſhew ſo 
great veneration for him, that it is impoſſible to 
approach the moſt ſacred things with more pro- 
found reſpect. They accompany all their diſ- 
courſe with continual reverences, they proſtrate 
themſelves before him at taking leave ; they put 
their hands on their eyes, then on their breaſt, 
and laſtly on the earth, to teſtify that * 
only duſt and aſhes in reſpect of him. They 
wiſh him all manner of proſperity as they retire, 
and go backwards till they are out of fight. 
hen he marches at the head of his army, or 
goes out of town a hunting, or to one of his 
country-houſes, he is accompanied by above ten 
thouſand men. About one hundred elephants 
covered with houſings of ſcarlet, velvet, and bro- 
cade, march at the head of this little army. 
Each carries two men, one of whom governy 
the animal by touching his forehead with an iron 
hook, the other holding a great banner of filk 
embroidered with gold and fiver the firſt eight 
carry each a kettle-drum. In the middle of this 
troop, the prince rides, mounted on a fine Per- 
ſian horſe, or in a chariot drawn by two white 
oxen, whoſe large ſpreading horns are adorned 
with gold. Sometimes he is carried by men in 
a palanquin ; thus he frequently changes his ve- 
hicle, The raſgi and officers of his court com- 
poſe his retinue, and have five or fix hundred 
elephants, camels, or chariots following them, 
loaded with baggage. | 
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In the royal city two ſolemn feſtivals are ce. 
lebrated, of which he is the principal object. 
The firſt (e) is held at the beginning of the new 
year, and laſts about eighteen days. A theatre 
1 erected before the palace, fourteen foot high, 
fifty-ſix long, and forty broad; it is covered 
with rich tapeſtry, and ſurrounded by a baluſ- 
trade, Near it is a building of painted wood, 
embelliſhed with mother of pearl; in this ſome 
of the principal lords of the court ſeat themſelves, 
tho' at the ſame time their tents are erected in the 
firſt court of the palace, where they affect to diſ- 
all their riches and ſplendor. Anciently the 
mogul kings were wont to go into theſe tents, 
and take whatever they liked beſt. This cuſtom 
has been changed, and for more than a centu 
paſt, the prince, accompanied by the ſeven Gl 
lay miniſters, aſcends the theatre, where he ſeats 
himſelf on velvet cuſhions embroidered with 
gold and pearls, waiting the preſents they come 
to offer him, He receives them equally from 
the people and grandees of his po during 
the eighteen days that the ceremony laſts, and to- 
wards the end, he diſpenſes amongſt them his 
bounties, which conſiſt in places and dignaties, 
which he confers on. thoſe who have been moſt 
liberal to him. Tavernier ſays, he ſaw him re- 
ceive at one of thoſe feaſts, above thirty millions 
in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, gold, filver, 
fine ſtuffs, elephants, camels, and horſes. 


(c) Mandelſlo's voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, f. 140. Bern, hiſt · 
of the Moguls. Tavern. voyage to the Indies, I. ij. c. 8. deſcribes 
this feaſt at great length, at which he aſſiſted ; as does Thevenot, 


tom. v. p. 142. &c, 
| The 
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The ſecond feſtival is the anniverſary of his 
birth. He begins that day with all manner of 
diverſions, which he breaks off to go to the pa- 
lace of the queen his mother, if ſhe is yet alive ; 
he teſtifies his gratitude to her, and cauſes the 
grandees of his realm to make her magnificent 
preſents, After he has dined, he puts on his 
fineſt robes 5 he covers himſelf with gold and 
jewels, and being rather loaded than adorned 
with ineſtimable riches, -he into a vaſt and 
ſuperb tent, where he is waited on by the prin- 
cipal lords of his court. He finds here the great 
ſcales and the chains which ſuſpend them, both 
which are of maſſy gold adorned with jewels, 
He places himſelf in one of the ſcales, the other 
being filled with gold, filver, jewels, pieces of 
ſtuff, fine linen, pepper, cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, corn, pulſe, and herbs, and an exact re- 
giſter is kept of the difference of his weight 
each year, It is matter of great joy when the 
king weighs more one year than another, and of 
as great concern, if he is found to have fallen 
away. 4 

This ceremony is followed by the greateſt act 
of generoſity which the mogul exhibits during 
the whole year. It conſiſts in ſome ſmall pieces 
of money which he gives to the poor, and in 
throwing among the grandees, nuts, piſtachios, 
almonds, and other fruits, made of gold; but fo 
ſmall, and fo {lightly wrought, that a thouſand of 
them are not worth above ſeven or eight piſtoles. 
After experiment made, ' a baſon full of theſe 
trifles, was found not to exceed — 
Thus 
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Thus all the liberality of this powerful monarch 
on- his birth-day, amounts to no more than one 
hundred crowns. The feſtival concludes with a 
magnificent ſupper to the lords of his court, with 
whom he paſſes the night in drinking. 

Yet there is not a prince in the univerſe in a 
condition to ſpend with greater profuſion, or to 
ſignalize his generoſity more. It is found in the 
public regiſters, that of the forty kingdoms 
which compoſe the empire of the great mogul, 
thoſe of Candahar, Cabul, Guzarate, Caſſimer, 
Barampour, Dely, Bengal, Agra, Orixa, and a 
few more, pay him every year one hundred and 
ſeventy - four millions five hundred thouſand 
roupies, making about two hundred and ſixty- 
one millions ſeven hundred. and fifty thouſand 


livres, French money; which ſum is perhaps one Wl th 
third of his revenue. 15 
But theſe immenſe ſums are entirely diſſi ch 

in maintaining his troops, and his houſehold, the BW g. 
expence of which is incredible. His ordinary cl 
guard conſiſts of twelve thouſand men, without b, 
reckoning the fix hundred body-guards whereof WM x 
that company is compoſed, and an equal number 
of young men who are bought on his account 
and'trained to arms, and are to be continually { 
about his perſon. The expence of his ſeraglio f 


would alone conſume the revenue of a powerful 
prince. Whatever is moſt rare and exquilite, 
whether wild game or fiſh, is ſought out for 
his table. As he changes the place of his refi- 
dence with the different ſeaſons of the year, and 
as theſe places are at a great diſtance from one 
1 another, 
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another, the tranſporting ſuch a number of officers, 
women, and guards, belonging to his houſehold 
and his ſtables, occaſions a prodigious expence. 
Laſtly, he has places furniſhed and maintained 
in ſeveral cities, where he paſſes ſome months 
and every where there is obſerved a ſumptuouſ- 
neſs without example. Theſe princes have 
likewiſe a cuſtom of encamping ſometimes with- 
out being at war. «A 
An accurate traveller (d), who has laid down 
2 rule to relate nothing but what he has ſeen, 
informs us, that the palace of Agra is four 
leagues in circumference, and that it is fortified 
on all ſides. After having paſſed ſeveral courts 
and ſtreets, { by different gates, one comes 
at laſt to the apartment of the prince, which is in 
the middle of the building. In the firſt ſaloon. 
i; a baluſtrade of filver, where are the officers of 
the guard, who permit none to enter but the 
great lords of the court. This leads into the 
chamber of ceremony, where there is another 
baluſtrade of gold, encloſing the throne of maſſy 
gold, and enriched with diamonds, Is, and 
— ſtones. None but the king's ſons are al- 
owed to enter into this baluſtrade, or to fan them- 
_ in order to cool the air, and drive away the 
"wh | * | 
It is true, there are mines of gold and filyer 
In the mogul's empire, but theſe furniſh only C 
very ſmall quantity of that abundance which 
altoniſhes us, and appears almoſt incredible, His 
richeſt funds vrodeed "From his jewels, cottons, 


(4) Madelſlo, 118, 
, * ſilks, 
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ſilks, ſtuffs, and cocoas ; there is no country in 
the univerſe where all theſe commodities are in 
greater plenty, It is from thence that Arabia 
Felix, Turkey, Perſia, the northern provinces, 
and Europe, Fein all they have occaſion for of 
this kind ; and the trade with all theſe nations, 
turns entirely to the advantage of the mogul, 
and his ſubjects. All of them give filver, for 
what is very common there, ſuch as rice, cot- 
ton, ſilks and ſtuffs. The Dutch carry thither 
gold and ſilver, which they get from Japan, 
Ceylon, China and Europe; other nations trade 
in the ſame commodities, excepting lead, which 
the Engliſh furniſh, and ſcarlet with ſome other 
commodities manufactured in France, The 
commerce of the Moguls tends only to enrich 


their country; they carry the proviſions which * 
they cannot conſume, and their ſtuffs, to Pegu, 1 
Siam, the iſlands of Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo, 1 


Celebes, and the Philippines; and in return bring 
back gold, ſilver, cloves, mace, and cinnamon, 
commodities which are not found in the upper 
Indoſtan. The paſſion they have for theſe pre- 
cious metals, have cauſed them to eſtabliſh trade 
on ſuch a footing, that foreign merchants find 
much greater advantage in — b 2 
than by demanding money for thoſe things which 
the Moguls have occaſion for. It is thus that 
om has horſes from Perſia, Laſtly, it is for- 

idden under. ſevere penalties to trade in any 
other manner, or to carry gold and filver coin 
out of the kingdom, None of it is itted to 


be exported but what is worked in brocades -— 
other 
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her embroidered ſtuffs; and this only with de- 
on to aan in a mam beter quantity i in re- 


The prince is the ehly perſon who receives 
„ advantage, from the exorbitant duties with 
hich he oppreſſes all thoſe who are concerned 
commerce, and from the right which he has 
) ſeize on the effects of his ſubjects before of 
fer their death. And it is perhaps true; that 
hecie is ſcarcer among private perſons in his 
wire, than amongſt any other civilized peo- 

This may be ſeen ed the edins which are 
1 at Indoſtan. — 0 p 1 ode 
The or 440), Abe mall piece 
3 Tor quie rao Inirde French mene in 
a * 


4 


The mamoudy is their ſmalleſt vlebh of ſilver, 
t is valued' at ten ſols and a half; twenty-ſix 
echas make a mamoudy, 

* of filver is valued at thirty French 

F 

The roupie of gold is only known among the 
reat lords, and is worth fourteen filyer e 
twenty - one livres. 

The theil of filver maker eleven, twelve, or 
hicteen rouples current money. 
The maſſas is another piece of which eleven 
nd a half make a fei of ver; and ten of theſe 

make a fh of gold. 5 


Great ſums in this country are reckoned by 


U — yoyage to FY Tadies, e. ii, Ds N A av 
'hevenot, tom. v. 5. 371, | 


vol. I, 'T OY a 
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elt or lacs, by crouls. or courous, by padans ar hy 
ls. But theſe numbers are very little in uſe, 
One hundred thouſand rowpres make a % 


one hundred thouſand /eks a courou 4 one hun- 1. 
dred thouſand courows a padan ; and one hun- ther 
dred thouſand padans a vil. Wy geo 
Specie is ſo ſcarce among the common people, 1 
that in many places, even at Surat, a city of gre the 
trade, they uſe bitter almonds inſtead of money, Wl na, 
ſixty- eight of which make a peiſe. Sometinal | 
ſea-ſhells which are brought from the Maldive 8 Ori 
iſlands, are uſed inſtead of money and their H s 
price increaſes in proportion to the diſtance from WY Ha 
the ſea, Altho' the money is recoined almol! | 
every year by order of the prince j yet there ut gra 
reat many debaſers and clippers of the coin in Wl che 
. Indies (, who make conſiderable alterations 
either in it's, weight or alloy, and frequently in WI ice 
both. This abuſe is ſo general, that no large De 
payments, are made, but in yer of ane of Bu 
theſe changers or bankers called karafer, whole BY anc 
ſhops are at the corners of the principal (ireets. BY pe 


They have fo perfect a knowledge of filver, that 
they immediately diſcover if it is adultergted, and 
for a very ſmall premium will warcant i -- no 

After theſe remarks on the riches of the great 
ul, which make him to be juſtly looked upon int 
as the moſt powerful prince in the univerſe,at may Wl a 
be neceſſary to make the reader acqueinted with 
the extent and the principal parts of his empire. 
It is divided into forty provinces, all which, ex- 


ee HOU US i il OM 6 ne 
{f) Tav. voyage to the Indies, c. 2. Mandvlſſo; p. 317 0a 

Voyages of the Dutch, tom, j, p- 445. 5 © 
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cepting two, have the title of kingdoms, whoſe 
won are almoſt conſtantly derived from the 
capital, 

In order to avoid confuſion, we ſhall conſider 
them, not according to their political, but their 
zeographical order. 

There are five on the eaſtern ſide, which are, 
the kingdoms of Canduana, Udeſſa, Jeſual, Pat- 
na, and Mevat, 

Five on the ſouth, which are thoſe of Bengal, 
Orixa, Ber ar, Candiſch, and Guzarate, 

Six on the weſt, which are thoſe of Multan, 
Hajacan, Buchar, Jeſelmera, Soret, and Tatta, 
ine on the north, which are thoſe of Nau- 
gracut, Siba, Pitan, Gor, Kakares, Bankiſch, Ca- 
chemire, Attoch, and Cabul. 

Fifteen in the middle of the empire, which 
ire thoſe of Chitor, Mavay, Bando, Jenupar, 
* Agra, Galeor, Narvar, Marcuca, Sambal, 
Bachar, J 


mba, Pegab or Lahor, Rahia-Ranas, 
and os nutlon of the Hendowns, a barbarous 
people, 

It is to be remarked, that amongſt that great 
number of provinces, there are ſome which do 
not depend entirely on the great mogul, but 
whoſe inhabitants form ſmall fe rate ſtates, liv- 
ing under princes whom they call raias, or under 
i ſort of republican government. Both the one 
and the other are vaſſals or tributaries to the 
great mogul, I ſhall here mention the principal 
ities of that vaſt empire, 

In the kingdom of Canduana, which others 


call Siba, lying to the weſtward of the Great 
| I'S Thüibet, 
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Thibet, there is a ſmall province watered by the 


Ganges, which has a prince of it's own, but a 
vaſſal of the great mogul, and who commonly 
reſides in the city of Canduana. That of Siri. 
nager is not far diſtant from it.” IF „ 

| Udeda, Patna, Jeſual and Mevat, have nothing 
remarkable hut the mildneſs of the "climate, the 
excellence of their fruits, and the fertility of the 
country, | Be: 

Bengal is very well known by it's name, which 
it gives to the greateſt gulph of Aſia, which e- 
pr. the two peninſulas of the Indies. This 

ingdom is near two hundred and fifty leagues 
from eaſt to weſt; it is looked (g) upon as the 
moſt fertile of all the Indies in ſugar, filk, fruits, 
ſalt-petre, gum-lac, wax, civet, opium, r, 
and — th all which Smd it farnilbe 
the moſt diſtant provinces. This country is cut 
thro' by numerous canals, which ſerve to water 
it, and to facilitate the tranſporting of mercantile 
goods ; their banks are covered with-towns and 
villages extremely well peopled, and great fields 
of rice, ſugar and wheat, much larger than that 
of Europe, three or four kinds of pulſe, muſtard, 
citrons, oranges, and a great quantity of ſmall 
mulberry - trees for the nouriſhment of filk- 
worms. It is chiefly in this country that the 
rhinoceros and muſk are to be found. 

The fineſt canes which are brought into Eu- 
rope, come from this kingdom, A ſmall ſort of 
canes grows here, much more ſupple than oſiers, 
which the inhabitants work into veſſels; thoſc 


(8) Mandelſlo, p. 290, & ſeq, Thevenot, tom. v. p · 100, = 
9p 0 
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they glaze over with lac within, which thus 
contain all kind of liquors as ſecurely as glaſs or 
ilver, An herb is likewiſe gathered in this 
country, which ſends up firſt a pretty high ſtem 
of the thickneſs of one's finger, afterwards leaves, 
ind on the top of all, a large bud like a tuft. 
The Indians ſpin it, and make it into tapeſtry, 
coverings, and very beautiful ſtuffs, upon which 
they repreſent all kinds of figures, | | 
Ougli () upon the weſtern bank of the Ganges, 
and about twenty leagues from the ſea, has be 
come very famous fince the Hollanders have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves there. Next to Batavia, 
this is their greateſt factory, and the place where 
their trade 1s moſt conſiderable. The French 
company has likewiſe a factory there. They 
bring from thence, according to one of our lateſt 
travellers (i), ſeveral ſorts of malles-molles, of 
caſſes, which we call double muſlins ; of doreas, 
which are ſtriped muſlins; of tangebs, that is, 
thick muſlins ; and of amans, or very fine cotton- 
ſtuffs; but not ſo beautiful as the ſanas which 
come from Ballaſord; pieces for handkerchiefs 
of filk and cotton, and other ſtuffs of the ſame 
lind. From Daca, on the moſt weſtern mouth of 
the ſame river, come the beſt and fineſt Indian 
embroideries in gold, filver, or ſilk, and thoſe em- 
broidered neck-cloths, and. fine muſlins, which 
ire ſeen in France. Chatigan in the ſame coun- 
try, a little farther towards the ſouth, is likewiſe 
1 town of great trade, Chandernagor and Chin» 


) See Lullier, p. 68. ä Nl 
) Lullier's voyage to the Great Indies, p ß 7. 
T 3 cora 
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of Soumelpour, and carry it up to the mountains 


cora in the neighbourhood of Ougli, are i 
famous for their commerce, and moſt of the 
European nations have factories eſtabliſhec 
there (&). Soumelpour to the north of th 
kingdom, is not leſs important on account of it 
mine of diamonds (/) which are found in it 
neighbourhood. is mine is not like mol 
others in the boſom of the earth, but in the ſand 
of the river Gouel, which they ſearch careful 
after the month of February, when the' water 
are low. They begin their ſearch at the te 


whence the Gouel has it's ſource; a ſpace of about 
fifty leagues. There are commonly eight or 
thouſand perſons employed in that work. It is 
from thence thoſe fine ſparks of diamonds come, 
called genuine ſharks, But ſtones above a certai 
bigneſs are ſeldom found. ik 
The ſouthern boundaries of the empire of the 
eat mogul, extend from the mouths of the 
anges to thoſe of the Indus, or Sinde, as the 

ple of the country now call it, and run along 
the tropic of Cancer, The province of Ofixa (u 
which bounds it on the weſt, and that of Bengal 
it's boundary on the ſouth, have frequently been 
the occaſion of war between the great mogul and 
the king of Golconda, The firſt is now it's ſo- 
vereign, altho' he leaves it under the 


ment of a raja, It's capital, which bears 
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he name 


mae © ow BP ©@ 


(4) Idem, ibidem, p. 47, Ce. 
(/) Tavernier's voyage to the Indies. 
(=) Maffey, hiſt, Indica, Mandelſlo, p. 269. Du Bois, p. 64% 
'Thevenot, p. 212. 10 6 
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of Bengal, is 2 lar built a mountain, 
where — carry —— — — and 
ewels, There is a church there dedicated to 
dt. Thomas, and a fine built by the kings 
of Golconda. It's principal cities are ipour 
on the Ganges, and Jagarnat on the ſea ſide. 
ln the latter is a famous temple of idols, the 
firſt of which ents the god Reſora, and the 
three others, his wife, his brother, and his ſiſter, 
The ſtatue of Reſora is entirely of gold and jew- 
cs, that of his wife of gold without any orna- 
ments, and the two others of ſandal wood. This 
temple has revenues for the maintenance of 
twenty thouſand men. i 
The kingdoms of Berar and Candiſch are re- 
markable on account of ſome mines of and 
of precious ſtones which are found in them. 

A peninſula which lies at the bottom of the 
mouths of the Indus, contains the part 
of the k of Guzarate, where there are 
immenſe riches. There is not a more fertile 
province in all the Indies (u). It produces fruits 
ind proviſions in ſuch abundance, that it furniſhes 
the neighbouring provinces with them. Cam- 
bay, ſtanding on the point of the eaſtern gulph 
which bears the ſame name, is a very fine, large, 
and agreeable city ; it's ſtreets are ſpacious, 
handſome, and ſtreight. Altho' it is at leaſt two 
leagues in cireumference, yet it is entirely built 
of hewn ſtone, and has twelve gates which are 
ſhut in the night-time. Without it's walls there 


(„) Mandelſlo, p. 55, 101. Tavern. voyage to the Indies, e. 5 
Theven. P · 95» 
11 are 
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are very large ſuburbs, and fifteen or ſixteen pub- 
lit gatdens ſurrounded with walls, and which are 
kept in great order. But the trade of this ci 
is Inconſiderable, becauſe it has no harbour Guell 
large veſſels can enter j yet the Dutch and Eng- 
liſh have factories here. (16%) 21 
Superſtition is more prevalent among thoſe in. 
habitants than in any. other place of the Indies, 
Being ſtrict obſervers of the ancient dogma of 
the metempſychoſis, they conſtantly ,;maintain 
three hoſpitals (0), one for birds, another for 
oats, and a third for black cattle, The zealots 
y food for them of different kinds upon the 
high-ways, and in the fields, They have @ te- 
| verence for all inſets, however ſmall and hideous 
they may be. The benjans carry in their girdles 
inſtruments with which they bruſh . 
where they ſit down, or where they walk, leſt 
they mould cruſh in pieces the ants, or other | 
reptiles that may be found there. Some of theſe 
| 
| 


idolaters hold the chriſtians and mahometans in 
abhorrence, becauſe they ſee them feed on the 
fleſh of animals; and ſome carry their ſcruples 
and weakneſs ſo far as to eat —— that is red, 
for fear there ſhould; be blood in it. By the 
force of money they have obtained from the 
great mogul the ſingular e that no calf, 
ox, or cow, ſhall be killed in their city and if 
a chriſtian, or mahometan, ſhould found 
tranſgreſſing this prohibition, his life would be 
in danger. Theſe pagans have in this city one 
of the moſt, magnificent temples in the kingdom, 
4% Du Bols, p. 635, g full 
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full of idols of all Gizes, and for the moſt part of 
monſtrous figures ( | rial 

The of Amadabat, in the ſame king- 
dom, and almoſt; under the tropic, are no leſs 
barbarous in their worſhip, Their prieſts, called 
j-gbis, have nothing but a ſcarf round their mid- 
dle, Which covers what ſhame and decency 
require ſhould be concealed. They paint their 
forcheads with ſeveral colours, with thoſe of 
ſandal ſaffran, and other drugs. They live with 
great auſterity, and in a voluntary poverty, em- 
ploying themſelves in contemplation like the an- 
cient brachmans, whom they have improved 
upon by the invention of new ſuperſtitions; The 
Engliſh have in this city a factory for com- 
mer ce... 200 N e 

People of all nations, and all kinds of mercan- 
tile goods throughout Aſia, are to be found at 
Amadabat (9. Brocades of gold and ſilver, 
carpets with flowers of gold, tho not NG as 
the Perſian, velvets, ſatins, and taffeties of all co- 
lours, ſtuffs of filk, linen and cotton, and cali- 
coes, are all manufactured here. The other 
merchandizes which have the greateſt ſale in 
this place are, candied ſugar, caſſia, cumin, ho- 
ney, lac, opium, borax, ginger, and myrobalans, 
a ſmall fruit uſed in pharmacy of the ſize of a 
_ ſal armoniac, and indigo, in the country. 


anguage called ani, and which grows here in 
great quantities. The privilege of this town, by 
rey i 264% 18 927 | $3.4 ' 


„ Mandelſlo 


% Mandelſlo, fad“ Dutch collection, t. vi. p. 395. 
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which they are exempted from all duties either 
for the entry or exportation of goods, is the 
chief cauſe of it's univerſal and extenſive com- 
merce, Strangers are allowed to buy and ſell all 
ſorts of commodities, excepting ſuch'as are con- 
traband, as gun-powder, — and ſalt- pette, 
trading in which is prohibited z but a permiſſion 
is eaſily obtained from the governor tor a ſmall 
acknowledgment, ae 
The territory and dependencies of Amad 
comprehend twenty-five large towns, and near 
three thouſand villages; which produce a revenue 
of about twenty millions. The governor 
a great = of it to the mogul : he maintains by 
order of that prince a numerous body. of 
as well to ſend to his aſſiſtance in time of war, 
as to keep the robbers and highwaymen in awe ; 
but it frequently happens that he protects them 
ſecretly, and ſhares in their booty. The ſepul- 
chral monuments which are ſeen about this city, 
are matter of curioſity to travellers; and the 
mirable gardens which ſurround it in great num- 
bers, are an agreeable amuſement to them during 
their ſtay. here; and that pleaſure continues 
after their departure, as they travel along roads 
laid out in a ſtreight line, and planted with 3 
double row of cocoa trees, which afford a ſhade 
and covering in all ſeaſons. Yet it muſt be 
owned, they do not come near that which goes 
from Agra to Brampour, and makes but one 
avenue of one hundred and fifty German leagues 
in length. 1 | 
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The beſt indigo in the world, accordin 
Mandelſlo, comes from a village called Chirch6es, 
near Amadabat. The herb of which it is made 
reſembles the ſhoots of the yellow carrot, but is 
bitter and ſhorter, ſending forth branches like the 
bramble, and growing ing years to the height 
of ſix or ſeven Tet 1 8 flower + reſembles that of 
the thiſtle, and it's ſeed is like that of muſtard. 
It is ſown in the month of June, and the plants 
are cut in the months of November or December, 
It is ſown only once in three years, and the firſt 

ar the plant is cut within a foot of the ground. 
The — or ſtalk of the plant which has been 
cut, is thrown away, and the leaves aro ſet to dry 
in the ſun; after that they are ſteeped four or 
five days in a ſtone trough, containing fix or ſeven 
feet depth of water, ich is ſtirred about from 
time to time, till the water has imbibed the co- 
lour, and the virtue of the herb; then the water 
is run out into another trough, where it is leſt to 
ſettle for one night; next day all the water is 
drawn out of the trough, and what remains at 
the bottom, is ſtrained thro' a coarſe linen cloth, 
and afterwards dried in the ſun; this is che bel 


indigo 

he herb ſhoots up the ſecond Year from the | 
ſtalks that have been left in the field, but is not 
ſo good as the firſt, Notwithſtanding th prefer 
it to gyngey, which is the wild indigo, and on this 
account, the ſecond year they let ſome of it run 
to ſeed in order to gather it. That of the third 
year is not good, and thus not being ſought yr 
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by the foreign merchants, the inhabitants uſe it in 
* — —— 8 5 8 i atop albiilnubt 
The colour of the firſt indigo approaches to 
the violet, and ſmells . flower of that 
name when it is burnt. The o of Indoſ- 
tan call it ani, and let the ground reſt a year be- 
fore they ſow it again. eee ro tl 
Thore is another kind of indigo, if the deſcrip- 
tion which Tavernier gives of it may be credited, 
It is, ſays he, an herb which they ſow every 
ear after the rains are over, and which is very 
ike the male hemp. It's flower is like that of 
the artichoke, and it's ſeed ſomewhat like that 
of fennel, It grows like broom, having roots 
like that, long and ſtreight; the leaf is larger, 
approaching to that of ſenna. It's ſtalk is three 
foot high, of the thickneſs of a man's thumb 
and is cut three times in a year- vn. 
The indigo of gt. Domingo in America, from 
whence comes almoſt all that is uſed in France, 
is alſo different from the two firſt, It is a ſhrub 


of three or four feet in helght when ſuffered to n 
grow, Which throws out from it's root ſeverdl ſi 
woody and knotty ſtalks. Theſe fend out little : 


branches of the ſame nature and at every one 
of, theſs knots, thete comes out u ſhoot about 
two or three inches long, furniſhed through all 
it's length with four or five pairs of leaves, tor» 
minating in one. Theſe leaves are and 
vinted, about nine or ten twelfths of an inch 
length, and near half an inch in breadth. 
They. are joined together, pretty thick, | of a 
beautiful enough green, but of a diſagreeable 


taſte 


8 


ſouth of the river Ta 
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taſte and ſmell. There ariſes in the pits 6f theſe 
leafy ſhoots, a ſmall branch about two inches In 
length, and ſet round in the ſhape of a pyramid 
with ſeveral ſmall purple flowers, very likethoſe 
of our broom, The peſtle of each flower be- 
comes afterwards crooked; is about an inch in 
length, is as it were knotty and divided into ſe- 
veral cells, in which there is a pale and cylindri- 
cal ſeed, Several of theſe are thrown to- 
gether in little ditches laid but by a line, duri 
the rainy ſeaſon, and the plant is cut when 
arrives to a certain height before it lowers: The 
manner of preparing the paſte of which the co- 
lour is made; is neatly the ſame as in Ama- 
dabat ; that is to ſay; by ſteeping the leaves in 
water during ſotne days, Ntirring it about, then 
ſtraining and drying it. W 

Thirty-five leagues to the ſouth of Cambaya, 
and about fifty from Amadabat, ſtands the firnbus 
city of Surdt, one of the beſt, the fineſt, and 
richeſt and greateſt marts, not only of the 
mogul's ny” but of all the Indies, It ls 
ſituated about four leagues from the ſea; to the 


pt, which ſerves It for a 
harbour, where veſſels of u moderate bulk may 
come up by fuvaur of the tide, Thoſe that are 
1 Yor 08 _ In — ſon, 7 
tlie village of Sunhall, from Whenee they car 
the goods by land, a eye” pum Nen 
Surat was one of the firſt oblects of European 
ambition, The Portuguese eſtabliſhed them« 
(clves there by force of arms almoſt at * 
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they were acquainted with it's advantages (7), 
which was before the year 1530. The Eng 
followed them in 1609 the Dutch in 1646, 
and the French in 1665. All of them have con- 
tributed to embelliſh a city, which already pe 
for the moſt 4 of all che country. They 
built there hotels and magnificent lodge, 
(It is thus that they call thoſe buildings. which 
ſerve them as dwelling houſes and magazines, 
When the chief or intendant of the commerce 
does not reſide there.) Part of the ſtreets is paved 
with porcelain, and | ſome houſes. are fronted 
with it, and with ſo much art that it is really 
admirable, Their houſes are flat on the top, 
after the manner of the ancient Hebrews, the 
Romans, and the modern Perſians, The rich 
vie with one another in their decorations. The 
furniture of their apartments is ſuperb, and their 

nificence is ſeen even in the umbrellas of 
their windows. They conſiſt of ſeveral rows of 
ſmall. planks joined together obliquely over the 
windows, and inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
the ſhells of tortoiſes, crocodiles, and other fiſhes. 
Thus they keep off the heat of the ſun, which 
is extreme in the torrid zone where they are 
ſituated; and by weakening the light they render 
it more agreeable. by that mixture of colours 
which is reflected by it's rays. 22 hed 

The happy fituation of this city has cauſed it 


e) Dellon, voyage to the Indies, Mandelſlo, p. 80. 
of commeree. Hefkius ad Ciur. Du Bois, 8 p. 63 
Lullier on commerce, p. 1 184. Dutch colleRioo, t. vi. 
p. 397, Thev. p. 44, 78, & feq. | fy 
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to flouriſh in trade at all times. Some believe 
t might be the ancient Saraſſra or Barigaſa. It 
b here that the Indians conſtantly embark to go 
and trade on the coaſts of Perſia, Arabia,'Egypt,; 
and Africa, even to the cape of Good - Hope, and 
in the iſland of, Madagaſcar. i Some of them fail 
to the eaſt, in order to buy nutmegs in the pen« 
inſula of Malacca beyond the Ganges, cloves in 
the iſland of Celebes, cinnaman in Ceylon, mom 
at cape Comorin, and muſk, at Bengal and Co- 
chinchina, The people of theſe difterent places 
likewiſe carry thither whatever have rare 
and valuable amongſt them, in order to exchange 
it for thoſe, manufactures which the ingenuity of 
the Indians occaſions to be held in requeſt * 
all nations. At Surat are to be had the fine 

Indian brocades, the richeſt filk ſtuffs of all 
kinds, calicoes and | muſlins without number, 
porcelains, cabinets, cheſts and other manu- 

tacturies of that nature, in which are uſed: gold, 


ilver and mother of pearl, ebony and ivory, 


They have ſmiths, who work in gold and ſilver; 
they likewiſe cut diamonds and ſet them with a 
{kill and an addreſs which are admirable. 
have immenſe magazines of filk (), ſpiceries, 


colours, and m 
peopl 


fluence of e and riches has made Surat at 
preſent the moſt flouriſhing city, and of the 
greateſt wealth and trade in all the Indies. 


It likewiſe pays a yearly tribute to the mo 


of ſeveral millions; whi | drains the people and | 


0 Tavernier gives 4 lift of them, I. U 5. 373, 
3 reduces 


edicinal drugs. That great con- 6 


4 
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reduces them to the 8 They have 
ſcarce enough left to live upon and procure them 
a habitation. The dwelling- places of theſe un- 
fortunate ſlaves reſemble rather barns (t) than 
houſes; being built of nothing but reeds, 
plaiſtered over with the dung of black cattle 
ſteep'd in mud, in order to prevent thoſe who 
are without from ſeeing between the reeds what 
paſſes within. The governor of the city is even 
more oppreſlive than the prince himſelf. Sint 
his office has become fixt and venal, he ſeems to 
be at full liberty to indemnify himſelf from the 
inhabitants for the price at-which he has bought 
it. He has all the authority of the mogul, and 
ſo abſolute a power over them, that he may put 
to death and deprive of their poſſeſſions whomſo- 
ever he pleaſes, The rich men in the country 
() have no travelling coaches. Their carri 
is a Chariot, adorned with a little baluſtrade a 
foot and an half high, which is ſupported on four 
upright bars of iron ſomewhat higher than the 
wheels, and fixed to the two extremities of the 


axle tree, without either ſprings or braces, and 


only laid between the wheels. Inſtead of har- 
neſſing horſes to them, they make uſe of oxen 
which arz trained for that purpoſe, and fed with 
a paſte compounded of meal, ſugar, and a mix- 
ture of ſeveral kinds of ſpices. The care they 
take of them renders them prodigiouſly fat, 
and almoſt as large as elephants. Some pairs of 
y . | CLLOMMAEE: 3 | 


(% Tavernier, voyage to the Indies, c. i. 
(u) Mandelſlo, P- 57. and 198. Du Bois, P- 646, Tavern. C. 11. 
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them have coſt a thouſand crowns, Theſe car- 
riages are called pallekis; and thoſe which foot- 
men, inſtead of oxen, carry on their ſhoulders, 
xe called us. cla l dent Hon! 
The kingdoms which follow that of Guza- 
rate, and which bound the mogul's empire 
towards the welt, have not the ſame trade, a 
neither are they ſo rich. or fertile. They com- 
rrehend all that country which the | Greeks | 
conquered. under the enſigns of Alexander the 
great. The Iadus in it's courſe divides it from 
north to ſouth. But it muſt be remarked, that 
ſnce the invaſion of the Tartars, every thing 
has changed it's face, the religion, the govern- 
ment, the names of the countries and - rivers. 
Before their time, the religion of the Greeks, 
which their colonies had introduced, was re- 
ceived almoſt every where, except in thoſe 
places which the Brachmans were poſſeſſed of; 
at preſent all are idolaters, mahometans, or 
pythagoreans, that is, believers in the metempſy- 
choſis. It is certain, that the Chriſtian, faith 
bad been preached there and received! by many. 
even with feryor; but ſcaree the ſmalleſt ttaces 
of the oſpel. axe now to be found. Since the 
time of Porus a great number of kings haye | 
reigned in peace and glory on the thrones of 
their anceſtors, - altho ; they depended in ſome. 
meaſure, on ſuperior monareh, who, ſeemed |. 
rather to protect them, than to make them 
feel the yoke of, his dominion. But the 
mogul has robbed them of every thing; and 
the higher any perſon is exalted, the more is he 
Vor. I. 8 expoſed 
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expoſed to his avarice, his jealouſy, and his te- 
ſentment. Finally, the kingdom of the Taxiles, 
of Porus and others, are — forgot; in their 
ſtead they have ſubſtituted the barbarous names 
of Camboul, Hajacan, Maultan, Bouckor, Tata, 
and Soret. Excepting the Indus, which they 
call Sinde, the rivers are no more to be known 
than the countries. The Choes is now cog 
Cow or Behat; the Evaſpla, Nilab ; the 
daſpes, Chantrou; the Aceſine, Ravi; 
Hydraotes, Van or Via; and the Hyphaks, 
Chaul or Sietmege. 

Alexander not having carried his conqueſts 
farther than the Hyphaſis, the Greeks, and 
after them the Romans, had but a very con- 
fuſed notion of the provinces beyond that river. 
Within this age they have been much 2 
ed by thoſe whom intereſt or 


placed above the fatigue and dangers of ſo ie hi 
a voyage. Some (] have traced I their route in af 
as exact a detail as could be done from Paris 0 
to any other city in France. In the ſpace of p 
about two hundred and fifty leagues of nortk Wl *: 
latitude, and above three hundred leagues - of p 


. longitude, which comprehends the nine nor- 
thern kingdoms, and the fifteen in the middle 
of the mogul's empire, a 2 many cities 
might be named, and of 
chem related. But we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to fome of the principal ones. 

Cachemire, which gives it's name to he king- 
dom where it ſtands, is ſituated in the northern 


** Mandelſio. Tavern. | 
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part of Indoſtan, at the bottom of that famous 
chain of mountains which are commonly called 
paropamiſia, from whence the Indus takes it's 
ſource. This is a large city, but without any 
beauty ( 2 being built entirely of wood, open 
on all ſides, and about three quarters of a league 
in length. At the ſouth fide is a large lake 
four or five leagues in circumference, which 
diſcharges itſelf by two navigable canals into a 
river which runs through the city, and over 
which there are two bridges. On ſome iſlands 
which nature has formed in that lake, the Ca- 
chemirians have made excellent gardens, ſome 
of which are publick. They bave others a- 
bout the city, and the people are ſo dexterous 
at that kind of agriculture, that the Indians 
have given this country the name of the er- 
refirial paradiſe. Their addreſs in theſe affairs, 
has infpired the mogul emperors for above an 
age ago, with the deſire to paſs every year part 
of the fine ſeaſon there, in order to enjoy the 
pleaſures of Cachemire. His is the 
_— of magnificence, and his gardens are 
perfectly delightful. One of the mogul em- 
perors has been heard to ſay, that he would 
rather loſe all his kingdom than be deprived 
of Cachemire. N . 

Some veſtiges of ancient tradition ſhew, that 
ſome time or other the Jews have been eſta- 
bliſhed in this kingdom. All the inhabitants 
have the air of Jews, and ſomething in their 


: pA Tavern, hiſtory of the great mogul, t. iy, Thev. p- 17Þs 
Us3 man- 
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manners, ſhews that they are deſcended from 
© thit-people. There is ſtill ſtanding a moſque 
with a very ancient building, which they call 
Tadt-Holiman, or in the language of the countiy, 
the teinple of Solomon. , The name of \Mauſa, 
whicl amongſt them means Moſes, is much 
uſcd there; and they pretend, that the tomb of 
that prophet and law-giver lies about a 
from the city; It is not neceſſary to take notice 
that this tradition is a pure fable in the Jewiſh 
taſte, which they have invented and ſpread 
thro' the country. The people of this pro- 
vince have the character of being more ingeni- 
ous and acute, and better qualified for poetry 
and the ſciences, than the other Indians. They 
are as well made as the handſomeſt Europe 
and their women are very beautiful; and it. is 
from hence that the people of the ſouth, who 

$ 

c 


go to eſtabliſh themſelves at the great mogul 
court, take their wives, that they. may, 
whiter children than the ordinary Indians, and 
that they may paſs for natural moguls. _... 
Ao, Raja, Maullan, Jengaper and ſome 
other cities ſituated (S) n the different rivers 
that run into the Sinde, are no more than a 
confuſed irregular maſs of houſes, moſt part of 
them as mean and ill-built as thoſe of our vil- 
lages in France, altho' the emperor has palaces k 
in them. The inhabitants notwithſtanding have n 
eyery thing that is neceſſary for life, and carry ill © 
on a very conſiderable trade in elephants, ſheep, 
and other cattle, Caboul is the principal market 


(*) Tavern, du Bois. Maty, Baudran. * 
err 3 1 for 
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for the Perſians and Tartars in this trade; and 
it is reckoned, that every year above ſixty 
thouſand horſes are ſold there. Wine and pro- 
viſions are alſo ſold at a very low price. 

There are in this country a people called 
1 (a), very robuſt, and great robbers by 
tight, who make uſe of a fingular remedy to 
prolong their days. It is a cuſtom almoſt 
among all the Indians to rub their tongues, 
when they riſe in the morning, with a Cer- 
nin root, which makes them vomit plentifully. 
Thoſe who inhabit the frontiers' of Perſia, do 
not vomit much in the morning; but when 
they fit down to meat, no ſooner have they 
ſwallowed two or three morſels, than they are 
forced to go out and throw up, and then they 
return to eat with great appetite. | If they did 
not take that precaution, they could not live 
mY years, and would become hydropical. 

The reſidence of the emperor at Dely has 
made it one of the principal cities of Indoſtan. 
lt is ſituated on the river Gemene, which di- 


vides it into two cities. The firſt has preſerved 
ers the name of the ancient Dely (5), and is now 
1.2 WJ nothing but a ſuburb. The ſecond is called 
of Ceban-Abad, that is to ſay, the colony of Gebun; 


becauſe that emperor, grandfather of him who 
is at preſent on the throne, built it in 1625, to 
make it the capital of his empire, and his or- 
dinary reſidence. In this laſt, all the houſes 
are large encloſures, in the middle of which 
(a) Tavern. ©. 6. p. 78. "i 

{) Mandelflo. Bernier. Tavern. Du Bois. Theven, 
U 3 they 
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they lodge, to prevent any from approachi 
the places EA. their 8 1 | 5 
The moſt part of the great men do. not ref 
in the city, but have their houſes without, on 
account of the conyeniency of the. waters. 
The entrance into Gehan-Abad, on the fide of 
Dely, is by a long ſtreet, on each ſide of which 
there are regular arches, and under them the 
merchants have their ſhops. | oh 
palace, which is 2 


That ſtreet leads to the 
large balf league in circuit, The wall 1s built be 
of hewn ſtone, with battlements; and at every Ml f. 
tenth battlement there is a tower; the ditches ch 

ſy 
d 


are full of water, and faced with hewn ſtone. 
The grand portal has nothing extraordinary a. 
bout it, as little has the firſt court, into whi 
the great lords may enter on their ele 
This leads to a large and a long paſſage, adorn- \ 
ed with fine porticos, under which there. are 0 
many little chambers, into which a part of the 

i 

6 

| 


horſe guards retire. On each fide are the wo- 
men's apartment, and the great halls where 
juſtice is adminiſter d. In the middle of the 
paſſage, is a canal full of water, which at equal 
diſtances, is formed into little baſons. From 
thence a paſſage leads to the ſecond court, 
where the omrhas, that is, the grandees of 
5 kingdom, mount guard in perlon, I bey 
| Have their quarters there, and their horſes are 
tied up before the gates. . 
n into the third court, the diva, 


where the king gives audience, appears facing 
it. It is a hall to which one cn by ſeven 
— "© £108 
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or eight and it is on three ſides. 
how marble * wo ſuſtain as many 
arches; and columns are about 'four feet 
ſquare with their baſe and mouldings. When 
the em Cha-Jchan cauſed that hall to be 
built, ordered that it ſhould be all enriched 
with =_ fineſt — of inlaid Oe the 

eat duke's c in Italy. But when they 
Fad made the trial 'on — columns, — 
height of two or three feet, they ſaw it would 
be unpoſſible to find a number of ſuf- 
ficient to execute ſuch a grand „and 
that the expence would amount to immenſe 
ſums. They were therefore obliged to aban- 
don that project, and to be contented with 
painting it with different flowers. | 
In the middle of this hall, oppoſite to the 
wall which looks into the court, there is a kind 
of alcove, upon which the throne where the 
king gives audience is erected. It is, after the 
manner of the ancient orientals, a ſmall bed 
with three feet, and it's magnificence could not 
be believed, were it not atteſted by the moſt 
credible witneſſes. This bed is adorned with 
four columns, a a head- board, a bolſter 
and a counterpane. It would ſeem as if Cha- 
Jehan, who cauſed it to be made, had reſolved 
to exhauſt upon it all the riches of his king- 
dom. It is valued at near two hundred 
lions of livres. It ſhines with gold, ' filver, 
emeralds, diamonds and rubies, which have 
been diffuſed over 'it with great profuſion, 
The canopy is ſo loaded with them, the 
U 4 eyes 
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eyes of the beholders are dazzled; gold and 
pearls. compoſe its fringe. The columns which 
ſupport it are equally covered with them. The 
furniture of the with the coverlet which 
the prince has over him, are embroidered with 
old and pearls, and the feet on which the bed 
—5 are no leſs adorned than the columns. 
To every one of theſe laſt are fixed the king 
arms, his buckler, ſword, bow, quiver, arrows, 
and other things of that nature. 
Not far from the hall of the divan are the great 
ſtables, about which | there are many thin 
very remarkable. They are always full of 
fineſt horſes (e), in which the mogul takes 
reat delight, and which he buys up. in 
Arabia, Turkey, Perſia, and among the Uſ- 
becks. It is, ſaid, that the worſt of them 
coſts. three thouſand crowns, and that there 
are not leſs than ten thouſand of them, which 
does not ſeem credible, Before every. ſtable 
door there is hung a kind of mat made of 
bamboos or reeds, which are divided by twigs 
much thinner than ofier ; they are bound to- 
ether with twiſted filk reſembling flowers, 
e working of which requires a great deal of 
art and patience. | Thoſe mats are intended to 
prevent the flies from entering, But they are 
not ſatisfied with this precaution, Every 
has two grooms, who relieve one another and 
fan him continually, All the day they have 
carpets over them, and at night they put below 
them a litter made of their own dung, dried in 
15 (c) Tavern; c. 6. p. 86. 1 10 "he 
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the ſun and well pounded together. Their 
food is no leſs extraordinary. They give them 
every —— two or three balls, com 
of wheat and beer, of the bigneſs of a penny» 
loaf, Foreign horſes are not to 
this kind of food without a great deal of trou- 
ble, and frequently the groom muſt hold his 
tongue with one hand, and with the other 
thruſt the paſte down his throat. In the ſeaſon 
of ſugar-canes and millet, they have theſe 
ven them at mid-day z; and at evening they 
ave a meaſure of peaſe ground between two 
ſtones and ſteep d in water. They never taſte 
hay nor ate. | 

Agra is the only city of Indoſtan which can 
be compared with Gehan-Abad. The prince 
relides in both theſe cities by turns; each of 
them have a palace within their walls: In Agra 
his treaſure is kept; but within this cen- 
tury the mogul princes take up their reſidence 
oftener at Gehan-Abad. The moſques, the 
gods, and the magnificent tombs which a- 
und in this city, ſhew it to have been one of 
the moſt, flouriſhing places in the Indies. In 
1638 (4), they reckoned in it ſeventy great 
moſques, amongſt which ſix were principal 
ones, where the mahometanis offered up their 
devotions on feſtival days. In one of the laſt 
is the ſepulchre of one of their ſaints, thirty 
feet in length and ſixteen in breadth. The In- 
dians ſay he was a giant, and the greateſt | 


(%) Mandelſlo, p. 115. Thevenot has enlarged much on this 
City, P · 98, & ſeq, 
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warrior their nation ever produced. 
make frequent and numerous pilgrimages to it, 
their 2 on . N to 
prodigious ſums, whi to 
A a dur of poor. Theſe —— — 
their courts are an azylum for criminals, and 
even for thoſe who are threaten'd with prifon 
by their creditors. The great mogul, however 
he may be, dares not ſo much as at- 
tempt to take a criminal from thence, for fear 
of violating that reſpect with which his religion 
dnſpires him for thoſe who are honoured with 
the title of ſaints. The wife of 'the e 
Cha- Jehan thought to render her memory il- 
luſtrious, and to merit the veneration of aſter- 
ages by the mauſoleum which ſhe cauſed to be 
erected near the walls of Agra, There is no- 
thing that comes near it in 1 (e). k 
was two and twenty years in building, though 
twenty thouſand men were inceſſantly employed 
about it. There are in Agra near eight hun- 
dred baths or ſtoves (f), from whence the 
mogul draws every year very conſiderable ſums; 
becauſe that kind of purification being one of 
the principal points of the mahometan worſhip, 
there does not paſs a day but thoſe places art 
frequented by an infinite number of people. 
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begins at that cape, ending at the kingdom of 
: Olla; this is t ren Cb —— 
The coaſt of Malabar contains the ancient 
kingdom of Decan, now Cungan or Viſapour; 
that of Carnate or Canara, and that of g . 
labar. 1 eee 825 oy 
Viſapour is the capital of the kingdom which 
bears it's name, It is a large city ſurrounded 
with high walls, where they pretend there are 


above a thouſand pieces of cannon, | braſs and 
iron, of all bores, Without the walls, which 


are two leagues in circuit, there are five ſpaci 
ſuburbs, which give it a circumference of five che 
leagues, as ſeveral travellers mention. The D. 
houſes are built of nothing but ſtraw and reeds, (it 
and the doors ſo little that one muſt ſtoop to at 
enter by them; they have no furniture but a b 
mat, which ſerves for a bed, and a hole in the m 
ground where the Tice is kept which is uſed 

in the family. In the middle of the city ſtands ar 
the king's palace, | ſurrounded with walls and WW 1, 
ditches ; but whoſe infide is as ſimple as thoſe 1 
of the great mogul's "palaces are ſumptuous by 
and magnificent. Formerly the kings of Viſa- 2 
pour were free and independent, at leaſt ſince d 


the extirpation of thoſe of Telenga; but the 

emperor Aurengezebe 'carried on fach a violent 2 
war againſt the reigning prince, that he oblig- 

ed him to acknowledge himſelf his vaſſal and y 

tributary in 1690. Both profeſs the mahome- F 

tan religion according to the ſect of Omar. 
The people, the firſt victims of their prince's 
misfortunes, can hardly acquire by Mey 
| abour 
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labour 12 to fy — ſubſidies 
with whi are o | der pretence 
of the tribute which, muſt every year be ſent: 
to the mogul. It is very difficult to find a few 
rſons moderately rich in all the kingdom of 
— Of the inhabitants of the capital, 
ſome are goldſmiths, others work in (braſs, 
wood, cottons, or ſilks which they ſend abroad 
to foreigners, or, ſell to thoſe who come thither to 
buy of them; others trade in diamonds, pearls, 
or lace ; and tho' they ſell their good very. | 
dear, ſcarce one acquires a fortune. Pepper is: 
the only thing whoſe plenty keeps it cheap. The 
Dutch get conſiderable quantities from this 
city and; the country about (6). They buy, it 
at ſeven or eight crowns. the quintal, and pay: 
for it in ſtuffs, iron ware, and other European 
merchandiſee. ola, 81171 
Along the ſea- ſide from Surat to Goa, there 
are many maritime places which no longer be- 
long to the Indians. The Portugueze have 
ken poſſeſſion of Daman, a city pretty well 
built for that country, ſurrounded with walls, 
and defended | by fortifications, . whoſe jurii- 
dition, extends over a great many villages | 
round it. The jeſuits, dominicaus, cordeliers, 
and auguſtins, have houſes there. 
Baſſaim, or Bombay, belongs to the Engliſh, 
who have fortißed and beautified it, ſince they 
have eſtabliſhed a factory there for their com- 
merc e. „ Totte 7 | 


. £01] Dat, 
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Chaul, or Chiul, of which the Portugueze 

are maſters, is as it were concealed behind” the 
mona wich a ſpacious harbour, where 
ſhips anchor in ſafety, The hill Which com- 
mands the port is defended by a good citadel. 

Mingrala, or Vingrela, is a barge village, * * 
the Dutch, in their _ dition 5 
furniſned ſelves with proviſions, which 
they ſtill do hen they ſend hips to different 
parts of the Indies; for the water there is ex- 
cellent, and the rice perfectly good. Likewiſe 
all ſhips that go from the caſt to Surat, Ormus, 
and ho Red-fea, commonly anchor in the road 
of Min grala for the 9 reaſon. Altho' the 
Dutch — in — of it, yet nothing is 

k 


manufactured there but a kind > coarſe 
uſed in the package of merchant goods. * 
Theſe places of little importance ſerve on 
raiſe the name, riches, and magnificence of 2 
as well known amongſt us as any city in France 
can well be. It is ſituated in the middle of the 
coaſt of Malabar (i), almoſt at an equal diſtance 
from Surat and cape Comorin, in an 
is ſeven leagues — called Salſette, formed by 
the rivers Mandoa and Quari, about to or 
three leagues from the bank, where they loſe 
themſelves in the ſea, after being united. In 
the time of the great heats the water is ſome- 
times ſo low, that it 1s ſcarce two feet deep. 


i) Tavern. e. 7. Mandelſlo, p- PA * bob, p· 640. 
This city, and the manners of it's inhabitants, are deſcribed at 
length in the third volume of the Dutch voyages, p. 636, and 


tom. 6. p. 424. 3 p. 376. At 
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at other times the is ſo commodious, 
hat the largeſt veſſels fail in it with eaſe, and 
tive even at the harbour of Goa, here they. 
with thoſo of C and Toulon, one 
of the three fineſt harbours in the world. | 
It's ſituation and other advan incited' the 
Portugueze to ſeize it, as they had already dons 
by force of arms ſeveral places on the coaſts of 
Africa, Perſia, and the Indies. Alphonſo duke 
of 1 and N at —— the 
t king Portugal „took it b ſurprize 
Ne ſition the 105 of Pebrus 1510. 
labaim Dalcam, prince of the iſland, made 
generous efforts to recover the inheritance of 
his fathers; from which theſe ſtrangers had ex- 
duded him. Hei the of the 
rrinces his neighbours; he ſoon ſaw Himſelf at 
the head of an army of fifty thouſand infuntry 
ind fix thouſand cavalry, with which he drove 
the Portugueze out of his iſland,” the zoth of 
May in the ſame year. — — — endur- 
ing that his conqueſt ſhould be raviſtied from 
him, took advantage of a fleet Which arrived” 
from Portugal. Hs fell ſuddenly upon the king 
of Goa z the cut his troops in pieces, and drove 
himſelf from the city, fix months and ten days 
ifter he had re-entered it: this was on the a 1ſt 


of November. | 
Adelham Schach king of Decan or Cungan, 
ront to his nation, to 


looked upon it as an 
(!) Mandelſio, 246. Maſfey relates this conqueſt at great 
leave 
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leave ſo important a city in the hands of a'colo- 
ny, whoſe 1 4 muy _ ſuch G diſtance, 

e ered to torces and. artillery, 
2 ſald hon been very conſiderable, 
and he took the place from the P in 
1586, They recovered it ſome time aftet, He 
retook, and they entered it again the ſame year, 
That prince ſeeing the ardor with which they 
maintained their conqueſt, not only renounced 
his deſign, but fearing they might take ven- 
geance on his country, thought on buying his 
peace with them, He entered into a treaty, by 
which he ceded to them the property of the 
country of Salſette, which contained ſeventy 
villages, twelve more in that of Bardes, and 
thirty in Tiſvary. The conditions were, that 
the inhabitants ſhould have the liberty of com- 
merce thro' all the Indies, exce for their 
pepper, which they ſhould be obliged to ſell to 
the merchants of Goa, under - pain of confiſce- 


tion of veſſels, and cargo. 


In proceſs. of time the ladians. broth. thro' 


this treaty. Already the two nations were mu- 
tually diſcontented with one another, when in 


1635, the Portugueze being informed that four 
Indian veſſels were bound to Mocha and Perſu, 
loaded with pepper, purſued, them, attacked 


them as guilty of contravention, fell with, fury 
and cartied the 


on the merchants and failors, and 
ſhips to Goa, Where they killed in cold blood 


» 
nn ' 


all that remained. 
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This act of cruelty (n), and many more ſtill 
ater, which may be ſeen in different accounts 
0), rendered the Portugueze extremely odious 
to all the Indians. The eſtabliſhment of their 
famous inquiſition at Goa made them dreaded 
by all the European nations whom trade obliged 
w have any communication with them in the 
Indies. That formidable tribunal has been 
erected there more than a century ago, to judge 
in affairs of religion; but the abuſes which have 
heen introduced into it by ſome officers, as well 
ſuperiors as ſubalterns, have altered it's firſt in- 
tention, in which there was nothing but what 
"The kad or grand | inquiſitor is always a ſecul 
The or ui ways a ſecular 
prieſt, who pretends to have ſolely — right 8 
being carried in a palanquin z and Who has 
much more reſpect paid him than the archbiſho 
or the viceroy. His authority extends over 
perſons, laymen and ' ecclefiaſticks, except the 
uchbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is always a 
bihop, the viceroy, and the governors who re- 
E him; but even theſe he may cauſe to 
arreſted and begin their proceſſes, after * 
has given advice to the court of Portugal 
what crimes are laid to their charge. His 
houſhold conſiſts of gentlemen, equetries, pages, 


(m) See a lng inftace of - _ reli towards 
** freches, lt op, Condon? of Dutch voyages,, t. ii, 
$44: ra AMIS (Afr. A 
% Tavern, e. 13, 14, K g. Dellon, inquiſition of Goa, 
But that yoo ou 1 * read * caution, He 
has given vent th too much of his n * 
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meſticks z his expence is almoſt equal to that of 


into a 
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and footmen, and a great number of other do- 


the viceroy. The ſecond inquifitor is a religious 
of the order of St, Dominick ; and the other 
officers, called deputies of the holy office, are 
taken from among the dominicans, auguſtins, 
and bateheaded carmelites. This tribunal has it's 
promoter oragent, procurator, ahd advocates for 
thoſe patinels who defire them. Thoſe who 


are called familiars of the holy office ate a 


ſort of bailiffs or ſerjeants. What happened to 
Mr. Tavernier in 1648 is remarkable (o). 

A gentleman, ſays that traveller, having 
come to tell me from the grand inquiſitor, that 
he expected to ſee me about two or three in 
the afternoon, 1 did not fail to be at the houſe 
of the inquiſition y at my arrival a page led me 
great hall, whence an officer conducted 
me to a chamber where the inquiſitor was, 
Aﬀer having paſſed two grand galleries and 
ſome apartments, I entered the chamber where 
the inquiſitor was expecting me, ſeated at the 
end of a large table in the form of a billard. 
table covered with green cloth, As ſoon us | 
entered he told me — welcome; and when 
1 had paid my compliments to him, he de- 
manded what religion 1 was of? I atſwered, 
that I made * x of the proteſtant religion; 
and when I had told him that my father and 
mother were of the ſame profeſſion, he alſured 
me a ſecond time that I was welcome, crying 
to thoſe who were near that they might come 


TE 


(e) His voyages, c. 14. in 
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n. Immediately a piece of the tapeſtry was 
ied up, and diſcoyered ten 10 0 


ſons, in a little chamber adjoining. The 1 

who entered were two auguſtin monks ; 

were followed by two dominicans, two 5 

lies, and ſome other churchmen, to wham the 

nquiſitor related what I was; hag I had ng 
prohibited boobs with me; and even that kno 

1 and uſages of the i with an, 
had had the wiſdom to leave my . yo 
rrela,” Other and moro ang — 
nay be ſeen in Dellon (p), tho ar ought | 
tbo be read with caution, 

There are in Goa ſo many chyrghey, con- 
rents and-chapels, that one half of them would 
be 9 — a city much larger and better 
[0p (ed (y). Moſt -part of edifives are 

It adorned within with an aſtoniſhing 
magnificence z an effect of the king) of Por- 
tigal's generoſity, who has aſſigned revenues to 
il the — and penſions to the commu» 
ities in proportion; do their numbers, The 
kſuits, amongſt others,” have five houſes herez 
ll very tich and numerous, as may be ſeen 
ty Mandelſo's relation (f), The body St. 
francis Xavier, who 2 commonly the 


poſtle of the Indies, is kept here. That ſaint 
rived at Ooa (7) in 1 5 and * it the 
(enter of his years aſtor- 


) Account of the ere, = | 
A Pietro della Valles Ill. p. oe * Mart, at the word 


0 His voyages, p. 239, 4 
) Maffey, I. Xv. 0. Baile, To p. 81+ 
Vs $+ * a pography, | . 
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Wards in he iſland of Sancian, 23 leagued from 
the coaſt of China; and in 1 554, his corps was 
carried to Goa, where it is preſet ved, except 
ſome parts which they have diſtributed about, 
ſuch as an arm they have ſent to Rome. 
Father Bouchet, a jeſuit miſſionary, in a let- 
ter written from Pondicherry the fi of April 
1719, ſpeaks thus of Goa. We ſee here on all 
ſides (r) very handſome houſes, convenient and 
pleaſant gaben, and woods of palm tree plant- 
ed in a line, which form avenues ſtretching out 
of ſight. The city was formerly comparable, 
and even ſuperior in many things, to the fineſt 
cities in Europe ;” but it is no more what it was 
ſixty years'ngo. However, there are ſtill fine 
edifices Here, — gore of the viceroy; and 
that of the inquiſitor; are perfectly magnificent, 
We ſhall relate in the ſequel what has at the 
cauſe of this —_ 50 
There grows in the Inland of Goa # 4 very 
fingular tres ( (4) called the ſorrowful tree, be- 
eauſe it flouriſhes in the night-time only. At 
fun«ſet, no flowers are to bot ſeen, and half an 
hour after It Is quite full of them, | They yleld 
« ſweet ſmell, but laſt ne longer than the ſun 
1 to ſhine on the tree 3 then ſome of them 
fall off, and others cloſe up 4 and this continues 
the whole year, It le nearly as large as the 
prune tree, and it's leaves reſemble thoſe of the 


orange, They are commonly: planted ln the 


10 Intrua ive letters me a. r 7 +4 
1s, Ge p. 641. te voyage, t. p. 
& vi. p. 475. Mesdeins, P. ad) and others, ot 
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courts of houſes; to have the advantage of their 
ſhade and ſmell, They grow very faſt, and the 


roots ſend forth a great many fagkens, which, 
tho' they are but three feet in height, produce 

as many flowers as the longeſt branches of the 
tree, The Indians uſe them as ſaffron for their 
table and for dying. 

Goa is the laſt place of importance in the 
kingdom of Viſapous. which is bounded on the 
ſouth by that of Carnate or Canara, which 
comprehends all the reſt of the peninſula ex- 
cept the eſtern coaſts, . The oy as 9 
which others call Chandegri or Biſna 
ſometimes given it's name 5 that & — 
cauſe it is it's capital, and the prince makes it 
his place of reſidence. | It is true, that ſeveral 
authors have diſtinguiſhed Natſing from Hiſna- 
gar; but I am of opinion with NI. de la Mar- 
tiniere, that they ate miſtaken; Which Je evi» 
dent from the reſemblance of the deſcriptions 
they g ive of the two eltles. Beſides the —— 
geous ſituation of  Blſhagar (x), being bullt 
— 'the ſummit of a high Bonn, it, is ſur- 
rounded with a triple row of walls, the laſt of 
which — qe than _ leagues in — qa. 
The prlnge's — 1 loft y. ee | 
kent, and environed. with 
. None are ſuſfered to — ks: 
Without an permiſſion * 
allows Europeans, and other Tagen, to pals 
ſome days in the city in the quality of travel - 
lers; but he has made an — law, that 


(x) Du Bols. Geograph. 
4. 7 —_ none' 
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none ſhall be allowed to ſettle there on 
dende of trade, However, many have mul 
— — enough to inform that there is 

n the Indies where ics iy d im- 
. — adminiſter d. U you is 

The king of Biſnagar is ſoverelgh of the 

vinces of Canara, Bulabar, and Oingi, 
whence he has driven it's particular r a He 
takes the title of king of kings, and huſband of 
a thouſand wivesz and he has ſometimes made 
— to maintain thoſe ridiculous titles. He has 
wh get, places, But his cannen dre not 
ike ours z they are made of thick'plates of 


— together, and fixed with 'hoops of 

fron like hoglheads, Every he «viſits his WY 1 
kingdom, and reviews his troops, who'honour Wl |: 
him as a god. He can raiſe an hundted thou- WW ip 
ſand infantry, thirty thouſand cavalry, and ſe- * 


ven hundred elephants. For this reaſon Eu- 
ans him great deference, to have his 
favour and the liberty of wading in-his domi- 
nions, from . whence they can have very valu- 
able commodities : for'this country ie rich in 
mines of gold, filvery and diamòônds. They 
fiſh for amethyſts and ſuphires in forme of the 
at rivers, where are found — 
e rocks. The inhabitants are pa a 
worſhip the ſun in particular, in onour of 
whom they have d grand feſtival every = 
In the inland part of 'this kingdom — 
many cities, about Which — curtous and 
intereſting things might be related. But we 
cannot enter into ſuch a Seal without tranſ- 
2 x grefling 
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greſſing our plan; and ſeveral volumes would 
be neceſſary to execute that which ought only 
to be à part of this. It will be ſufficient to 
mention Raolconde above Biſnagar, where there 
the richeſt mine of diamonds in all the In- 
dies; Gandicot (/) and Bezouer, famous for 
the number, I and magnificence of 
dt pres nd ay dr phe heb 
e uce , ginger, rhubar , 

p The — rice in abundance, 


cocoa nuts, m trees, 
[lowever we cannot diſpenſe with the account 


of the cities which lie on the coaſt of Malabar, 

Onor, about eighteen leagues from Goa, is | 
a little town belonging to the Dutch (a), whoſe 
harbour, formed by two rivers, is ſafe and 
ſpacious. It is alſo defended by a ſtrong citadel, 
which is of much more conſequence. the 
city. All the people of note reſide there with 
the governor, who has permitted ſeveral Por- 
tugueze to ſettle in it. +... 

Barcelor is at ſix leagues diſtance, and Man- 
galor fifteen, Theſe are the two moſt impor- 
unt places in Canara (a), either for the good- 
neſs of their roads, or their commerce. The + 
Portugueze had forts there, from-whence they 
were driven by the Canarins during their long 
and cruel wars with the Dutch. But the peace 
which was made between the two | nations, 


(») Temes. to the Indies, tom. ill, J. j, e. 18. 

4 * Thevenot, 0 * ce. 2, 
% Savary, dit, of commerce, Maſfey, I x. e. 8. l. xl, 
+1, 


* 


| X4 having 
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having given the viceroy of Goa an opportu- 
rity 8 be avenged of the Indians by incur- 
ſions, which ruined all the coaſt, the king of 
Canara offered to reſtore to the Portugueze the 
forts of thoſe two places. They refuſed them 
on account of the difficulty they ſhould find to 
keep them; they thought it would he more for 
their intereſt to ſettle two factories to receive 
one half of the duties on export and import. 
According to the famous Pierre Davity (6) 
in his great work of the World, there is not a 
poorer and more unhappy nation than that of 
anara; altho' miſery is the lot of the Indians 
in general, notwithſtanding the plentifulneſ; 
and riches of their country. Their - worſhip 
is the height of laſciviouſneſs. Their yoghrs or 
prieſts have improved upon the Greeks in the 
infamous uſage of the phallus ; they ſolemnly a- 
dore the. god Priapus, and their young women 
are obliged to offer up their virginity to him 
with Fx. indecent” practices, that they cannot 
be named (c). t wo85744 
Mangalor is the laſt place of the kingdom of 
Canara, which is ſeparated from that of Mala- 
bar by a wall about eight leagues in length, 
one end of which reaches the ſea, and the o- 
ther the famous mountain of Gate. | 
Cananor, upon the ſea- ſide, and fifteen leagues 
from Mangalor, was one of the firſt countries 
known to the Portugueze. In their ſecond 
voyage to the Indies, under the conduct ol 
b ſcripti „p. 583. re 
00 — 2 — ct - M4 tom. vi. p. 436. 
Pierre 
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tom. vi. p. 439. Mandel. p. 963. Thevenot, I. ii. c. 1. 
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pierre Alvares Caprales, they made the king of 
Cananor believe, that their maſter, the king of 
Portugal, had ſent them from the extremities 
of the world (4) to ſeek his friendſhip. The 
prince ſeduced by ſo flattering a compliment, 
made an alliance with them, and ſent embaſſa- 
dors to Emanuel king of Portugal, He load- 
ed the navigators with preſents ; he allowed 
Francis d'Almeida to build the firſt fort 
were in poſſeſſion. of, and there was a 
union between the two nations to make trade 
flouriſh, But the bad oonduct of a Portugueze 
captain changed the face of affairs entirely, by 
attempting to take a veſſel of his allies, whic 

foundered at ſea by the reſiſtance it made, This 
act of hoſtility equally. enraged the king of Ca- 
nanor and his ſubjects. Fifty years of a bloody 
war between the two nations . occaſioned infinite 
loſſes, and the courage and conſtancy of the 
Europeans tq be much admired. | New enemies 
deprived them of what they had purchaſed and 
preſerved at the price of ſo much bloodſhed, 
The Hollanders having made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Granganor, Cochin, and Coulan in 1663, 
reckoned it was neceſſary. for them not to leave 
the Portugueze at Cananor. They forced them 
to ſurrender by capitulation, in February the 
following year, and they made a new treaty 
with the king of Cananor for the ſafety and ad- 
vantage of the Dutch company. + Balee,' the 
miniſter, who was with the conquering army, 


(4) Maffey, part. i. I. I. e. g. Collection of Dutch voyages, 


and 
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and has related that war at length (e), 
that he preached the firſt ſermon of hes 
giving for that conqueſt. ac ay ut 
Calicut is the capital of a ſecond king 
the coaſt of Malabar, It is three leagues in 
circuit //), tho' not ſurrounded by walls; it is 
reckoned to contain fix thouſand houſes, moſt 
of them placed by themſelves, and at a ſuffi- 
cient diſtance from one another to have each 
a garden. A merchant can purchaſe one for 
twenty crowns, and thoſe for common people 
coſt but two. It is true that they are built only 
of large pieces of earth cut in ſquares,” and 
dried in the ſun, and are no more than ſeven 
or eight feet high. This country is one of the 
fineſt, the richeſt, and moſt populous of all the 
ninſula; for the king can bring one hundred 
thouſand men into the field, tho' they do not 
extend above twenty-five leagues, either alc 
the ſea-ſide or up the country; athers allow it 
thirty or' forty leagues, to the mountains.” The 
ancient diviſion of eſtates is ſtill preſerved. The 
firſt is that of the prieſts, or brarnins, who keep 
the king company during his meals, and liſten 
with great reſpect to all he ſays, The ſecond 
is that of the ſwordſmen, or natres, who are en- 
nobled by their condition} tho' fimple ſoldiers ; 
they are allowed to wear a ſword, | a ſhield, 


: of ) * deſcription of che coaſts of Malabar and Coroman- 
el, e. 16. * | | 

(/) ColleQion of Dutch voyages, t. iii, p. 671. t. Iv. p. 56. 
t. vi. p. 441. In all theſe places, Calicut aud the manners of 
the country are deſcribed at length. Theven. p. 260. 


halberd 
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halberd or pike when they. g abroad,” » The 
third is that of che artizans3/''the fourth that of 
the huntſmen; the fiſth that of the labourers, 
who gather the pepper, the wine{iand-the nuts, 
ow the rice and take in the harveſt. 

Their maxitns, with reſpect to marriage and 
the uſe of women, are peculiat to this country. 
When CLIO — . hundred 
crowns to the - prieſt he (pitches on 
to paſs the firſt — — ee. It is a 
cuſtom the nobility and the merchants 
to change one another the women they 
have ce thinking it is a means of cement 
ing friendſhip z bat thewhilfrew remain with 
the father, A woman may ſtven hu. 
bands, and converſe wich therm all at the fame 


time, When ſhe becomes — — me may 
give the child to whom ſhe! pleaſes,” m6 he 
—— naked, 


cannot refaſe it — | 
like the men, yet * ad- 
ts — ſt in deck 


ne K their ornamen 
ing their ecard, — ar nm, lego, and reuſe 
with gold and ſewels. W 
= king|takes/the title of — — 
in his langua fignifies emperor, oes't 
Jain ws. aha ancient tegulation of "Ceram 
Peroumal, or Pereymal, O vetired\to Mecca 
to paſs the roſt of bis days. That rince (£/s 
Meet of all Malabar, divided his empire 
among ' his friends and relations, and thus gave 


riſe to that multitude) of |perty kings with w ich 


2) Ta Croſe, hilt. of chriſtianity in the Ion, bi. p. 44: 
Mandelſlo, p. 267, &e. | | \ 
the 
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the coaſts are filled. But he ordained, that the 
king of Calicut ſhould have the title of zamo- 
rin. All the country. honours him as a god; 
aud it is perhaps out of reſpe& to him that 
they obſerve ſo exactly a whimſical- law, of 
which they believe him the author. When the 
zamorin of Calicut dies, his children do not 
ſucceed him, but his ſiſter's ſon; for the bra- 
mins having had the firſt favours from the 
queen, and continuing always about her in or- 
der to accompany the king, it is preſumed that 
the children which ſhe wy whe the world 
belong rather to them than the king 3 -wheress 
the ſons; of the prince's | ſiſter are neceſſarily of 
the; blood:royahro hen te fn 25 e 
A judgement may be formed of this prince's 
wer by the armies he ſet on foot againſt" the 
Portugueze in 1503. Calicut was the firſt 
place in the Indies where. thoſe. famous navi- 
gators landed, They gained at firſt the friend- 
ſhip of Zamorin by their preſents and their 
artifices. But it was ſoon turned into an im- 
placable hatred, Maffey (H), a Portugueze hil- 
totian, and on that account to be ſuſpetcted 
when their conduct is in queſtion, diſſembles 
the reaſon of it. The zamorin marched a- 
inſt them with two hundred ſhips of war, 
foch as they are in that country, and ſixty thou- 
ſand men. Calicut and Panana, places of plea- 
ſure to that prince, .were frequently the field of 
battle. The war rekindled with-:greater-fury 
in 1529. He beſieged the fortreſs the Por- 
(% Hiſt of the Indies, part i. I. ii. c. 4. bn 


tugueꝛe 
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tugueze had built at Calicut. A hundred thou- 
and men which . he had: on foot carried it by 
aſſault and demoliſhed it, according to the ac- 
count of Pierre Van Caerdan (i). Gautier 
Schouten ( ſays, that the Portuguene, ſecing 
the bad ſtate os their oy nnn 
ſelves. lone if 2108 
The city. iy: Calieut ackaoirledgys for ite 
ſounder Ceram Peroumal, of the 
chriſtians in the Indies. Before 5 retired he 
gave them all the rights and of the 
pobleſſe of the country. By virtue of this or- 
donnance, have the precedence of the 
naires, the on: in this infidel nation; 
and what is ſtill —— uence, 
depend only on their both in ſpiritual 
and temporal affairs. 11 favour is ſo much 
the greater, as the bramins are held in ſo much 
veneration : thoſe idolaters-. We ſhall 
treat more of them in the ſequel. 
About 5 — leagues from Calicut ſtands 
the city of Cranganor (4, capital of a ſmall 
kingdom which bears the ſame name. ITU ki 
is tri to Zamorin, and is nothing mort 
than hereditary governor of the country. His 
palace is very ordinary. While the 
were maſters of amongſt other 
churches the jeſuits, ot fathers of St. Paul, as) 
rr eas + had a nume- 


11 esst i d SJ to lo <£ 
| ( Ibid. tom. vi. e, 
4 ar e- Den ation un v. 
137» & 445 


bad likęwiſe a convent there. 
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rous college, and a fine library; the franciſcans 
As there was 
a great number of chriſtians of St. Thomas 
there, they had an archbiſhop and a cathedral, 
But ſince the Dutch took this city by aſſault 
the 5th of January 1662, their hatred to 
thoſe — call roman catholicks has done 
great harm to theſe religious communities. 
Ihe city of Cochin, capital of the kingdom 
which bears it's name, is divided into the high 
and low town m), one of which is ſituated 
at the mouth ofa large river called 
which has fortifications, and. to 
the king of the country. The other is a vi- 
lage where the Portugueze ſettled on their firſt 
navigation to the Indies, The Dutch took it 
—.— in 1662, and carry on @ great trade 
per, which-:1with that of Calicut; is the 
that grows-in/the Indies. The manners of 
the inhabitants, and the reverence they pay. the 
bramins, ate the ſame as inc: Calicut, * 
have a ſort of black tree, of whoſe — ca- 
noes att made, in which venture the length 
of Goa; and even further into the fea. ''! 
This 9 towards the ſouth, extends to 
che lengtit of cape Comorin, and is bounded 
on the taſt by: the mountains of Gate, which, 
- the Apennines in Italy, run abdut thirty 
eagues from the ſea thro the whole extent of 
— coaſt of Malabar, and ſeparate in a man- 
ner two worlds, differing from one anoFher 1 in 


{=} Madeldo, p. #67, Dutch collection, t. vi. p. 763. "The- 
venot, t. i. p- 261. 
la 
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dimate. All our travellers argee in relating 
; circumſtance of theſe mountains, which ex- 
perience alone could have informed- them of, 
and rendered credible. The country which 
they —_— has two ſeaſons, entirely different 
at the ſame time. Winter begins on the coaſt 
of Malabar (n) about the end of June (o), with 
: ſouth-eaſt wind which blows from the ſeay 
and rages for four months along the coaſt, from 
Diu to cape Comorin. The ia then no 
longer navigable, and there are few» harbours 
where the ſhips can ride in ſafety from the 
ſtorms, attended with terrible thunder and 
lightning which prevail all that ſeaſon. It is 
aſtoniſhing that at the ſame time on the 2 
of Coromandel, which 3 the peninſu 
the caſt, there is an agreea a wary 2 cn 
fineſt ſeaſon of the year. n they enjoy 
the ſereneft weather at Maſulipatan, at Goa and 
it's neighbourhood in the ſame latitude, they 
fel all the rigors of the winter - froſt, 
The ſame thing happens at Mengalor and: Ma- 
lapour, Cananor and Pondicherry, and even at 
Coulan and Tutucurin, which are only | 
leagues diſtant from one another. Thad wha 
travel by land from one coalt to the other, diſ- 
cover from the top of the hills of Gate, on the 
one ſide a ferene and temperate air, and on the 
other a country | cavered In [os ATE and 
W with rains. 


22 
0 This has 58 Nel "et that the Indians have 


winter while ſamnaver, I. wk &: % 
8 About 
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About the end of October (p) the winter 
- ceaſes on the coaſt of Malabar, and almoſt 
nerally throughout the Indies, even in the 
kingdoms of Orixa and Bengal, and begins on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, where it laſts four 
whole months; while in the reſt of the country 
the heavens are in their ſerenity, and the earth 
= forth it's beauties and riches in the greateſt 
- T0 or three places beſides are mentioned, 
where pa nn of the i ſeaſons 
obtains within a very inconſiderable diſtance, 
At Ceylon the winter begins in October in the 
northern part of the iſland, at the ſame time on 
the coaſt: of Coromandel, which is not far di- 
Rant. from it, while the ſouthern parts enjoy a 
delightful ſummer ſeaſon. On the contrary, 
when Jaffanatapan enjoys the ſweets of ſummer, 
the towns on 1 ſouth, ſuch as Columbo, Ca- 
leture, Bellingham, and others, are covered 
with a thick and gloomy atmoſphere, and over- 
whelmed with continual rains, The ſame 
thing happens in part of the eaſtern iſlands. At 
Ceram, a long narrow iſland in the neighbour- 
hood of Amboyna, while they have winter on 
the north ſide, on the ſouth, only three ot four 
leagues diſtant, it is ſummer. In ſine, on one 
fide of cape Roſalgate, in the Arabian fea, {hi 
ride at anchor, or ſail in ſafety; white on 

other fide of the ſame cape, - even to / the moſt 
diſtant ſhores of Arabia Felix, no ſhips can keep 
the ſea on account of the continual ſtorms, | 


(p) Collection of Dutch voyages, tom. vis; p. Job, . It 
90 PE! | 
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It was neceſſary to take this notice of the 
nriety of ſeaſons, in order to underſtand and 
reconcile travellers, ſome of whom place win 
ter in ſummer, and others fummer during the 


winter months. After this digreſſion we muſt” 


reſume the topography of the peninſula within 
the Ganges. Cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt 
point of the mountains of Gate, divides the 
wo coaſts of the peninſula, The weſtern, of 
which we have ſpoken, is called the coaſt of 
Malabar; the eaſtern, which we are now to 
deſcribe, the coaſt of Coromandel. The Pa- 
nras (r) and Maravas, who inhabit the bottom of 
it, are idolaters very little known. That ſtrait-is 
famous for the kbery carried on at the cape, and' 
at Tutocorin, of the fineſt pearls in the Indie jes(s) 
on that account it has obtained the name of The 
Fiſlkery, Ambergreaſe is likewiſe found upon the 
rocks at the bottom of the ſea, as perfect as that 
of the Maldives and Madagaſcar.” We have treat- 
ed of the pearls at length; but ſuch is the un- 
certainty naturaliſts, are in, about the nature of 
ambergreaſe, und the manner in which it is 
for that we dare not hazard our con- 


9 about it (7). ** A 3 
The firſt e w ents on go- 
ing out of r rat, is Negapatan. When e 


(r) Colle&tion of Dutch * tom. 2 p. 97. 
0) Dutch voyages, tom. vi. 
J The aben of the didey of — have handled 


this article with equal ſagacity — erudition, without giving 
their particular ſentiments on fe * in fact it is difficult to 


decide it. 


Vor. Et „ 'Y 885 Portu- 
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Portugueze began their ſettlements in the In- 
dies (u), it was only a ſmall village, of which 
they made a very conſiderable city. ' They 
environ'd it with ſtrong walls, round which 
they dug a large ditch. i As they. poſſeſſed the 
coaſt of the fiſhery, and the and of Ceylon, 
that city became a place of great reſort among 
them. Many fine churches, and a college for 
the jeſuits, were built in it. They kept it till 
18 505 about ſixty years, when the Dutch, who 
had already ſeized on the iſland of Ceylon, took 
it from them, with the aſſiſtance of the king of 
Tangeor, whom they had engaged to betray 
the Portugueze. Immediately they threw 1 
numerous garriſon into it, furniſhed it wih 
every thing neceſſary for defence, and made it 
one of their principal ſettlements. Since that 
time, Moors, Benjans, and Indians: of all the 
provinces, reſort thither, and carry on their 
trade in tranquillity under the protection of the 
Dutch. The country about is full of pagods, 
ſome richly adorned, but without any taſte ; 
others obſcure, filthy, and ill-built, not unlike 
brick-kilns All of them are full of horrible figures, 
which thoſe idolaters worſhip as their gods. 

Tangeor lies at the diſtance of twenty leagues, 
and is the capital of a ſmall principality of the 
ſame name. 'Tho' the prince and the people 
have been at all times implacable enemies to 
the true religion, yet it is affirmed” the chti- 
ſtians.(x) have 740 houſes in that city. 

1 teh, voyages, tom. vi. p. . 
3 R—_— 4. the word Tal, 


Trangobar 
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Trangobar on the fea-fide, - to the 
Danes, Who | aſed it in 1630. It was then 
only a ſrmall village; bet they have made it a 
ine large city, and fortified it with a caſtle and | 
citadel. There is one catholick, and three pro- 
eftant churches in it, as alſo one tnoſque and five 
ge pagods; fo that this eity has inhabitants of 
religions. The king of Denmark maintains 
niniſters here, who preach chriſtianity accord - 
ng to the proteſtant form. Their zeal, and the 
earned accounts publiſhed by them, have been 
nuch commended /). They have been ſettled 
here ſinos 170. They earried a printing preſo and 
rorkmen with them, a Rich had not been 
before ſeen in the Indies. Aſter Having printed 
ſeveral ſmall books on religion, both in the Ma- 
ubar and Portugueze, they at laſt printed the 
New ment, tranſlat them into theſe 
two languages (2). They have likewiſe tran-' 

ld th: Old Teſtament, and ought. now to 


4 printing it. 

Eighteen to the northward lies Pon- 
lcherry, the fineſt ſettlement and principal fac- 
tory the French India company. When our 
mvigators — poſſeſſion of it, it was called Bou- 


— 1 was then a of little con-! 
kquence'; 2 has finoe changed it's appearance. 


„inn ben cheſs acevenes' which are in German. bur 
Abraham Du Bois, from whom this article is taken, p. 645, 


tmmends them tly 643 
% Thers is 4 ge of che me tion i the' ing 
lbrary at Paris, in the Balis language. . 


4% Du Bois, p. 646. . | 
** M. Ma- 
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M. Macerat immediately eſtabliſhed a 


here (6), built. a fort, as alſo a ſeminary for the 


for 


jeſuits, a houſe for the gentlemen of the foreign 
miſſion, and a convent fon the capuchins.  ! 
Dutch, jealous of a ſettlement which was form- 
ing with ſuch ſucceſs and rapidity, ſent three 
thouſand five hundred regular troops, with a 
formidable artillery, and all kinds of warlike 
ſtores, to deprive us of that conqueſt. - One hun- 
* dred and fifty Frenchmen, of whom the whole 
_ garriſon conſiſted, withſtood the violence and 
fury of their aſſaults for ten or twelve days. 
At laſt, overborne by numbers, they were forced 
to ſurrender on the moſt honourable conditions 
they could expect from their bad fortune. 
They marched out of the city the third of 
September 1693, with their arms and baggage; 
but the Dutch reſtored. the place in 1698, 
the peace of Ryſwick, as had been agreed by 
the articles of the treaty; and ſince - that we 
have had a biſhop always reſiding here. 
The changes which the company have brought 
about here, ſince they have been in 
poſſeſſion of it, are almoſt incredible. There is 
a regular fortreſs (c), where no works neceſlary 
for a good defence are wanting; it is always fur- 
niſhed with warlike ſtores and proviſions, and 
with two hundred pieces of cannon. The 
greateſt 2 the ee been _— — 
is increafing and growing finer every day. Ide 
ſtreets — freight, the houſes of the 
(b) Memoirs of the times. Lullier, p. 98, , 
(e. Inſtruetive letters, t. xYs p. 19. . 


= *Europeans 


8 
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Europeans are built of brick, in the Roman 
faſhion with only one ſtory, becauſe wood is ſcarce, 
and they are beſides afraid of the winds, Thoſe 
of the Indians, tho' built only of earth mixed 
with a kind of lime made of calcined oyſter 
ſhells, do not went their beauty, as they form 
ſtreight ſtreets. They have fine © avenues of 
trees, in the ſhade of which the weavers work 
the cotton ſtuffs, ſo much eſteemed in Europe. 
Here follows the account which a modern 
traveller has left us, who performed that voyage 
in 1722 (4). Pondicherry is the chief factory 
which the company has in the Indies, and the 
only place where the Engliſn and Dutch have 
none. Some years ago his majeſty eſtabliſhed a 
ſoyereign council in this city. The company poſ- 
ſeſſes large dominions here, and the city is about 
four leagues in circuit, wherein every eſtate has 
its ſeparate quarter. When I was there, they 
were railing a new fort, altho there were already 
nine ſmall-ones, to defend the place againſt the 
inroads of the Moors. The company maintains 
on this account, a governor, - a commandant. of 
the-infantry, a major, three companies of French' 
infantry, and between two and three hundred 
Topaſos, who are people of the country bred up 
and cloathed in the French manner, whom the 
2 have inſtructed in the catholick 
alth. * E „ 
The company, as ſovereign of Pondicherry and 
it's dependencies, cauſes money to be coined here 


% Lyllier, yoyage to the Indies, p. 33. 


* 3 4.4 w 
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in the name of the king, Coris are nat taken 
in payment (e), which hqwever are outrent in 
the country, . altho' no more than little ſhells, 
twenty of which are worth a liagd, They allo 
uſe caches, a ſmall piece of copper worth « 
155 e largeſt pieces of ſilver are valued at 
gur ſols z ang thejr louis, called pagads, half 
piſtole, No doubt the price of the metal is in 

proportion, ta that ſmall ſum m. 
he country where the ſoil is ſandy, produces 
nothing but rice and a few pot-herbs, 1 
ather here « ſort of large turneps (/), | ſorrel, 
Finch, ſmall gourds called giromons, ſuccoty, 
white cabbeges and gucumbers; but all thoſk kinds 
of pulſe have a different taſte from ours, There 
likewiſe grow here a good many citrons,” ſame 
oranges, bananogs, pomegranates, potatoes, and 
water melops, ſo called becauſe they diſſolve al- 
moſ} entirely into water, and grow in the marſhes, 
as alſo ſome other kinds of fruit unknown in Eu- 
rope, All manner of wild fowl and veniſon are 
found here, alſo ſome oxen and cows, and a great 
number of buffaloes, which are uſed. by the 
country people as beaſts of burden. Laſtly, here 
are great numbers of cocos: 4. tree ſo extia» * 
ordingry and ſo yaluable, that it deſerves a place d 

in this hiſtory, | | nn 

The cocoa, by others called the Indian palm, WW « 
is a large tree of one ſingle trunk (g), which is ill ; 
never more than a foot in diameter, but riſts to 7 


(e) Lullier, voyage to the Indies, p. 188, 


p. 30, 

(e) Maffey p. i. J. vill. e 7. Mandel. p. 450. Dutch voyages, 

t. i. p. 266, N p. 472, Lullier, p. 10. G00 Athet * h 
2 the 
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he height of fifty, and naturally prunes itſelf. 
From it's top 1 ſome ſlender branches with 
eures, ſometimes twenty feet in ry chez —_ 
weight makes them mts down tho th 
rery thin, and form an agreeable ſhade, Tid « a 
head naturally cut into a round form. 

While the Amar een, it contains 8 white 
pith, like curdled milk, extremely tender and 
delicious, which one need not be afraid to eat 
to exceſs, as it can do no harm. The wood is 
then ſpungy, and cuts _ eaſily z the Indians, 
without fear of — wy g it, he notches in 
at certain diſtances, by which they mount to 
the top of the tree "with incredible ſwiftneſd, 
But ſome time after it is felld it 
rery hard, as we ſee in thoſe pieces which are 
brought to us. It becomes good firewood, and 
1s alſo made into maſts, planks, poles, {words and 
rows which are ſo hard as to pierce iron cuiraſſes, 
t has three ſorts of bark, the firſt and the ſecond 
re uſed to pack up merchants goods ; the third 
1s ſo fine, that paper id made of it (b), and i 
ſerves ſor many uſes beſides, + 

At the top, and immediately under the placs 
where the branches ſpring out, ſhoots out a num- 
ber of haſks; a little flatted, of the ſs and 
length of a man's arme. They confſt of two 
or three coats; Which break as the fruit they 
" I contain puſhes out and enlarges. Then a cluſter 
' WW ippears, to which are fired eighty or a hundred 


(5) Q, Curtius has ready fold, that forms Indus trees had fo 
fre a bark, that it was wrote upon, 1, vill. c. g. 


"i ſmall 
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ſmall cocoa nuts, whereof only thirteen or four. 
teen come to perfect maturity. Cluſters of dif. 
ferent” ages are to be ſeen on the ſame tree. 
Some are in flower, while others have their 
fruit already formed, or are ready to be gather- 
ed. The — do not always delay cutting 
the nuts till they are come to full ripeneſ,, 
Experience has made them ſenſible, that this 
fruit has it's particular virtues at any time that 
it is gathered, When the nut is = al. 
tho' of the bigneſs of two fiſts, almoſt a pint of 
liquor is drawn from it, clear and freſh: as: the 
pureſt ſpring water. Beſides being the | moſt WW « 
agreeable liquor that can be drank, it perfedtly 

\ 

; 

| 

| 


quenches thirſt, refreſhes the blood, and cures 
ardent fevers: when taken hot it ſtops the flux 
of blood, and is the principal article in the 
compoſition of a great number of remedics. 
When a little farther advanced, that liquor 
thickens within, and cuts with a ſpoon: like 
cream. It hardens inſenſiblyy firſt it takes the 
conliſtence, colour, and nearly the taſte. of our 
nuts; then it becomes like the filberd or al- 
mond, but of à much more delicate ſuvour. 
The Indians raſp it to mix with their rice j and 
when they add ſugar and cinnamon, it becomes 
a moſt delicate diſh for all perſons, The ol 
which is drawn from it is extremely / ſoft z/ and 
only on account of it's plenty becomes ſo cheap, 
and is applied to the moſt common uſes, which 
occaſions a great conſumption of it, The nut, 

'whence it is expreſſed, is commonly of the big- 
neſß and figure of an oval melon; tho 9 
| # ; arger. 


Our. 


dif. 
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larger. It has a triple bark; the outermoſt is very 
brown-.and cloſe; the ſecond, when dry, forms a 
ſort of flax; the third is a very thin ſkin, which 
jurns perfectly white, and every body, even the 


principal perſons of the country, wear caps made 
of it, But before that ſecond bark becomes dry 
thro' ripeneſs, they ſeaſon it like Spaniſh cardoons, 
and the infide of the nut is uſed for bread, - 
There is nothing fitter to be ſpun, or which is 


of greater uſe, OF it's fineſt part, after being 


\ carded, that ſort of ſtuff is made called ecorce ; 


and of what remains in tow, and cables 
are made, fitter for ſhips than any produced 
from other materials. For this bark agreeing 
with ſalt water, grows green again in the ſen, 
and keeps 15 at anchor in all ſafety, not ſo 
much by it's ſtrength, as by it's verdor and pll- 
ableneſs, which make it ſtretch like wax, and 
humour the motion of the veſſel when ſhe heaves 
by the fwell of the waves, and recover it's natu- 
ral ſize when they are at reſt, 80 that they are 
widely different from our cables, which frequent- 
pl break with their own weight. Laſtly, of the 
ell immediately encloſing the fruit, cups, drink- 
ing veſſels, and other ornaments are , which 
become very| valuable on account of the figures 
deſigned on them by the Indians with admirable 
art, and the rich furniture wherewith they are 

mounted, They are frequently met with in 
France in the cabinets of the curious. 

Art and experience have taught the natives 
of this country the manner of drawing _ 
; . rom 
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from this tree %, to which nature ſeems to 


have given the virtues of all other plants, For 
this purpoſe they eut off a flower, or an Intire 
huſk, and at that place fix a pitcher hermetl. 
cally ſealed to the tree, that the alr may not 
touch the liquor which diftills continually, 
When the veſſel is full they boil it, and the 
fire gives it the taſte and quality of wine, altho' 
before it was like milk. When the Indiany 
want good vinegar, they expoſe that liquor to 
the ſun, and in order to make ſtrong ſpirits, di- 
ſtill it by the alembick. They likewiſe make 
ſugar of it, which they call jacraz but as lt is 
brown they do not eſteem it, having plenty of 
the white fort, The Portugueze mix 
dried raiſins and ſome other drugs with 
liquor as it comes out of the tree, make « 
drink of the taſte and ſtrength of Spaniſh wine. 

The pith which runs thro' the trunk comes 
out at the ſuperior extremity, ſometimes in 4 
paint, ſometimes in a round ball, encloſed in 
a huſk; this is called te, Within is 8 
white ſubſtance divided by leaves, which ſhut 
very cloſe upon one another. They ſerve for 
ſeveral uſes. When eat raw they have an excel» 
lent taſte ; they are put in ſoop like 


and ſometimes uſed in fallads like lettuces: 
laſtly, when left to dry they become the fineſt 
paper in the Indies; But by taking away the 
palmite the loſs of the tree is endangered. 
| (i) The ancients knew this art. Vid. Philoſt. in vita Apol. 1.5. 


e. 7. Q. Curt. J. vili. . 9. Strabo, l. XV, p. 694, & 70g. 
Athen. I. xii. p. 652, 


rr 
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It only remains that we ſpeak of the leaves 
of the eben, Which are no leſb curious and uſt» 
ſul than the other parts of the tree, Some Ru- 
ropeans have meaſured them, and found ſome 
twenty feet long. They are ſhaped like a 
writing pen. The Indians have a way of pre- 

ring and rendering them pliable as cotton, 
— make cloaths of them, others cover their 
houſes with them the merchants uſd them in 
package, and ſeamen make ſails of then, 

Of all the trees that grow upon the face of 
the earth, none is ſo ſerviceable us the cocoa, It 
alone can ſupply all the neceſſities of mankind, 
les pith, liquor, and fruit are ſufficient to ſup» 
port the Indians, who are naturally ſober. It's 
wood is uſed in building ſhips and houſes, and 
in making arms; it's leaves ſupply the place of 
lates, tiles, and fails for ſhips; in ſhort, it's 
different barks are the materials of the cloath- 
ing of the country, tapeſtries, mats, and dif- 
ferent ſtuffs, equally beautiful and uſeful. Thus 
when the Indians ſee a thriving induſtrious 
man, they ſay that he is worth as much as 
the cocoa. That tree is ſo common in many 
countries of the Indies, that there are whole 
foreſts of them. | 101 | 

It's deſcription en us to ſpeak of another 
tree, which is only known in thoſe eaſtern 
vinces, and has always been a ſubje& of won- 
der and admiration to ſtrangers. It's trunk 
grows up at firſt (/) like that of other trees; 


%) Dutch 5, t. vi, p. 475. Strabo gives the ſame de- 
ſcription after — l, bo 2 694. & Roy p. 560, 


then' 
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then it's principal branches bend down again 
towards the earth, and fix themſelves — 
the fibres and ſmall branches which they pu 
out, and then become roots. The juice whi 
the branch draws from thence makes it ſet 
up again and form a ſecond tree. The 
branches of this laſt fall down like thoſe of the 
firſt; they take root, ſet up again, and thus 
ſucceſſively: till they have filled all the if 
round the principal trunk, or till it's is 
ſtopt; on this account it is called the tree of 
roots. They ſpring up in ſuch a manner that 
tis ſaid, one alone, in a ſhort ſpace of time, can 
produce enough to cover a thouſand men with 
it's ſhade, When care is taken to direct it's 
branches, from the place whence they pro- 
pagate, they make fine avenues of trees, and 
moſt agreeable arbours, where people can walk 
under ſhelter from the heats of the ſun, Which 
are extreme and inſupportable in the ſouthern 
Indies. It's leaves reſemble thoſe of the wild 
2 and it's fruit, olives, but are a little 
ſharp to the taſte. 1d, YELL OA; erm 
Before we end: this article of Pondicherry, 
which has throw us into this digreſſion of na- 
m_ hiſtory, we ſhall relate — 1 
obſervation, important to geography in gen 
and the Mera of chas: — 18 particular. 
After ſeveral obſervations made on the different 
eclipſes of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter (), it 
has been found that the difference of time be · 
tween the meridian of Paris aud that of Pondi- 


(m) La Martiniere, 


cherry, 
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cherry, is five hours eleven or — minutes, 
amounting to about 78 de z and-conſe- 
quently, as — the h 5 af the obſerva- 
wy at Paris, the longitude of that city is twenty- 
two degrees thirty minutes,” we muſt conclude, 
that true longitude of Pondicherry is a 
hund 


Y degrees . — minutes. Thus we 
may ſee the grievous error in which our moſt 
celebrated geographers' have hitherto been. 
Monfieur Sanſon, otherwiſe ſo much efteemed, 
places that town in the hundred and nineteenth 
ent which would remove it above 450 

leagues farther from Paris than it is, according 
to the infallible rule of the ſtars. + The con- 
formity of M. De L' Iſle's laſt charts with thoſe 
obſervations, is the greateſt e that can 
be made on the —— re of 
the author. - — —_— 

Let us now teſume the dai of the 
coaſt of Coromandel. Sadraſpatan 1 is a ſmall 
maritime city pretty well peopled, which the 
Dutch company took from the Germans. It 
would ſeem that theſe latter had no other market 
in the Indies for the — — | 
company. / Sadraſpatan is two lon ney' 
om e to go from the — to the 
other by land, one muſt paſs rar deſerts and 
foreſts of cocoa trees. 

At the ſame. diſtance ſtands, the city of Me 


liapour. It was ne of the kingdom of 
„ i 
(=) Nu Bola, p. 646. 


Coromandel, 
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Coromandel, when the Portugueze (o) ſeized 
it; under the command of Gama. Surprif- 
ed to find a conſiderable number of the in- 
habitants who profeſſed the chriſtian religion, 
and 2 2 ch 21 St. Thomas, 
they changed the name of Meliapour, into that 
of the oy of Saint Thomas. Tradition in- 
deed ( bears, that the apoſtle St. Thomas 
reached the goſpel there, and ſealed it with 
is blood, which the jealoufy aud fury of the 
brachmans ſhed on a neighbouring mountain, 
But thoſe who have confounded Meliapout 
with St. Thomas are in an error. They are 
two diſtinct cities, altho' contiguons to one an- 
other (q) ; whether they always were ſo, or 
have only been ſo ſince the wars of A 
ebe, who reduced them almoſt to a heap of 
ruins. That city has frequently changed it's 
fortune and ſovereign, M. De la Haye (7 
having been ſent into the Indies with a Leet ab 
ten French ſhips of war, attacked and carried 
it in a few hours, to the great aſtoniſnment of 
the Indians, and we ſhould ſtill have been mals 
ters of it, if ſuccours had been ſent him from 
Europe, The king of Golconda having reco- 
vered it, was afraid to loſe it a ſecond time, and 


6) Maſey, part. u fl ©. 7. 4 Leue, Thott 
1, & | 4 
* (p) Sera long account of Tachard in the collection of in- 
firuttive letters, tom. xii, Matſey, locis cit, Miandelſio, 5. 297. 
& Du Bois, p. 046. f g 
(g) Dutch voyages, t. ili. p. 132. av 
n Inſtructive letters, t. xv. Letter of father Boucher. 
NN» og _ dilman'led 
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diſmantled the city and fortreſs. Out of it's 
ruins the city of Madraſs, ſituated a little be- 
low it, has been increaſed. The Indians, both 

ns and mahometans, remain at Meliapour; 
and Saint Thomas is almoſt filled with chri- 
ſtians, who are under the dominion of oo king 
or emperor of Carnate. 

The Dutch are maſters of the vpper coaſt 
as far as. Maſulipatan (s). They have had a 
_ at Paliacate ſince the year 1606, where 
they have a very conſiderable trade as well as 
at Pottapouli. To ſecure the poſſeſſion of Palia- 
cate, they have built a fort called The Gueldres. 

Maſulipatan, now ſo famous in France, is 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Crifna. It 
belonged-(z) formerly to the king of Golconda, 
but is at preſent under the great — The 
conveni of the has drawn merchants 
from all of Europe, to get the painted 
callicoes manufactured there, which are more 
eſteemed than any others of the Indies. Vet 
however great it's trade may be, the city is very 
indifferent and ill-built, but extremely well 
peopled. What is related of the heats felt 
there, is almoſt incredible. Every year, in the 
month of May, the weſt wind blows during 
ſeven or eight hours a day, heating the coun- 
try more than the ſun itſelf, however. ſultry it 
may be. The heat is then as great as that 
which is felt when one approaches a burn- 
Ing houſe. In their n however well 


0 Mandello, p . 288. | 
() 1 aſtructive 1 t. xv. p. 27. 


ſhut 
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* ſhut up, the wood of the chairs and tables, and 
the wainſcotting, are ſo much heated, that they 

are obliged to throw water upon them conti- 
nually, The rains which fall about the end of 
ſummer, refreſh the air a great deal,” without 
occaſioning any cold; and are fo plentiful that 
they lay the whole country under water. The 
inhabitants receive the ſame benefit from them 
that the Egyptians do from the inundations of 
ed, 


the Nile. They ſow their lands, thus prepar 
with rice and other grain, without 
any more rain for eight months. In all that 
time the trees are green, and alternately loaded 
with ripe fruits. They have two harveſts of 
rice; and there are lands which are reaped 
three times. This plenty, together with the 
ſuperſtition of the inhabitants, moſt of whom 
eat nothing that has life, renders every thing 
cheap. Eight fowls are ſold at fourteen fols, 
a ſheep at eleven, and every thing elſe in pro- 
portion. All theſe things are ſtill cheaper with- 
out the city. 1 8 N 2990 
The kingdom of Golconda, whoſe principal 
harbour is Maſulipatan, extends from the gulph 
of Bengal to the kingdom of Viſapour; and 
from north to ſouth, is contained between thoſe 
of Berar and Carnate. Anciently it was part 
of a vaſt empire (u), the ſovereign of which 
was called the emperor of Biſnagar, and con- 
tained almoſt all the peninſula, from the nor- 
thern extremity of Orixa to cape Comorin. 
(=) On the hiſtory of this kingdom, ſee Tavern. t. Hi. E i. 
a 8. o. Thev. t. v. p. 190. Inſtructive letters, t. XV. The 
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The Patanes, a nation of northern Tartar de- 
prived him of part of his dominions; an 
— was taken from him 27 She Mogul princes, 
who advanced — and farther. towdrds (the 
outh ; and the, generals, of this —— 
prince Aug) 1 5 * am "chews 
ts a m. From, 1 
— Decan. Viſapour, and "Carogte, 55 
their beginning about .two Aare, ago. A 
prince” of Golconda has preſerved the title; of 
king; but he s dependent and tributary, 1 


the great mogul. a 

Golconda, which. gives. name tothe Lips e 

was only a,pleaſure — on, the tg N of a little 
ha, one 


— when Cotup-C np 
A — 5p 


15 | 8 0 ä 
e Any ore nd. —— 
— af — country. he had uſurp- 
ed, by, the death f the cmperor his maſter, he 
converted it into a palace, and his: ſuccefiors 
have ſo much augmented it, that it is now two 
leagues in circuit. It's are built of hewn 
tone three feet ſquare, ie with 
deep ditches, 18 into ſeveral baſons ot 
ponds, W the water is daily 't | 
nee does — occupy. all thao ground 
imſelf, There ate; — b moſques in it. 
wherein are the n RR IND 
and their familiss. The great afficer 1 
crown, the guntds, the pfincipal — tho 
roldſmiths, the jewellers and engravers, hae all 


ber lodges here, caring a eee. 
ol. I. 


e 


\ 
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ſo that Golconda may as well be reckbned 
city as a palace. Mahometaniſm is the — 
of he had and conſequently of a great pan 
of his "(ob ubjectz. Thus the temples of this coun 
try are not filled with thoſe monſtrous figure: 
which are ſeen in the other kingdoms of the 

ninſula. They are moſques after the mann 
of the Turks, where the people pay Wr 
verence to Mahomet and the alcoran. 


mines of gold, diamonds, ſaphires, ne other bu 
precious ſtones in this kingdom, have filled the pro 
palace with immenſe riches. But if any dia like 
mond is found above a certain bigneſs, the king dra 
is obliged to have it cut rr e — great Cot 
mogul ſhould demand it. kid 
The bezoar is another Dice of this 
riches. This excellent antidote (x) is" im 
but a ſtone form'd in the belly of certain an tur 
mals, in ſeveral places of Aſſd. All natural vit 
and travellers agree, that the beſt comet from it, 
the kingdom of Golconda- The mioutiting con 
where the goats, in which it is found, paſture, it, 
are about ſeven or eight days journey from the ſho! 
palace, on the confines of the kingdom of Ori ! 2 
this is fold at forty crowns'the pound. Began die 
are found in ſome cows, but are much vei 
than thoſe of the goats, and not ſo much valued; Thi 
thoſe that ate moſt eſteemed come from a par: fror 
ticular ſpecies of apes which are not common. thc 
Theſe bezoars are ſtnall and long, for ſome art able 
of all figures. The colour is likewiſe different vin 
Some are black, others aſh-coloured, and othen cc. 


i See be dictionary of Tleru n 
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— Commonly they ate of dank grey. 
or 2 very — N The. ſtone 15% cam 
of ſeveral ſmall coats, like onions,  w lio 
one upon another, poliſhed and ſhining, but 
the external ones are leſs ſo than the internal. 
ln the center there is a ſmall cavity, wherein a 
little pow der is found of the ſame nature with the 
tone, or ſtraws, blades of graſs, beans, bits of 
wood, or a ſmall pebble Which | fotarts the 
foul of the bengar, that is to ſay, has cauſtyl it's 
production, and is the baſis of it. It's ſiae is 
likewiſe uncertain: ſome weighing only a 
irachm, others ten, fiſteeb, or even _ 
Commonly they reſemble a Pigeon egg. 
* or a ret % fy rot! 
o try theſe Kones, they rob thein; with 
ine ſteeped. in water; if they are good they 
turn yellow. Others rub over a piece of paper 
wich white chalk, then paſſing the bezoar over 
22 — made will be- 
come green. Sometimes. 4 hot iron is put 
t, which ought not to diſſolve it; de beſt 
ſhould ſuffer. nothing by it. Laſtly, 88 
t and throw it into water; if, after it has 
lep d two hours, it has loſt nothing "ry 
weight, it is a ſign that it is good and genuine. 
The king of Golconda draws a great revenue 
from that which is fold in his kingdom. But 
the duties on cattons are infinitely more valu- 
able, as well as thoſr on the tari, or cocoa 
vine, of which the looſe women of 3 
occaſion a very great conſumption (y). T 


() See Tavernier, t, iii. I. i. c. 10. 
kingdom 
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kingdom is the laſt of the peninſula within the 

© Ganges, 1 nn 
chat; Iver „ ($046 | 

| 5. * 0 r. 


„ 

— 
% 
„ 112 1001 $ 
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TE ſhould: ſeek in vain for any lich, 
VV wich reſpect to this — in the 
writings of the ancients. They had no i100 of 
it in the time of Alexunder, and only knew'it 
bythe reports of thoſe whom trade or 
had incited to undertake ſo long and dangerous 
a voyage. All of them, a d at the great- 
nels' and rapidity uf a river which has not its 
equal in Aſia, imagined it wus the Piſon, 
one of the four rivers of the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Joſephus is the firſt whom we know to have 
mentioned this (g), and he has been followed 
byqmany fathers of the church, commentators 
on ſcripture, and modern divines; It is — 
cult to determine, whether foreigners or 
dians have given riſe to this notion. — 7 
know is, that ithoſe laſt entertain grout teve- 
rence for the waters of che Ga From 
perſuaſion that theſe Vaters Effe alb the ſpots 
of lin, they go in crowds from the remoteſt 
parts of the country to waſh there; the reaſon 
of this is, becauſe they imagine this river does 
not take it's ſource from the beſem of the earth; 


0 See M. Huet's — of the ani eu, & 7. 
but 
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the bot that it deſcends from heaven, into the, para- 
out diſe of Devendre, * — _ intg. 2 


doſtan. N ildiſh than the 


fables related (a 7 224 an this 
ject. Vet 75 confidence the le 15 


them, is what gives theſe fables all their. au- 
thority. The mogul (5) and the king of. Gal. 
conda, drink no other water but that of the 
Ganges... F ut a on the contrary, prete 
it is very unhealthy, and that it cannot be dran 
unleſs firſt boiled. There are a great number 
of ſuperb. pagods on the l of wy Tay. 
ſome whergof are immenſely 
the generous ſuperſtition of the js iy who 
imagine they honour their m_ in proportion to 
the greatneſs of the gifts they a 
We may judge of ho product rings 
by the multitude of the. caravans, , which con- 
tinually arrive from all At certain feſti- 
vals, which laſt ſeveral days, there has ſome» 
times been a concourſe of a 9 9 * thouſand 
people, who came to bathe, But the great 
virtue of this river, and the only one 
renders it valuable, is that it — — down A 
in it's ſands; that it throws it on it's bank (c); 
that it is placed in the firſt rank of thaſe rivers 
which produce precious ſtones that 24 
of Bengal, into which it diſcharges 
bounds in pearls and valuable Rones z and wr 


r lives. pad gungen of tho vun. 
U. c. 

6% Ther. voyage to the Indies, c. 40. p- 201. 

e) Huet, loc. cit. 8 N18 
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che Ginges is looked upon as the origin” of 
„ them. 1. 30809 C0307 F . 910% ti 10- n. 
The country which lies between that rhyer 
und China is balled the peninſula beyond the 
Ganges; becauſe in effect it ſtretches it's whole 
length into the ſea. Modern geographers pi 
It five hundred and thirty leagues Rem north to 
ſouth, and three hundred and fixty from” eaſt 
to weſt, it's greateſt breadth, © It is divided into 
three parts: The north, in Which afe the 
kingdoms of Azem, Ava, Pegu, Laos, and 
ſome others little known : The ſouth, which 
contains that of Siam: The eaſt, which com- 
prehends thoſe of Tonquin, Cochin-China, and 
Carnbola, © * 
The kingdom of Azem lies to the eaſt of 
the great mogul's dominions, to the north of 
the kingdom of Ava, and to the weſt of the 
lake Chiamay. It was hardly known before 
Mirgimola, general of Aurengezebe (4), con- 
uered jt about the middle of the laſt century. 
Te undertook this expedition with ſo much 
the more confidence, as that country had been 
without any wars for the ſpace of fix or ſeven 
hundred years, and the people had entirely ne- 
glected the uſe of arms. It was not difficult to 
conquer ſuch à people. Yet tradition attributes 
to them the invention of gunpowder, Which 
paſſed from Azem to Pegu, and from Pegu to 
China, which has given occaſion to ſay, that 
the Chineſe were the authors of that di Wenn 
It is ſaid, that in that war Mirgimola made 
| 6 Tavern. t. iv. p. 189. ä 
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rize of ſeyeral pieces of cannon which were 
all of iron. ; | f | 1 a | 
This kingdom is one of the beſt in Aſia, and - 
produces every thing that is neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of man. Mines of gold, filver, ſteel, 
lead, and iron, are found here, the property 
of which the king has reſerved to himſelf, on 
condition he mould levy no ſubſidies from his 
ople; and that he may not oppreſs them, 
Ln none but the ſlaves, he buys from 
his neighbours, to work them. Thus all the 
peaſants of Azem are at their eaſe,. which is 
not the caſe with the reſt of the Indians, who 
have nothing but ſlayery and miſery for their 
portion, in the midſt of a country where they 
ought to live in riches. and plenty. It is pro- 
hibited by the laws to carry gold out of the 
kingdom, or to coin it into money; the people 
uſe it in great and ſmall ingots in trade, tho it 
is not permitted to be uſed with ſtrangers. It 
is not e — 2 | ns Tie cauſes 
pieces of the bigneſs; and weight. of roupies, 
and of an octogon figure, to be nd, leh 
may be. tranſported any Where. 
Altho the princes reſide. in the city of Kem- 
merouf, about twenty-five or thirty days jour- 
ney from the ancient capital which bore the 
ſane name, their owp' tombs and thoſe of all 
the royal family are in the city of Azoo, on the 
banks of the river Laquia. Every prince but 
a kind of chapel in the great pagod to ſerve for 
his burial place. Being perſuaded, that after 
their death they go into another world, and that 
8 24 thoſe 
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thoſe who die, ſullied by any erime, ſuffer 4 
great deal, chiefly by hunger and thirſt} they 
place ſomething rare beſide the corps to {eve 
em in their neceſſity. The king is interred 
with thoſe idols of gold and filver Which he 
worſhipped in his life-time, + a live elephant, 
twelve camels, fix horſes, and a great nwiniber 
of hounds, in the belief that all theſe thing: 
will be uſeful to him in another world. Bar. 
barity is joined to ſuperſtition in this finer: 
folemnity. At r e 
he has loved beſt, and the principal officers of 
his houſnold, ſor themſelves, that they may 
have the glory of being intetred with him, 
and of ſerving him in a future ſtate, If à pri: 
vate perſon, all his friends ahd relations muſt 
aſſiſt at his funeral; and every one muſt throw 
into the grave the bracelets and Rennes ofhiz- 
ments he wears. 
The accounts of thoſe who bare travelle# te 
eaſt, give us little: ot ho information about the 
0 of Ava, which is faid to be twite u 
large as that of France. N only tell us, 
that the immenſe riches of the — he are &yen 
diſplayed on his tho of i val 
—— Wh affttmed to be oy the "mow part 
e 
f. All at biftoriane elite of the kingdot of 
Pegu WH) 2 drawn from Galþdr b * bow 


99 Memoir o the dey o ſciences, an. * v. 396 
edition Ma a a Madelſlo, p P- 2 
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TR who traded thither in 2576. 
According to him, that had been 
expoſed to ſevefal revolts, and had been the 
blends of a war during all the ſixtcerith 
century. The s ate the moſt fluttiſh 
and ſuperſtitious of all mankind. They main- 
tain and worſhip-crocodiles,- and will drink no- 
thing but the water of the ditches where thoſe 
monſtrous animals harbour; tho they thus ex- 
ſe themfelves to the manifeſt hazard of their 

fans and have frequently the misfortune to be 
devoured. They have five principal feſtivals in 
the - year, which they call ſapans, and celebrate 
with an extraordinary —— * one of 
them, the king and the queen ; hen 

mage about twelve — from re tity; 1 

they make their appearance on a triumphal 
ſo richly. — jewols, that it 2 "be 
ſaid without an hyperbole, that they carry about 
4 dom. This prince is 
extremely rich, diets chapel of his palace 
ſeveral of an inbtimable pr price. One is 
of a human as big 48 the life, and of 
maſſy * — having = it's head a triple crown; 
with all ſort of precious ſtones, on the 
front àa ruby as big as a prune, on the two fides - 

of the head the richeſt pendants that ever were 
ſeen; and on the belly a ſcurf in the manner of 
a belt, covered with diamonds and ſtones of an 
ineſtimable price. Two other pagods of _— 

are by the ſides of the firſt, but are high 

two feet. A fourth paſſes for bein te ek 
12 


of them all, both for the quantity 
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it's ornaments. The fifth is no leſs eſteemed, 
- altho' it is only made of pewter and braſs. 
The talapoins, or prieſts of Pegu, are cloathed 
with a long robe of a red brown, which de. 
ſcends to their heels; they do not cover: their 
head, and walk barefooted. They have no 
oſſeſſions, but beg their bread from houſe to 
— and eat only once a day; ſuch is the re- 
ſpect paid them by the people, that they are 
never known to want. T have always a 
little cruiſe of roſe water hanging at their girdle; 
this liquor is much uſed in the kingdom, even 
for the ceremonies of religion. They preach 
every Monday, and explain to the people their 
laws and traditions. On thoſe days they go 
thro' the ſtreets making a noiſe, by ſtriking on 
baſons of white iron, to awaken the inhabitants 
and call them to ſermon., The heads on which 
they chiefly inſiſt are, not to commit murder, 
to take from no perſon any thing belonging to 
him, to do, no hurt, to give no offence, to a» 
void 2 and ſuperſtition, but above all not 
to worſhip the devil. But their diſcourſes! have 
no effect on that point. The people attached 


to manicheiſm believe, that all good comes 


from God, and that the devil is the author of 


all the evil that happens to men; and that 


therefore they ought to worſhip him that he 
may not afflict them with it. This is a com- 
mon notion among the Indian idolaters. 

According to father Marini (g), the talapoins of 
the kingdom of Laos, or Lao, are quite dif- 
(e) La Martiniere, now account of the kingdom of Lam. 
= ferent 


= 
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ferent from thoſe of Ava. — looked 
upon as the ſcum' and dregs of the people, idle, 
and enemies to labour. Their convents are ſo 
many colleges and aſſemblies of vicious men, 
who are governed and blinded by pride, how 
ſon they are aſſumed into a, body, Which in 
their opinion is the firſt in the ſtate. | Nothin 
can be more ſenſeleſs than the reveries wi 
which they have poſſeſſed the people, and 
which they give out as the foundation of their 
religion, This is, that a buffalo or wild ox, 
which nature had formed with all imaginable 
defects, produced a gourd full of blac and 
white men; and that there are four gods who 
have governed the world ei n thouſand 
years re it was renewed ; and that they 
afterwards retired into à very large and ſpacious 
column which was raiſed towards the north, &c. 

Such viſions, accompanied with corrupted man- 
ners, could only render the people as vicious as 
their prieſts, if the ſeverity of the laws did not 
put a reſtraint on their licentiouſneſs, The pro- 
penſity which the Langians have to paſſion and 
bloodſhed, has forced their kings to puniſh, not 
only thoſe who give a blow, but even thoſe 
who put themſelves in . me another. 
Nay, frequently, to inſpire the greater terror, 
the innocent is involved in the puniſhment of 
the guilty. If by misfortune the chief of 'a 
tamily is convicted of any great crime, all who 
belong to him, at Whatever degree of affinity, 
are degraded and deprived of their offices, 
rights, and privileges. For the future they are 

p cmployed 
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employed in nothing but in the ſervice of the 
claphants, in gathering graſs for them, and 
carrying it to the king's ſtables, and in watch. 


ing them all-night. In civil affairs the judge 
determines, without the parties having liberty 


to appeal. 
. There are only eight | wh" employments 


and dignities in this kingdom, That of general 
viceroy is the firſt, His employment conſiſts 
in taking charge of part of the publick affairs, 
and aſſiſting the prince in the government. At 
the king's death, he calls the eſtates together, 
he diſpoſes of every thing as a ſovereign until a 
ſucceſſor is choſen, and all are obliged to-obey 
im. The kingdom being divided into. ſeven 
provinces, ſeven other viceroys are appointed, 
each of whom have equal power in the govern- 
ment entruſted to him. Theſe' provinces have 
their particular militia, who ſubſiſt on the re- 
venues aſſigned to them in time of peace as well 
The ki dag f Laos prod des e grant ge- 
The kingdom of Laos produ 
tity of benjoin, of a better kind than what is 
found any where elſe in the eaſt, It is not 
known why the ſelling of it to ſtrangers is mu 
hibited. Lacque is likewiſe found here, w ich 
is uſed in making Spaniſh wax. It is a kind of 
earth met with in ſome foreſts lying about 
Anthills, There is no country where more 
ivory is to be had elephants being ſo numerous, 
that the inhabitants have thence taken their 
name; for it is ſaid, that the word Langians ſig- 
vifies a, thouſand elephants, Many kinds. of 
| animals, 
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mimals, ſuch as oxen and buffaloes, Which are 
there very common, garden fruits, vaſt quan- 
tities of rice, fiſh of an enormous bulk Wien 
which the rivers are filled, and ſalt ſpontane- 
ouſly formed of a kind of foam, which the 
great rains leave upon the earth and is Hardened 
by the ſun, are the other advan ges of the 
kingdom of Laos. ne ere 

To the ſouth of thoſe countries lies the king- 
dom of Siam, the moſt famous of all the Indies. 
The report which our miſſionaries and mer- 
chants, about the end of the laſt century, made 
of the immenſe riches they faid they had ſeen 
in that country, and the diſpoſition the prince 
was in to embrace chriſtianity, in order to make 
an alliance with the French, occafioned diffe⸗ 
rent adyances on our fide, with the hiſtory ant 
ſucceſs of "which moſt people are well acquaint- 
ed (). The embaſſadors were deedived';' and 
all the fruit of their voyage was the informing 
us of ſome particular cireumſtances of thut King- 
dom; altho' they have been ſmee convicted of 
error or exaggeration. "Frequently they con- 
tradict one another; ſometimes themſelves; and 
in the diverſity of their account it is feldom 
known which to lay hold on. Some, tho' en- 
dued with eloquence, ſeem to be at à loſs for 
words to deſoribe the opulence- of the country 3 
while others talk of nothing but the miſery, 
poverty, and e of the inhabitants. | 


2 See on this head the embaſſy of the chevalier de Chaymont, 
an 
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The Portugueze have given the name of Siam 
.. to- the capital of the kingdom (i), which the 
natives call Crung ſi ayn, thaya, that is to ſay, 
the excellent city, Crung teppa ppra ma bid nd lan 
or the admirable, extraordinary and angelick 
city, becauſe they believe it impregnable. It is 
indeed built on the river Menan, which means 
the ſea of waters, and forms an iſland two 
leagues in circuit. Beſides that the place is 
every where ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and 
that it has m_—_ itſelf * ufficient to 
ſupport a fiege of many months againſt an army 
* Ry thouſand ſtrong, it has an infallible ſuc- 
cour which never fails: it is this, that the river 
overflowing every ſix months, there are no lines 
which it does not carry off, nor army which it 
does not oblige to retire. By means of thoſe 
waters, they have made ſeveral canals, which 
run thro' all the ſtreets without doing any da- 
mage; ſo that there are few houſes to which 
there is not acceſs with a boat. The con- 
venience of tranſporting their effects and land- 
ing them quite from the ſea at the magazines, 
and the other advantages of the kingdom, have 
drawn traders thither from all parts of the 
world. At firſt the Portugueze were maſters 
of the commerce; ſome: inſults offered to the 
Indians and Dutch merchants, gave the latter a 
pretence to declare themſelves their enemies 


they took every opportunity to thwart them in 
concert with. the — of Sm they ruined the 


(0 So have Mandelſlo, p. 304, & 33i., Tavern, t. iv. I. il 
C, 18, { 


trade 
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trade of thoſe Who had opened the way to 
them; and in 1634 they built one of the fineſt 
lodges they have in all the eaſt. Nevertheleſs 
the Portugueze were not entirely expelled; they 
have till houſes there as well as the French, 
Engliſh, Chineſe, and Moors. The other nations 
dwell in thoſe two vaſt and rich ſuburbs which 
lie to the eaſt and weſt of the city; where 
y encamp each by. themſelves. 
t is here that ſome of our modern travellers 
ive out, they have ſeen immenſe treaſures of all 
Finds, The riches of the country are chiefly 
diſplayed in the pagods, and the prince's palace, 
by the quantity of workmanſhip in gold, with 
which it is adorned by their prodigious bulk, 
their admirable ſtructure, and the incredible 
* of 3 2 of all — l 
e nificence of thoſe s ſurpaſſes 
eve thingof that 'kind rw 4 be ſeen in 
the Indies. The moſt celebrated of thoſe tem- 
ples is that in the king's palace. While the 
ſpectator is affrighted at finding on one ſide of 
e portal a cow, and on the other a horrible 
monſter, the eyes and imagination all at once 
loſe ſight of thoſe! hideous objects, and ate 
dazzled with the ſplendor of the walls, the ciel- 
ing __ and i oy infinite a of 
gures ſo perfe lt, that eem all to 
be . of. ww After having 
advanced: ſome' ſteps; a ſmall elevation appears 
in the form of an altar, on which there are four 
figures of maſſy gold, nearly as big as the liſe, 


having all of them their legs placed acroſs a 
tne 
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the Siameſe manner. Beyond it is a kind of 
.. Choir, where there is the richeſt pagod ot idol 
of the kingdom; for they give that name indi- 
ferently to the idol, or to the temple Which 
contains it. That ſtatue is in a ſanding poſſute, 
and touches with it's head the vault of the choir; 
it is about 45 feet in height, and from 7 405 
in hreadth. But what is more aſtoniſning i, 
that it is all of gold, and according to a gutt. 
eſtimate ought to weigh above twelve thqu{and 
five hundred pounds weight, which Would 
make a ſum of twelve millions five huodred thou - 
ſand livres. It is ſaid, that this rleh and * 
digious coloſſus was caſt in the ſame place 
where it is placed, and that afterwards they 
built the temple about it. At it's ſides thete 
are many others of leſs :{ize, which are Jike- 
wiſe of gold, and entiched with jewels. - 
An hundred | paces from the palace, on the 
ſouth fide, there ie another temple , which 4 
not ſo rich, but whoſe ſtructure ie ( begutiful 
and regular, This edifice is built In form 9 
croſs, after the manner of our churches, ,agary» 
ed with five cupolas, of which that ld the 
middle is larger than ull the reſt 4, the, of is 
covered with a kind of gilded pewter, Forty 
four pyramids ſurround and adorn the temples 
they are placed with ſymmetry in three rm, 
an | — d — — «1 2 e _ which 
encloſes thoſe buildings, ng Nr 
there are above four hundred ſtatues of gilded 


brick, diſpoſed in a beautiful order. 


The, ether 
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font looks towards the ſouth and oppoſite to 


the temple. 
The chief of the city contains near 


god 

four thouſand Gels all gilded, beſides the three 
principal ones which are of maſſy gold, That 
which paſſes for the ſecond is fix leagues from 
the city, and is only open for the king and the 
prieſts ; the people remain proſtrate before the 
gate, with their faces at the earth. The third 
b in the Dutch iſland. The idol in the middle 
b ſurrounded with above three hundred others 
of different dimenſions, and in all manner of 
poſtures. 

According to 
ſcems to be jealous of the mn 
gods, Both the inſide and outſide of his palace 
exceed the ſplendor of their temples, It is 
ituated on a ſmall riſing, ahd reaches to the 
banks of the river. 'Tho' it be large enough to 
be compared to a elty, all it's towers, pyramidy, 
and elevated places are gilded, and ſtrike ſtran- 
gers at a diſtance at thelr firſt coming to Slam, 
The apartments of the king and queen contain 
nconcelvable riches z gold and precious ſtones 
ſhine out on all ſides z there is nothing ſo mags» 
nificent in all the eaſt except at China, | 

Such were the notions which thoſe who ac- 
companled M. de Chaumont in his embaſſy to 
Siam propagated in France, in the year 1685. 
hut they were partly contradicted by the teſtl- 
mony of a celebrated mariner T), one of the 
commanders in the Indign ſquadron, This was 


Memoirs of Count Forbin, . 
Vol, I. Aa M. le 


to the ſame authors, the prince 
Ificencc of his 
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M. le comte Forbin de Janſon, who ſtald there 
two years after the return of the French, {1 
eonſequenee of the engagements, which, eon 
trary to his Inelinations, he had entered inte 
with M. Conſtance, miniſter of the king «| 
lam. We cannot conceal the manner In Which 
he expreſſes himſelf, in different places of his 
memoirs, on the riches of this kingdom, 'Thek 
are his words: *I muſt freely ſay, I have been 
oftener than once ſurpriſed (), that the abbe 
de Choifi and father Tachard who made the 
voyage with me, and who have ſeen the ſame 
things as I, ſhould agree to give the publick 
ſuch a ſplendid repreſentation of the kingdom 
of Siam, and ſo little conformable to truth, [t 
zs true, that having ſtaid there only a few months, 
and M, Conſtance, miniſter to the king of Siam, 
having an intereſt to deceive them, they fav 
nothing in that 1 but what was moſt 
likely to impofe on them, But after all, they 
muſt have been ſtrangely prejudiced net to pet- 
ceive the miſery that is evident every where, to 
ſuch a degree that it forces itſelf to the view, 
and it is impoſſible to avoid obſerving it. 

I confeſs that this crafty and deceitful miniſtet 
omitted nothing which could give the French 4 


( On this occaſicn I enquired irto the character of count 
Forbin of ſome ſea officers who had ſerved with him, and 0 
ſome other perſons who happened to be acquainted with hin, 
and they repreſented him to me to be a plain fincere man, who 
had no other fault than to enlarge, perhaps, a little too much, 0 
the glory of his exploits. What is here ſaid can do no prejud® 
to the regard we ought to entertain for the abbè de Choi 
father Tachard. 

ban 
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eat notion of the K He took care to 
liſplay to the embaſſadors, the abbè de Choifi 
ind father Tachard, all the riches of the royal 
reaſury, Which are Indeed worthy of a great 
king, and capable to Impoſe upon one. But he 
{bore to tell them, that that collectlon of gold, 
ilver and jewels, was the work of a long ſue- 
cefſion of kings who had contributed to aug» 
ment it z it being the cuſtom at Slam (as in the 
mogul's empire) only to value their kings in 
proportion as they have enriched the treaſury, 
while at the ſame time they are not permitted 
to touch it, whatever neceſſity they may have 
for it, He carried them to ſee the fineſt pa- 
rods of the city and country, They ſaw indeed 
enormous ſtatues, which they were told were 
of maſly gold, and which they believed to be 
ſv, becauſe they are ſo artfully gilded, that they 
may eaſily be miſtaken for gold, eſpecially as 
they cannot be touched, moſt of them bein 
placed on a very elevated ſituation, and the rel 
being ſhut up within iron grates which are 
never opened, and which are not to be ap- 
proached within a certain diſtance.” 

M. Conſtance, who eagerly ſought an al- 
lance with France, endeavoured to ſeduce them 
by that vain oſtentation, and ſucceeded with the 
chiefs of the embaſſy. But in the long ſtay 
which count Forbin made & Siam and Louvo, 
he had time to diſcover the truth, and to be ac- 
quainted with the real miſery which prevails in 
the country, We may judge of it by that of 
the mandarins, whom we imagine to be great 
. An 8 and 
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and powerful men, becauſe they are the chief 


of the Siameſe nation, 

The ſituation, ſays he, in which I found thoſe 
who were at the court of Louvo, ſurprized me 
extremely, They were ſeated in a circle on 
mats of ſlender ofier ; they had only one lamp 
before them; and when one of them wanted 
to read or write, he took the end of a yellow 
candle out of his pocket ; he lighted it at that 
lamp, and then put it on a piece of wood, 
which turning from fide to fide on a pivot, 
ſerved them for a candleſtick, This decoration, 
ſo different from that of the French court, 
made me aſk of M, Conſtance, if all the gran- 
deur of the mandarins was diſplayed in What! 
had ſeen ? He anſwered it was ſo, and freely 
own'd that the kingdom was very r; but 
added, that my fortune ſhould not ſuffer by it 
When I returned to France, I met with the 
mandarin who had been ſent embaſſador with 
M. de Chaumont, and I aſked him what diffe- 
rence he found between this country. and his 
own. He anſwered me in broken French, Ls 
France, grand bon; Siam, petit bon: France, 
great good; Siam, little good. 

This fortune, with which the miniſter flat- 
tered count Forbin, was very moderate, and an- 
ſwered but ill the pompous titles beſtowed on 
him. They gave him a houſe as plain as it was 
little, whither they ſent thirty-ſix ſlaves to ſerve 
him, and fix elephants. The maintaining of 
his houſhold coſt him only five ſols a day, fo 


tempcrate are the men, and proviſions ſo cheap 
| in 
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in that country, He himſelf had his table at 
the miniſter's. His houſe was furniſhed with 
i; few very inconſiderable moveables. They 
added to it twelve plates of ſilver, and two 
cups of the ſame metal, but all very thin ; four 
dozen of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax 
candles a day, This was, adds he, all the 
equipage of the lord high admiral, general of 
the king's forces“ However, he was obliged to 
be contented with it, 

The account which M. Ceberet gives, who 
went no farther than Louvo, deſerves likewiſe 
our attention. That which you have ſeen, ſays 
he, is all that is worth ſeeing, All this king- 
dom, which is very large, is nothing but a vaſt 
deſert. ., In proportion as one advances into the 
country, nothing is ſeen but foreſts and wild 
beaſts, The people dwell on the banks of the 
rivers, and prefer that ſituation to any other, 
becauſe the lands, which are overflowed fix 
_ WH months in the year, produce, almoſt without 
is WY 21 culture, great quantities of rice, which does 
„dot thrive but in water, In this rice conſiſt all 
the-riches of the country. Thus in going up 
[rom Barre (this is Ne Ban- cok) to Louvo, 
. ou have ſeen with reſpect to the Roy 
cities, and the duties they collect, all that can 
merit any attention in this kingdom,” Oudin, or 
Joudin, which we know by the. name of Siam, 
i, according to him, hardly to be compared 
tor bigneſs to cities of the fourth or fifth claſs 
in France. The king goes thither on certain 
days of ceremony only, and ſtays conſtantly at 
| Aa 3 Louvo, 
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Louvo, a houſe of pleaſure at -foven leagues 
diſtance. e HU 

But the little he ſays of that prince, agrees 
with what we read in other accounts. Haughti- 
neſs, deſpotiſm, and an abſolute government, are 
the only marks by which he chuſes to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all other ſovereigns. The re- 
ſpect which he demands of his people reaches 
almoſt to adoration, and the 2 — in which 
they muſt appear in his preſence is a teſtimony 
of it. Even in the council, which laſts ſome- 
times four hours, the miniſters of ſtate, and the 
mandarins, are continually proſtrated before him. 
They never ſpeak to him but on their knees, 
having their hands raiſed to their heads, making 
at every moment profound reverences, and ac- 
- companying their diſcourſe with pompous titles, 
celebrating his power or his goodneſs. They 
receive his reſponſes as oracles, and his orders 
are executed inſtantly and without the leaſt op- 
poſition. When he goes abroad, all are obliged 
do keep within doors; and that law ſeemed ſo 
important, that even the French embaſſadors 
were ſubjected to it. His ſubjects are flaves, 
who poſſeſs nothing but what belongs to him. 
Even nobility is not hereditary, conſiſting only 
in honours and employments which the prince 
beſtows, and which be may withdraw when- 
ever he pleaſes. 
His dominions ſtretch ſouthward to the 
neighbourhood of Ligor, where the kingdom 
of Malacca begins (x). It is thus that that pen- 

{n) See La Martiniere and Mandelſlo, p. 334, Ke. 
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pucs BY inſula or ton of land is called, which lies 
between the ſtrait of that name and the gulph 
of Siam. Some travellers aſſure us, that it is 
divided into ſeven kingdoms, every one of 
which may be about ten leagues in breadth, 
and thirty in length. But dominions ſo incon- 
fiderable do not deſerve to be much inſiſted on, 
in a work whoſe brevity obliges us to retrench 
more intereſting narrations of kingdoms more 
important and better known. Thus country was 
diſcovered in 1509, by Seguera; and in 1511, 
by Alphonſo Albuquerque, who made himſelf 
maſter of the eity of Malacca. The Dutch, 
ſupported by the forces of the king of Ihor, in 
1606, began to diſturb the Portugueze in their 
poſſeſſion, and after thirty-five years of con- 
tinual hoſtilities, took it from them in 1641. 
lt is melancholy to add, that this conqueſt was 
fatal to religion. The jeſuits had a houſe there, 
reſpectable on account of it's founder, who is 
believed to have been (o) St. Francis Xavier, and 
of the good which they did there, even by the 
teſtimony of a Dutch proteſtant (p). The con- 
querors have thrown it down ®, and only 
preſerved the church for the exerciſe of thejr 
religion, with a tower where they have hoiſted 
their flag. They have ſhewn as little reſpect 
for the church of Miſericordia, which they uſe 
at preſent for a magazine. It is ſurpriſing that 
the States have ſuffered the memory of thoſe 


(-) See Maffey, I. xiv. c 1. - 
The relation of Matelief, collection, t. ui, 


* Edifying letters, t. ii. p. 76. 
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profanations to be revived, by permitting an ac. 
eount of them to be inſerted in a celebrated 
dictionary printed at the Hague. | 

The inhabitants of Malacca, or the Malaiz, 
are almoſt all ſavages, and live after the man- 
ner of beaſts. The heat of the climate in 
which they dwell, which is almoſt under the 
line, renders their colour extgemely ſwarthy 
and they are very fond of Europeans on ac- 
count of their whiteneſs. As ſoon as they ar- 
rive on their coaſts (q), they offer them their 
wives and their daughters that they may have 
children like them. Notwithſtanding the 
barbarity of their manners, their language i 
reckoned the fineſt in all the Indies, where 
it is at leaſt as common as the French in Eu- 
rope (7). It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it 
has no inflections, either in the nouns or the 
verbs. It is this that renders the Malais very 
well known in the eaſt, altho' their country is 
only rich on account of their commerce with 
the Chineſe, It muſt then have been thro 
ignorance or miſtake, that the ancients gave it 
the name of the Golden Cherſoneſe ; or rather 
it is evident, they did not give it to that king- 
dom. Yet a modern tells us, that they reckon 
their riches by bars of gold, and that every bat 
contains four quintals (s). 
The firſt kingdom in the eaſtern part of the 
_ peninſula. beyond the Ganges is that of Cam- 


(7) Buno, in Cluverium, p. 540. | | 
(r) See the examples which Mandel gives, p. 344: 
) P. Lafiteau, conqueſts of the Portugueze, I. v. p. 35: bo 
Id 
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boia (), which the Hollanders pronounce Cam- 
boge, and others Cambodia. It is bounded on 
the north by that of Laos, on the caſt by thoſe 
of Cochin-China, and Ciampa ; on the ſouth 
and weſt by the ſea, and the dominions of the 
king of Siam. This — which through- 
out all it's extent is watered by the river Mecon, 
produces in abundance all that is neceſſary for 
the life of man, whether in rice or fleſh, in co» 
coas, or fruits of all other kinds. Yet it is ill 
peopled, and the trade carried on here is in- 
conſiderable. Camboia, the capital of the king- 
dom, is the only city which deſerves notice. 
The prince reſides in a very ordinary yo 
ſurrounded with a paliſade in the form of a par- 
tition-wall. But it is defended by a great num- 
ber of Chineſe cannon, and other pieces of ar- 
tillery which were ſaved from the wreck of 
two Dutch veſſels thrown upon the coaſt of 
this kingdom. There is a temple here of a 
very particular ſtructure, whoſe beauty is much 
commended, It is ſupported by wooden pillars 
varniſheg with black, with gilded foliages and 
reliefs. Even the pavement is valuable, and is 
preſerved by. mats laid over it. The prieſts 
who ſerve in it hold the firſt rank in the ſtate. 
Next to them are the ockinas, to whom the 
prince grants the government of provinces, 
cities, and villages. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
a golden caſket carried before them, in which 
there are two or three others filled with carda- 


* (e) Dutch voyages, tom. v. p. 252 &c. Mandelſlo, p. 331, 
&c, | 
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mom, or other ſpices, with which they rub their 


lips; and with betel, which they prepare with 


lime, and are continually chewing. Other per- 
ſons of diſtinction in the kingdom can only 
have ſilver boxes. 

The uſe of betel is not peculiar to the people 
of this country; nothing is ſo common through- 
out all the Indies, and bread is not more ſo in 
other places of the world. It is a plant () 
which creeps along the ground like peaſe or 
hops, whoſe ſtalk is very weak, ſo that it muſt 
be ſupported by a prop, or planted near the tree 
areca, to which it fixes itſelf like ivy. It's leaf 
reſembles that of the citron tree, tho? a little 
longer, it's ſtalks or fibres are alſo ſtronger, 
and it becomes reddiſh when dried, Betel thrives 
beſt in watery places, ſuch as the banks of the 
ſea or rivers. There it bears a fruit ſhaped 
like a rat's tail; but produces none in climates 
too hot or too cold. They muſt be contented 
with the leaf, which is prepared with the fruit 
of the areca, and a little lime made of oyſter- 
ſhells. | 

It is ſeldom that private perſons Fake the 
trouble to prepare it — The great 
entertain domeſticks for that purpoſe; and 
others buy it ready made. It is to be had in 
moſt of the ſhops, at all the corners of the 
ſtreets, and even on the highways. The 
leaves, ready prepared, are ſold in parcels by 


(%) Embaſſies of the Dutch to China, part ii. c. 13. p. 85. 
Embaſſy to Japan, part i. p. 2. Dutch voyages, tom. i. p. 
78. Mandelſlo, p. 108. Corn. Le Brun, p. 347. | h 
j | t 6 
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the dozen at a very moderate price. Both ſexes 
eat them all hours of the night and day; and 
there are none who do not uſe two or three 
dozen in the twenty-four hours. But the rich 
alone can afford to mix fruit with it. 

You never ſee an Indian almoſt without betel 
in his mouth, As ſoon as any one goes into 
a houſe 2 — 2 or 2 make a viſit, it is 
brought an ented to the company b 
of — — it is uſed even n 
kings. When foreign embaſſadors are admitted 
to an audience of the king, they find him com- 
monly repoſing on his couch, or ſeated croſs- 
legged on the ground on a carpet, having an 
officer in waiting, who holds his betel, which 
he chews continually, throwing out the huſks 
and the ſpittle it produces. The teſt ho- 


nour he can do them, is to invite to taſte 
his betel. 
It's natural effect is to occaſion a plentiful 


ſpitting red as blood, and to make the teeth 
black. But the Indians, who are habituated to 
it from their infancy, and have taken ſuch a 
liking to it, that they cannot keep from it, at- 
tribute to it many other * — and parti- 
cular virtues. They ſay it faſtens the gums, 
preſerves the teeth, makes the breath ſweet, is 
good for the ſtomach, promotes digeſtion, pre- 
vents wind and vomiting, to which they are 
very ſubject, and laſtly, prevents the ſcurvy. 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe real or imaginary 
properties, there ate few Europeans who can 


accuſtom themſelves to it. To many it oc- 
caſions 
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caſions fickneſs, and others it perfectly intoxi- 
cates, altho' that does not laſt long. It is on 
this account, that the Indian women, who, 
almoſt every where are extremely amoroug, 
preſs them much to taſte it, and eat of it in 
their preſence to exceſs in order to provoke 
them. The Portugueze women, who are till 
more ſo, ſollicit them as eagerly, when they 
can get from the preſence of their huſbands, 
which is but ſeldom, 

The areca, which is uſed with the leaves of 
the betel, proceeds from a tree nearly reſembling 
the cocoa in height and ſhape, except that it's 
trunk is ſmaller, and it's leaves ſhorter,” From 
below theſe laſt there proceeds a long mals, 
which forms a bunch or parcel of fruit like 
nuts or apricocks; the flower is likewiſe mixed 
among the fruit. Two months after that is 
fallen off, the huſks which envelop the fruit 


of the areca begin to open and drop off, Then 


an oblong fruit appears, of the bulk of a prune, 
of a whitiſh and ſhining colour; it's ſhell be- 
comes firm, compact, and reddiſh; the pulp 
which it contains is of a brown caſt bordering 
on red, ſoft and aſtringent to the taſte z it's nut 
reſembles a nutmeg, and contains a white ker- 
nel, 'The Indians prepare the pulp or kernel 
of this fruit with the leaves of the betel, divid- 

ing a nut into eight or ten parts, | 
But we return to the topography. South- 
eaſt of the kingdom of Camboia lies that of 
Ciampa z but ſo ſmall that it has not N 
the 


| 
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the particular attention of travellers, and we 
are not ſo much as acquainted with it's capital, 

It is bounded on the north by the deſerts of 
Cochin-China, another kingdom of which au- 
thors have given us a notion more ſplendid than 
real, The abbe Choiſi has in his journal a 
long and pleaſing deſcription of the militia, the 
marriages, the funerals, and ſome other cuſtoms 
of the Cochin-Chineſe. But it would be re- 
quiſite to know whence he has drawn his ma- 
terials, It could not be from the inhabitants of 
Siam, where he ſtaid not long enough to learn 
the language and writing of the country, and 
much leſs an exact account of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, It can as little be ſaid, that he went 
into Cochin-China, ſince it is known that he re- 
imbark'd with the reſt of the fleet; and he con- 
feſſes elſewhere, that the waters of that country 
are ſo bad that no European- can uſe them 
without danger of his life, which prevents the 
miſſionaries from going thither, 

To convince the reader that this relation is 
not groundleſsly A it will not be amiſs 
to lay before him ſome paſſages, that he may 
judge for himſelf, * — (x), ſays that ele- 
gant author, is ſo fine as the gallles of the Co- 
chin - Chineſe. All without is of a black varniſh, 
and within of a red, ſhining like a, mirror. 
Every one has ſixty oars, and they are all gild- 
ed, The rowers, who are likewiſe ſoldiers, 
have at their feet a muſket, a poniard, a bow 
and quiver, They are forbid, on pain of death, 


(x) Journal of the voyage to Siam, p. 359. quart, edit, 1687, 
to 
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to utter ſo much as a word. They muſt always 
keep their eyes on the commander, who de- 
livers his orders by the motion of a wand, 
Every thing is ſo nicely adjuſted, that a maſter 
of muſick when he beats time, does not make 
himſelf better underſtood by all his muſicians, 
— The ſailors commonly wear nothing but 
drawers of white ſilk, and a hair cap; but 
when they prepare for battle, they put on their 
heads a Cal gilded head=piece, and on their 
body a fine cloſe coat, They have the right 
arm, ſhoulder, and fide entirely naked. (Of 
what ſhape can this cloſe coat be?) The land 
army conſiſts of thirty thouſand men, The 
king's houſhold of nine thouſand, and the firſt 
prince's of five.— The guards of the king and 
prince are cloathed in velvet, and have arms of 
gold and filver; the officers are more or leſs 
magnificent according to their degrees ; and on 
the day of battle, or a review, the common 
ſoldiers are cloathed in an uniform of green, 
red, or yellow ſatin, &c. There are few ro- 
mances filled with ſuch marvellous deſcriptions. 
It gives pain to be obliged to confeſs, that our 
nation is apter than any others to be dazzled 
with ſuch fine chimeras, The imagination 
which produces them, perſuades itſelf that 
they give the laſt grace to a ſubje& already 
curious of itſelf, and on the contrary they ren- 
der it contemptible in the eyes of men of ſenſe, 
who find truth never ſo beautiful as when it is 
entirely naked, as an ancient author ſays, and 
diveſted of all vain ornaments, 5 

n 
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On this account we ought to prefer the 
ſimple and ingenuous account of father Alexan- 
der of Rhodes, a jeſuit, and famous miſſionary, 
who preached the goſpel with ſucceſs in Co- 
chin-China. This kingdom (y), according to 
him, was formerly a province of China, and it 
was ſeparated from it two centuries ago by the 
revolt of a governor ſent thither by the king of 
Tonquin, who cauſed himſelf to be declared 
king, There is no country in the torrid zone 
wherein the four ſeaſons are better diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Altho' the rivers are not conſiderable, yet 
they are the ſource of it's plenty. During the 
months of September, October, and November, 
they riſe every fifteen days, overflow all the 
fields for three days, and render them ſo fertile 
by their lime, that they can ſow and reap twice 
a year, The foil produces rice, ſeveral forts of 
fruits and herbs, pepper, cinnamon, 101 

eagle and calemba wood. Gold, ſilver, filk, 
cotton, and porcelain, are likewiſe to be found 
here. Amongſt other rare animals are rhino- 
ceros's and elephants of an extraordinary ſixe 
and ſurprifing docility. The ſea abounds with 
excellent fiſh. There are fixty good harbours, 
which occaſion the inhabitants to apply them- 
ſelves much to trade and navigation. 'That of 
Faifo is one of the moſt conſiderable. The city 
is inhabited by Chineſe and Japoneſe, who 
carry on a free trade under the protection of 
the prince. It is defended by a fortreſs, and 
lituated on a navigable river a. little above it's 


(y) Travels, p. 60, &c. 


mouth, 
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mouth. The ſeeds of chriſtianity, which were 
ſown here by the zeal of the dominican miſ- 
ſionaries, were favourably received, and the 
people had begun in ſeveral places to lay aſide 
their ſuperſtitions. But the prince and the 
grandees of the kingdom, being blindly at- 
tached to idolatry, raiſed a violent perſecution 
againſt the new chriſtians, and ſtopt the riſing 
progreſs of the goſpel by the dread of puni(h- 
ment. | os 
Northward of Cochin- CMna lies the kingdom 
of Tonquin, the laſt we have to ſpeak of on 
the continent of the Indies. The voyages to 
this place which religion and commerce have 
given occaſion to, have procured; us a very cir- 
cumſtantial knowledge of the government and 
nature of this country. Tavernier, who has 
given an ample account of it, affirms (2), that 
he has taken more-pains to inform himſelf about 
this, than any other of the eaſtern kingdoms 
thro' which he travelled; the means he em- 
loyed could not fail to give him an exact 
owledge of it, and what he ſays bears all, 
the marks of truth. Tonquin had been hither- 
to ſubject to the vaſt empire of China (a), 
when a famous robber, called Din, put himſelf 
at the head of a body of men of his own pro- 
feſſion, into whom he inſpired the reſolution of 
taking up arms, and throwing off the yoke of 
ſervitude. He ſucceeded, and thoſe whom he 
had engaged in the revolt, out of gratitude 


(z) Travels, t. v c. 1. 
(a) Travels, c. 11. 


placed 
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placed the ctown upon his head, The hap- 
pineſs which the Tonquineſe flattered themſelves 
to have acquired by their independence, became 
to them a ſource of miſeries and cruel Wars, 
ſtill more pernicious than their ancient ſub- 
jection to the Chineſe emperors. For ſeven 
centuries after their revolt, they have been al- 
moſt continually in arms, one againſt an 
in ſupport of the different factions which am- 
bition and jealouſy have raiſed up among them; 
and the families on th&@hrone have been already 
changed fax times. 12 il nnn 18 
The iſſue of the laſt civil war was a treaty, 
by which the competitor of the king Le, leſs 
deſirous of the title of ſovereign, than of real 
power and royal authority, left him all the ex- 
ternal ſplendor of a monarch, on condition he 
ſhould have the abſolute command in the armies, 
with the greateſt patt of the revenues of the 
kingdom, and that their ' deſcendants ſhould 
ſucceed to the ſame privileges. .By virtue of 
this agreement there are two ſorts of kings; he 
who receives the honours. of royalty is called 
bua; and the choua has all it's: advantages. 
The bua, ſenſible of the diminution of his 
power, is ſeldom ſeen out of his palace. He 
is taken up almoſt every day in giving audience 
to his ſubjects, hearing their complaints, and 
determining their private differences; which is 
the utmoſt extent of his power, for he can ſet 
forth no act or edict concerning the publick 
Tran without the 1 * * N. 
& princes his ſons e of his ſervitude. 
* I, 8 b They 
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lowing his deceaſe, he — as if ſtill Ba 


| % Travels, tom. v. c; xiv. 
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They never go out of the palace but four time 
a year; and that only fix days ench time, und 
they are beſides attended by — whom the 
choua — for = = — firſt of choſe 
ſix days of liberty, viſit 'the 

— following, they take reread hr of 
—— and dutin — __ laſt, they ail 
upon the river in gall agnificently adotind, 


the ſucceſſion to the crown ; the will of che 
father decides it in faygur of him whom be 
loves or eſteems moſt, As ſoon as he is deelar- 
ed, the choua, followed by his principal' offi- 
cets, the counſellors of ſtate, and the cunucht, 
do him homage, and take an — to en 
on the throne after his father's death. 

It would be tedious to give an account of the 
p and 1 — all — n 
at his funeral. Durin 


and proviſions are diſtributed amongſt — 
zes and the poor. The whole nation 
mourning, every one wears it ae — 
his rank: trap mandatins of the army and juſ- 
tice, for three'years, the king's houſhold nine 
montlis, the noblefle fix, and the — three. 
Theſe three years are times of 'ſadne 
which no rejoicings are . except — 
coronation of the ſucceeding — The 6uſ- 
er of dead king into 
the deſerts "Wray: It is two 
days journey from Keco, the capital” of * 


kin gan, 
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every quarter 
freſhment. The choua takes care that wo 
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ingdom, to that city. But þecauſe the king 
cb al the court go thither on fopt, it takes 
them up fifteen or ſixteen days. All the road 
is covered with a ſtuff of a violet colour, and a 
af a league there are places for re- 


ſhall be lodgings for ,cvery day. In the 
of an immenſe and magnificent retinue of offi- 
cers, horſes and elephants, is the char ot 
carries the ,priace's coffin, which is drawn 
cight harts, train d for hat purpaſe. After the 
corps comes to Bodego, it is put into a gg 
and is attended only by the ſix principal eun 
of the court, who inter it in a remote place, 
after having abliged themſelves by oath never 
Ne This ſecrecy is, perhaps, 22 
religion, or a precaution to prevent the yrea- 
ſures buried with him from being cactjed off, 
which they imagine he 1 occaſion for 
in the other world, It is ſaid, that the prinone 
and | ſſes 2 — wh to N 
near him, out a prinei eo itu 8, 
on HY may continue to path, bag 25 
rvices, =: = ' 
After this funcral ceremony, comas an the 
coronation of the new king, which diffuses 
pleaſures and divet ſians over the city of Keep 
and the country abaut. He is cartied (e) upan 
an elephant into the great court of 5 | 
which. is covered with rich. tapeſtries in form of 
a tent, and there he receives. the oath of fidelity 
from the great men of the kingdom, to whom 


e) Travels, tom. v. . 5 1 4 ha | 
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he makes a preſent of ſeveral cakes of gold, 
worth about a hundred piſtoles, and ſmall Yar, 
of ſilver, the only money uſed in this country, 
Aſterwards a large camp is erected in the midſt 


of a vaſt plain along the river Chale. The 
king goes thither with all the officers of his 
houſhold, and a great part of the army, and 
there receives the oaths of the deputies' of his 
kingdom, and of the people. One half of the 
month paſſes away in rejoicings, every tay l 
remarkable for the diverſity of feſtivals, and the 
13 of the prince; even the darkneſs 0 
the night is not unemployed; for then they 
furniſh new amuſements by letting off continual 
fire-works, which are ſaid to be infinitely finer 
and more curious than thoſe we have in Europe. 
This particular ſpecies of dexterity is a con- 
ſequence of the emulation which the kings of 
Tonquin, like thoſe of China, have ſown amongſt 
their 7 10k in order to refine and improve 
all the ſciences. Nobility, with ſuitable reve- 
nues (4), is the reward of thoſe who excel in 
the knowledge of the laws, of mathematicks, 
aſtronomy, and natural philoſophy, + Seven 
days in the year are ſet apart for the examins- 
tion of thoſe who preſent themſelves, and ſome- 
times there ate near three thouſand candidates. 
The king honours this ceremony with his pre- 
ſence; he confers nobility on thoſe Who hare 
given fatisfaction to the queſtions of the mand 
rins; he cauſes'a robe of violet ſattin to be give! 
them, and appoints the cities and village 
; 4) Travels, tom. v. e. 9. N lich 
98 wl <4 will 
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which are to produce the rents which he aſ- 
Igns them. * * 

The phyſicians are another claſs of the learn 
cd, and much eſteemed, All their ſtudy is to 
know the ſimples, and to apply them according 
to the different diſtempers (e). They have in- 
fallible remedies for the epilepſy, the purple, 
and other diſeaſes, which are thought to be in- 
curable in Europe. They make much uſe of 
tea in the cure of pains in the head, the ſtone, 
ind colicks. This herb is brought from China, 
and Japan, but the latter is moſt in eſteem, 

Where the arts flouriſh it ſeldom happens 
that the manners of the le are rough and 
unpoliſhed. The Tonquineſe. are affab * , 
a naturally formed to the laws of reaſon. 
The gravity, and modeſty. of their garb, 
news their character. Both ſexes are cloathed 
moſt in the ſame manner: their dreſs is a long 
robe, pretty ſtrait, with a cloſe neck, reaching 
down to the heels, with a filken belt of gol 
ind ſilver tiſſue z but the military dreſs comes 
no farther*than the knees. It is the common 
cuſtom of the country to walk - barefooted all 
the year, The Tonquineſe ladies are as modeſt. 
and reſerved as the common women are liber-: 
ine in their conduct. They wear a ſort of 
hat, the borders of which are extremely 
large and ſolid ; it is made of the leaves of a 
tree growing in that country, which they dreſs 


6 Idem. c. 106. 701 
(f) Travels, tom. v. c. 6. | Father Marini the jeſuit's ac-' 


wa of Tosgein, e. 4. and the account af the French biſhops. 
Bb 3 for 
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for that purpoſo. This kind of umbrella is 4 


- dorned within with a net work of thread cu. 


rioufly wrought, They wear their hait'as 
as it will grow, like the men, and dreſt it wi 
great care; whereas the men tie it under the 
neck, or leave it looſe behind, eſpecially the 
mandarins and learned men. They are of « 
ſtrong and hardy conſtitution ; their ſtature is 
not extraordinary, but well ned, and 
they have juſt and agreeable features. Thoſe 
who live in -_ cities are 4 HO than 
brown, but the count e, on the 5 
are almoſt all . All of ha 
indefatigable in whatever buſineſs they apply 
to. bo dla ps a juſt judgement, and are cn. 
pable of "g application. Nature has bleſt 
them with ſo happy a memory, that, perhaps, 
there is nation no which ſurpaſſes them. What- 
ever they ſtudy or write, all is done gh, by 
to imprint it better on their minds. They Mill 
_ - — lunar 3 — lower e are 
_ llaves during one t ear z for, except 
the maps, + Keco, all 3 — 
are obliged to work three months for the royal 
family, and two more for the mandarins and 
great lords, One of their moſt laborious em- 
ployments is to lop the trees to feed the ele- 
phants belonging to the king and the army. 
Their 8 riches conſiſt in great quan- 
_ tities of lk, muſk, and aloes wood, which 
ſell to foreigners, They value themſelves m 
on their eſd in trade z which is the more 
ſurpriſing, as they are neighbours to the Chi- 
| | 2 


peſe, 
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ſe, and have frequent dealings with that cun- 
ning who, are verſed in all manner 
deceit, The Tonquineſe having no mines of 
gold or filyer, coin no 9 They make 
uſe of foreign money, or ſmall plates of 

ſuch as they come from China, which differ in 
their value or, laſtly, of filver-bars, which 
they cut in pieces, and weigh according to tho 
prices of what they purchaſe. On this ac- 
count they always carry a ſmall pair of ſcales 
about with them. 


Theſe are the gdvantageous lights in which . 


the Tonquineſe appear. But when we caſt 
our eyes on their worſhip, the ſcene is changed, 
nothing is to be ſeen but error, impiety, and 
extravagant ſuperſtition, Of the three ſects in- 
to which they may be divided, 


rupted by imaginations and chimeras founded 
on the metemplychoſis, and if it did not bri 

up it's followers. in idolatry, The ſecond, 

that of the philoſopher Confucius, who came 
into the world four or five centuries before 
Chriſt, and whoſe memory is & famous thro; 
all China, and the 2 Kates. The 
doctrine of his books, as explained by 


idolatry, of, por 
acknow 
vir tue, 


{foul eva» 
porates 
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porates into air at death. The third'ſe& is that 
of Lanthu, originally a Chineſe, who bent his 
whole ſtudy on enchantments and the impoſtures 
of m ick which he unhappily rendered fe- 
elk by a falſe outſide of zeal and charity for 


| Tonquineſe priefts, offer no ſacrifice, and ge 

no reſponſes till chey have conſulted the deyil 

by 1. ceremonies, *. what are r“ to 
uch, - 


SECT IV. 


The principal iſlands of the nin. Ny 0 


HE iſlands which have been diſcovered " 
the Indian ocean within theſe two cen- 


turles are ſo numerous, and of ſuch extent, that 


nol 


were they y Joined —— in one continent, 
would make 'a fifth part of the world al 
equal to Europe. The reat trade carried on in 
them, the riches and the ſpiceries which they 
— will not permit us to paſs them over in 
lence, But it will be ſufficient to inſiſt only on 
the principal ones, We ſhall divide them into 
three claſſes, thoſe on the eaſt, thoſe on the 
weſt, and thoſe in the middle. 
The Maldives were the firſt iſlands which 
the European navigators diſcovered on their ar- 
rival in the Indies; the moſt northern of which 
are reckoned to be fifty leagues diſtant from'Cape 
Comorin. An author ſays 09 — can be 5 


b) Mandelſlo p. 2 | 
(%) en "Mn 


The moſt part of the bonzes, or 
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They begin at the eighth 


from this 
degree 
ſouth latitude: which gives them two hundred 
leagues in length; but they are not above thirty, 
or thirty-five, in their greateſt breadth, This 
ſpace contains ſuch a prodigious multitude of 
ilands, that their number cannot be fixed. Pto- 
lemy ſays (i) that in his time, that is, inthe ſecond, 
century, they were reckoned to be thirteen hun» 
dred and ſeventy-eight. If we believe the in- 
habitants, he knew only a ſmall number of them; 
and the prince, who is their ſovereign, takes the 
title of ſultan, king of thirteen provinces, and 
twelve thouſand iflands, There is doubtleſs 
prion and exaggeration in, this pompous title, 

vouring of oriental vanity z fince it is certain 
that every day ſome of them are loſt by currents, 
tempeſts, or high tide. | 

In this multitude there are a great number 
uninhabitable (4), Some are covered only with 
herbs and barren trees; others have no verdure, 
and are nothing but moving ſand; theſe laſt diſ- 
appear with the flux of the tide, and the firſt 
are all covered with crabs, large ſea lobſters, or 
penguins, an amphibious ſort of bird, as bi 
as a goale, but without feathers. The deſert 
iſlands, and even thoſe which are habitable, are 
extremely ſmall, ſince Male, the moſt ſpacious 
of them, and the place of the king's reſidence; is 
only a league and a half in circumference. They 

0 Far d deſcrip. of the Maldives. 


north, and extend to. the fourth - 
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are divided into thirteen pony or diviſions, 
Which the inhabitants call Attolons. They are 
ſeparated from one another by a ſtrait or 
ich it's narrowneſs, rocks, or banks of fand, 
frequently render inacceſſible to merchant ſhips. 
It is wonderful how nature has fortified theſe 
iſtands againſt the moſt i ous torrents, by 
furrounding them with rocks, which ferve them 
as a rampart, againſt which the waves daſh 
themſelves in vain. They have notwithſtandi 
four — s oppoſite to one another, wh 
ſerve or harbours, according to the * 
rence of the ſeaſons. ä 
From the ſituation of thoſe iſlands in the mid- 
dle of the torrid zone, it may be imagined that 
the heat is exceffive. The days and nights are 
equal, and the nights being always — 
cool, are attended — a plentiful dew. 
coolnefs which reſults from hence, is the —— 
that the warmth of the day is more eaſily 
ported, that vegetables thrive here as well as 
temperate climates, and that the trees produve 
fruit, notwithſtanding the heats of the ſun.” The 
winter begins in April, and laſts fix months; 
the ſummer comes on in October. Winter, in 
theſe iſlands, is not occafioned by. froſt and 
| ſnow, which are not known here; but by the 
rains which fall continually, and the i 
winds which blow from the weſt. ut in 
ſummer it never rains, and the wind is — 
at eaſt, The ſoil is as fertile as can be wiſhed for 
in ſuch things as it produegs z which are, millet, 


pulſe of various — and chiefly cocoa nuts; 
there 
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there is no country in the world where that fruit 

is ſo fine and plentiful. As this alone is ſufficient 
for all the neceſſities of man, the expence of 
living in the Maldives is almoſt nothing. 
Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, are no 
leſs common here. Black and green amber is 
aſo found, as alſo black coral, and ſmall 
white ſhells, ſo very beautiful, that they paſs for 
money in-many parts of the Indies ; laſtly, 
tortoiſe ſhells of ſuch a prodigious bulk, that 
ten or a dozen men may eaſily fit in one of them; 
but ſuch as are from to ſix feet in diameter 
are blackeſt and moſt eſteemed. - 

The ſmall profits to be made here, has been 
the reaſon why none but the ene have 
been defirous to eſtabliſh themſelves in thoſe 
iands. Their admiral Soarez diſcovered them 
in 1507, he made an alliance with the king of 
the e which was confirmed by Se- 
gueira, Who aſked leave to build a fortified 
magazine at Male, according to cuſtom, He 
obtained it without difficultyſromthe prince, who 
was gained by the preſents he had received, and 
to draw great advantages from an union 
with a nation then ſo famous. Gomez built the 
fort on the ſea-fide, of wood and earth, havin 
neither ſtone nor lime to make it more ſolid, 
But ſcarce was his work - compleated, when 
truſting too much to the reputation of the 
Portu , and to the friendſhip he had con- 
tracted with the prince, he ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to rule over the foreigners, as well as over the 


(1) Maffey, I. vii. e. 7. 
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natives of the country, and to give the law in mat- 
ters of commerce. The mahometans plotted 
ſecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud- 
denly when he had only fifteen or my ſol- 
diers with him; they killed him, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the place. Thus the Portu- 
gueze, by their own fault, loſt that eſtabliſhment 
as quickly as they acquired it. The ſame thing 
happes to them in many other places of the 
ndies. 6 IG 4:41 491 

Gomez was the more blameable, as the Maldi- 
vians are eaſy to be dealt with. They apply 
themſelves to all manner of manufactures, 
excel in them, as well as in letters and the ſci- 


ences, at leaſt according to their faſhion. They 


hold aſtronomy in great eſteem. They are 
moreover prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in com- 
merce, valiant and courageous, expert in the 


management of arms, and there reigns amongſt 


them a well regulated police. They ate of 
an olive complexion, like the reſt of the ſouth- 
ern Indiansg anddmall of ſtature, but well pro- 
portioned. Moſt of them go quite naked, ex- 
cept in what modeſty requires to conceal. 
The mahometan religion is commonly profeſſed 
in this country; and when an iſlander has made 
a voyage to Mecca, he has the privilege of Wear- 
ing a long beard in ſign of his ſanctity. The 
king's chief revenue conſiſts in the fifth of the 
fruits which his ſubjects gather, and what they 
can ſave from veſſels ſhipwrecked: on their coaſts. 


The allurement of this ſort of gain has rendered 
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them ſurpriſingly dextrous in recovering mer- 
chant goods from the bottom of the ſea. | 
The iſland known to the ancients under the 
name of Taprobane, and which they looked 
upon as the plentiful ſource of all forts of riches 
and curious merchandize, is that which we now 
call Ceylon or Ceylan. A learned man (n of 
the laſt age is of opinion, that this was the coun- 
try of Ophir and Tarſis, with whoſe treaſures 
Solomon's fleets were loaded. It's inhabitants 
formerly called it Lamca or Lamcab (n), which 
ſignifies a terreſtrial paradiſe, or holy land; a 
name given it by it's former king Vigia Raia, 
who is thought to have lived 500 years before 
Chriſt. Afterwards it was called Ilanare, or 
Tranate, that is to fay, the Inſular kingdom. 
It is likewiſe called Hebenaro, or the fertile 
land, and Tenariſim, which fignifies a place of 
delight. The Arabians call it Serindib (9s). 
This country, according to a traveller (p) who 
had ſeen a great part of the world, is the moſt 
delightful and fertile of all thoſe he had ever ſeen. 
An infinite number of animals are found here, 
ſome whereof ate uſeful to'man, and others ſeem 
only made to adorn nature, pleaſe the eyes, and 
ſatisfy curioſity. The Cingales, or Chingulais, 
have cows, buffaloes (4), hogs, harts, does, hares, 
(m) Bochart, Phaleg & Geograph. facr. | 
(n=) Du Bois, p. 68a. La Martiniere. 113 
(e) Ancient Arabian accounts tranſlated by the abbe Vertot. 
% Van den Broeck. collection of dutch voyages, t iv. p. 362. 
4) Robert Knox's account of Ceylon, t. i. p. 52. This work 
was written originally in Engliſh, but the curious things 
contained in it have cauſed it to be tranſlated into French, in'z 
vols. twelves, * 
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dogs, apes, tigers, boars, elephants, aſſes, and 
© horſes; but their ſoil is not proper for feading 
of ſheep. Their elephants are more eſteamed 
than any other in the Indies, not only on gc- 
count of their prodigious bulk, and the beauty. of 
their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable,doci- 
lity. It is ſaid to have been found by experience, 
that thoſe of other countries acknowledge their 
ſuperiority (7), and do them . obeiſance When 
they meet They uſe no other animals 
but theſe in the carriage of h and othec 
ſuch burthens. The elephant takes hold af the 
rope with his trunk and his teeth, he draw it, 
twiſts it about, throws the load on his back and 
ſo goes off with it. He draws with equal euſe, x 
half galley, or caravel, on dry ground: The 
apes, with which the foreſts are filled, areas 
ſurpriſing as they are common (1). There in 
particular kind of them, called in the language 
of the country, ouran outang, that is-toſay, Wi 
men. They have nearly the ſhape and ſtature 
of man, and appear to have ſome ſhare of his 
intelligence, They have hair only on the back 
and reins. They are nimble, ſtrong, and bold; 
they put themſelves in .a poſture of defence 
againſt armed hunters; they are . paſſionately 
fond of women, who cannot in ſafety.go th 
he woods where they are. The Cingales take 
them with gins, tame them, and teach them to 


walk on their hinder feet, employing their fore- 


(r) Dutch voyages, t. ii. p. 256. Le Brun. ch. 63. Tavervich 
t. iv. p. 225. and others. 
Du Bois, p. 682. 
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feet in other ſetvices,- 'fuch': 
— — liquor, turning 
fatl ces. Nature in Cehon . an equal 
fecundity in the number of different birds ſhe 
produces, fbr the moſt part unknown elſewhere, 
and admirable on doe dun of their voice and 


plumage. * 

This ro dnitnels is no leſs uſeful in 
life, thun agreeable'in'the view of the county; 
yet this does not conſtitute it's riches. Theſe 
conſiſt in the different kinds of ſpices and pre- 
clous ſtones, all which, except 8, are 
found here in abundance, It is pretended there are 
mines of . "which the king of Candi will not 
ſuffer to be opened, for fear of exciting the 
_——_—— 'Befides an (infinite 
number of trees, and fruits, of which 
only know tlie burbarous names (), and 
which — — to —— _ ad- 

vantage country, it produoes eve 
found elſewhere. Ride, ſugar, tobacco, — 
ginger, and cardamum, grow here in abundance. 
There are whole foreſts of o ,citron, clove, 
and cinnamon trees. — laſt eſpecially are ſo 
common and ſo perfect chat the ſmell 


of them ſpreads — — ; the quinral 
of the country 2 is 128 2 rt 
only — This is a tree o — ſine, 


the leaves whereof reſemble choſe of the taurel, 
both in colour and in thicknefs. When they be- 
gin to bud, they are as red as ſcarlet; and 


when rubbed in the hands, they ſmell more of 
% Vid. Knox, t. i. p. 35. & le Brun, p. 201, & feq. h 
5 e 
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.. the clove than of cinnamon. The tree bears 1 
fruit like a ſmall acorn. By boiling, they draw 
from it an oil which ſwims in water, Which af. 
terwards congeals, and forms a kind of white 
wax, a little ſofter than ours. It's ſmell is very 
agreeable, and is burnt in lamps; but I know 
not why the candles made of it are uſed only by 
the The bark of the cinnamon tree 1s 
moſt aable, This is what we call cinnamon, 
When the Indians gather it, it is white; and 
becomes reddiſh after it has been expoſed in the 
ſun in order to harden it. It is taken only from 
the ſmall trees, tho that of the ones is of 
as ſweet a ſcent, and of as ſtrong a taſte as the 
other Pepper, more uſed among us chan 
cinnamon, grows upon a ſmall ſhrub, in cluſters 
about half a foot long, all covered over with ber- 
ries. Some of it's eaves reſemble thoſe of the 
orange-tree, others are longer. There ate ſeveral 
kinds of pepper- trees, the detail of which be- 
longs rather to the natural 5 to 
the hiſtorian (v). ne er. 577 
The Portugueze, informed af the 
which might be drawn from this iſland, landed 
here in 1 506 (x), under the conduct of Lau- 
rence Abscida That admiral took 
of it in the name of Emanuel king 
gal, by erecting a column with an 
importing that it had no maſter; altho at the 
ſame time he treated with one of the kings of 


(4) See * firſt voy of the Dutch, t. i. p 272 Oy 
(x) Maffey, 1. vii. age & I. viii. Mena bo 272, ae. cd. 
| e of Dutch voyages, t. it. from p. 435 to 516. 


of Portu- 


Ceylon, 
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Ceylon, promiſing him the protection of Ema- 
— on condition of 'a yearly acknowledge 
nent of two thouſand five hundred quintals of 
cinnamon. The Dutch, jealous of fo lucrative 
an eſtabliſhment, began in 1602 to make ut» 
tempts to take it from them. 'The violence they 
exerciſedrendered them as odious tothe Cirigales, 
the P already were on the fame ac- 
count. But they accompliſhed their 
ifty-five years afterwards, They declared a cruel 
war againſt the Portugueze ; drove them 
from the places they had fortified and poſſeſſed 
for a hundred and fifty years before; ſeized 
on the cities of Colombo and Ne ; they 
placed a garriſon in the fort of Punto Gallo; 
they made themſelves abſolute maſters of the 
coaſts and harbours, but did not enter into the 
dominions of the king of Candi, who poſſeſſes 
the middle of the iſland; and they are ſo anxious 
to engroſs the trade of Ceylon, that they ſuffer 
no foreign veſſels to approach it . 

Thus they divided the whole i with the 
king of Candi. That prince is formidable to his 
lubjets, by the abſolute empire he has over their 
poſſeſſions, their actions, and their lives: The 


% 


Cnigales ( are prohibited to for topazes, 
rubies, ires, granates, and cryſtal, which 
they mi eaſily find in the greateſt part of 


their mountains; as alſo to have them by them, 
or to trade in them; thoſe who venture it run 


(y) Lullier, p. 26. | ws 
e) Dutch voyages, t. ii. p. 50g. Mandelſle, p- 192. Ancient 
counts, p-. 103, ; 
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the riſk. of death if diſcovered. Thoſe only 
whom the prince appoints are allowed to ſearch 
for precious ſtones, or to gather them if thrown 
by torrents or ſtorms upon the high- ways and 
ſtreets, unleſs they carry them to him immedi- 
ately, or put them into the hands of his officers. 
The motives of this policy, and why he ſuffers 
the riches of his kingdom to be buried in this 
manner, are not known. n. 

Three kinds af religion regulate the worſhip 
of all the country. The king follows the me- 
hometan, with part af his ſubjects; others are 
idolaters like the reſt of the Indians, and much 
attached to the metempſychoſis; and throngh- 
out all the Dutch dominions (a) thoſe two reli- 
gions, with the proteſtant, are alone permitted, for 
the catholick is prohibited under ſevere penalties. 
One of their writers (6) informs us that they 
have introduced theirs: by the care of the mini- 
ſters they ; maintain there; that they have; con- 
verted many, thouſand ſouls, and have cven 
founded a college in order to inſtruct 4 n 
of the country. This is then the ſecond time 


their creed his been altered. We read in Coſmas 


the traveller, that in the ſixth century, chere 
Wore flouriſhing churches in that ifland, eſta- 
bliſhed by the apoſtles and their ſucoeſſors. But 
that light was extinguiſhed by the perſegution of 
the mahometans, more formidable enemies to the 
chriſtian; name than pagans themſalves. The 


(a) Corneille Le Brun, p. 163. u  wollt#d 
(6) Du Bois, P. 693. | | (e Have | 


miſſionaries 
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miſſionaries the Portugueze carried there de- 
dicated all their zeal to it's revival, and they 
already began to ſee the comfortable effects ns 
their labours, when the Dutch, ſeized; op the 
land, and ſubſtituted inſtead of the ancient 
dogma's, the new errors of calvinim. 
Whether Solomon ſent ſhips into this idand, 
or private Jows traded thither, it is held for cer- 
tain tha the principles of revelation were known 
to the Cingales many ages before Jeſus Chriſt. 
Here follows what has given riſe to this opinion. 
la the ſoutheru part of tha iſland, about twenty 
lapues from the ſea, on the fide of Punto Gallo 
(c — chere ĩs a vaſt plain, in the middle of which 
1s 2 mountain covered with a fine turf, whence 
proceeds 1a/ rock which. fiſes to the height of a 
quarter of a league in a pyramidal form, but ſo 
rugged, that it cannot he aſcended but by means 
of an iron chain ich hangs from top to bot- 
tom. It as reckoned that it is two leagues from 
the plain to the topmoſt ſummit, but the way ſo 
bad, that ſetting out early in the morning, one 
cannot arciye-thither till two houfs after mid-day, 
The height is ſa prodigious, that the ſailors be⸗ 
zin to deſery it twenty leagues out at ſea, - A 
the ſummit of the rock) appears Hke a 
"ewing it from the bottom of — plain, yet it 
lorms a terrafs two hundred paces, in diameter, 
in the middle of which there ig u large and 
very deep lake, eontainipgithe beſt water in the 


0 Ribero, kit of Ceylon, p. 192, Ancient accounts, p. 3. 
and 134, Robert Knox. 
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world. From thence proceed ſeveral rivulet, 
which fall in torrents along the mountain; and 
after being reunited, form three great rivers in 
the plain. Near the lake is a large ſtone, on 
which is the print of a man's foot, two palms 
in length, and eight inches in breadth, as per- 
fectly engraved as if it had been in wax. The 
Cingales are perſuaded that it is a veſtige of the 
firſt man, and therefore have called that moun- 
tain Hamalel, or Adam's mountain, which the 
French have tranſlated, by the prke, point, or 
fp of Adam. The people believe that the firſt 
man was created here (d), that the lake aroſe 
from the tears which Eve ſhed at Abel's death, 
and that Ceylon was part of the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
This tradition came from the king Vigia Raia, 
who we have ſaid lived according to the common 
opinion, 500 years before Chriſt, and gave the 
name of Holy land to the iſland. This notion 
could only have come by the channel of the 
Jews. But the pagans have abuſed thoſe firſt rays 
of light, which mi ht have conducted them 
to the truth. They frequently make pilgrimages, 
and _ their offerings to this mountain: and 
the prieſts intereſted to keep up their ſuperſtition, 
tell them a hundred fables and prodigies which 
they ſay happen there every day, 
Theſe prieſts, as well as the reſt through- 
out the ifland, are otherwiſe very er- 
emplary in their conduct. There are two forts 
of them. Thoſe of the firſt order (e), are look- 


4% Mandelſlo, p. 281. "eg 
(e) Rob. Knox, t. ii. p. $8, & ſeq. 
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upon as the depoſitaries of divine nN. 
ar 
e. 


e charged with the inſtruction of 

peo They receive none amongſt them but 
ons of condition, of good morals and 
education. The people entertain a ſingular re- 
ct for them. They ſalute them with a pro- 
d reverence wherever they meet them, but 
they return the ſalute to none, Wherever they 
go, a fine matt, or piece of white linen is ſpread 
over the ſeat preſented. to them, an honour com- 
mon to them with the king. They eat only 
once a day, excepting rice, water, or fruits, which 
they may take evening and morning, If they 
incline to marry, they muſt renounce the prieſt- 
hood ; and this they do by throwing their habit 
into the river, and waſhing their head and all 
their body. The priefts of the ſecond order 
have no external diſtinction. They work, and 
are cloathed like the . reſt of the Cingales. 
All their miniſtry conſiſts in preſenting to the 
idols boiled rice, and other proviſions, which the 
"ow bring ; but they never offer up animals. 
hey are ul ſo devoted to the metempſychoſis, 
that thro' the day, they worſhip the firſt animal 

they meet with in the morning. 9 
Yet it may be ſaid that all the inhabitants of 
the country are prieſts, and exerciſe the prieſtly 
functions. Every one according to his ability, 
builds a pagod either in his houſe, or elſe in 
his court or garden. Some are ſo ſmall that they 
are ſcarce two feet ſquare. 'The idol they place in 
them is of a monſtrous figure, wherefore 
they do not call them the houſes of God, ' hut 
C3 the 
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the houſes of the devil Bein; broySHt"wp in 
the principles of Matfichelſin, y addfefs al. 
moſt always their vows and nr > 800 the devi, 
to keep them from the evils with which they 
are threatened. Notwithſtanding the 
judices of education, and the cuſtoms ſo 
rally eſtabliſhed among them, they hear without 
being offended whatever tan be faid againſt the 
abfurdlities of their worſhip, and it may be ſeen 
this natural rectitude, that able and Ayes mil- 
ſionaries would eaſily convert them to the true MI 0! 
religion. Their marriages, their manners and wh 
cuſtoms, are very extraordinary. But a detail of Wl ** 
| them cannot be undertaken without taking up pal 
| too much time. It will be ſufficient to refer the 
| curious to thoſe travellers who have treated this uy 
ſubject more at length (//). I ſhall On take th 
notice of their paſſion for play. q 
Cock-fighting, and the game bf nbebu, be W 
the ordinary employments of the Cingales AK The lu 
cocks of this kad are bigger, and their ſpurs Ws 
much longer, than in any other part of the w 
The iſlanders fix to them large cutting 4nffiu- ſt 
ments, and fight them ' againſt one "another: 


They bett upon theſe e ments, gold, filver, pe 
Scher, lands, and 9 . — 55 ! Which b 
are gained by the maſtets of that cock "Which is * 
victorious. They venture, not only all they have 15 
in the were: at the game of draughts büt even 8 
their! very linibs. When they have : nothing m miore 
- 1 : Ribeto, hiſt. of Ceyloi. Robert Knox, C. ii. daran, 1 


1 P. 279, &c. Datch voyages, tom. ii. p, 472 to 5469 Fw. 0 
Low 
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in WY to loſe, they ſet a veſſeł full of oil of nuts or 
4. ſeſame, for they have no olives, on the ſire, and 
vi. by it's fide a ſmall ax, but very ſharp. He who 
ey bes the party, lays his hand upon a ſtone, and 
fe. MI they cut off the joint of à finger; which is im- 
e. mediately dipt in the boiling oil in order to cau- 
ut terize the wound. This cruel ion cannot 
he cure them of their bad habits of gaming, and 

ſometimes they are fo obſtinate, that they will 
7 not give over till all their fingers are cut off. 
ue Others take a match of cotton ſteep'd in oil 
id which they burn upon their hands, without be- 
of Wl taying any ſenſation of pain. But it is time to 


paſs to the ſecond or middlemoſt claſs of iflands. 
je Under that name are comprehended thoſe 
is which lie to the ſouth of the peninſula beyond 
e the Ganges; they are alſo called the 


iſlands of 
the Sande; on account of the ſtrait of that name 
0 which ſeparates Sumatra and Java. It will be 
0 ſufñicient to inſiſt on thoſe two principal ones, 
g together with Borneo. 
. The iſland of Sumatra is long and. narrow, 
ſtretching in a ſtraight line from north · weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt. One half of it's length faces the 
peninſula of Malacca, from which it is divided 
by a channel in ſome kw no more than ten 
or twelve leagues over. cut almoſt in two 
equal parts by. the equatory: it ſtretches ſix de» 
grees to the north, and as ma to the ſauth. 
It is two hundred and fifth leagues log, ſixty 
broad, and about five hundred in circumference. 
The air here is warm, but leſs ſo than might be 


expected under the line. This temperature is at- 
| > CER tributed 
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tributed to the cool breezes that blow: from the 
ea, which ought to ſenſible effects on 
account of the narrowneſs of the iſland. It may 
be added (g), that naturally ſpeaking the ait 
ought not to be ſo warm in countries under the 
line and thereabouts, as in thoſe which lie to- 
wards the tropicks ; becauſe in the laſt, the ſun 
ſtays longer in their zenith, and then the days 
are longer than the nights; whereas in the firſt, 
the days and nights are almoſt always equal, the 
difference not being ſenſible, and beſides the 
ſun quickly leaves their zenith. The rainy ſeaſon 
here commences with the month of June, and 
ends with October. If the rains ceaſe for a ſhort 
time, the ſun ſhines out with great warmth, 
and draws up exhalations which render the air 
very unhealthy for ſtrangers, and occaſion very 
dangerous diſtempers. Theſe vapours proceed 
chiefly from the lakes and marſhes, which are 
very frequent in this iſland. 512 
The foil is fertile, and would bring forth in 
abundance all ſorts of grain if it was cultivated ; 
but they ſow nothing but rice and millet. The 
beſt pepper in the Indies, except that of Co- 
chin, is to be had here, as alſo cinnamon, ginger, 
ſugar, benjoin, white ſandal wood, citrons, 
oranges, honey, wax, and cotton. Cocoa trees 
are as common here as willows in Holland, They 
have mines of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, iron, 
lead, and ſulphur. All are in great abundance, 
but thoſe of copper and tin are moſt _—_— 
o 


In the high mountains which run 


(g) Du Big, p. 684. | «and 
; U 
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land, all ſorts of precious ſtones are to be found, 
with the value of which the inhabitants are lit- 
tle acquainted, and yet will not allow them to be 
ſought after. One of theſe mountains throwys 
out rs N intervals, like Veſuvius in the king- 
dom of Naples. The foreſts of this iſland are 
peopled with animals of all kinds, elephants, 
rhinoceros's, tigers, 2 leopards, ſtags, wild 
boars, porcupines, wild horſes, civets, and 

5 a who inhabit the —1 ar 
throughout all it's length, pretend to be the fole 
aborigenes and maſters of the: country. They 
entertain no commerce with 1 


but eat as many of them as they 
rpetully at wa — war 


Their kings or chieftains are pe 
with one another. He who 
Ticon and Manimcabo, almoſt under the line, 
is the richeſt of them all. He has in his poſ- 
ſeſſion the beſt part of the gold mines. His 
ſubjects carry it to the inhabitants of Manim- 
cabo, who give them in exchange cotton ſtuffs, 
rice, and arms. The firſt-time that the Holland- 
ers anchored at this iſland in 1596 (5), thoſe 
who inhabited the coaſts, and are not ſo fierce 
as the reſt, carried on board them cocoa * 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, cananas, 1 
— Theſe — 8 — — 1 — 
for a few knives. It is true the Portugueze 
— joined in commerce with them, which 
— on for near a century. But the 
. who have made it a law to themſelves 
to engroſs all the commerce, have ſeized on 


(5) Dutch voyages, t. i. p. 276. 


ſeven 
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ſeven of the beſt maritime places, from which 
they have excluded the Portugueze. It is with 

pain they ſeen 8 en He! one 
— n 91248 1% : 3850! 

Achem, or Achin, wy the only — of 
the fix into which Sumatra is divided that we 
are well acquainted with, or that is worthy of 
notice. The capital is built on the north-weſt 
point of the iſland, on n tiver ſomewhat larger 
than the Sein at Paris; on which account the 
city is always full of Dutch, Engliſh,” Danes, 
Portugueze, Chineſe, and Guzarats, who trade 
in all manner of commodities, becauſe they re- 
ceive their payments in gold and precious ſtones. 
The principal commodities are cotton un 
rice, and ſpices (). 

The king of Achem is the moſt Lele pus 
prince in the world; his palace is filled with an 
incredible number of Women: ſome remain con- 
_ tinnally about his perſon, either to cool and te- 
freſh the air with large fans, to amuſe him with 
their. converſation, to divert him with theit 
ſongs, or to ſatisfy his deſires. There are above 
thirteen hundred in the halls and courts of entry; 
where they mount guatd by turns night and 
day. Others are in the kitchens and the offices; 
where they prepare every thing that is for the 
king's immediate ſervice; It has been obſerved, 
that his palace is the theatre of jealouſy, hatred; 
diſpmees, and a er ar. pms 2 

inte 


0) Dampier, . bmi c. 7. Dutch voyages, t. ii * 
$93, Ke. t. ir. p. 61, &c. t. vi. b. 233. Le Bron, 361. F 
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of the laws; and the rigor 'the piltifMenents, 
are the only Barriers capable. f"containing them 
within Bounds.” Perſons” of. all CO who 
have fallen into a fault, ate eg Vable to 
uniſhment: ſome even th "oy al 4 5 have 
bern ſeen at his court witholt Ather ha "ts or 
feet, and have been treated in that dealer for 
faults which would have hardly deſerved notice 
in any other country. He is frec hens the ſpe C- 
tatot, or even the executioner of the p fichte 
inflicted. He bas elephants purpoſely trained 
to torment "crithinals, and Who underſtand by 
the leaſt ſigns what the prince requires of them, 
He has been ſeen to paſs coolly from that ſpec- 
tacle to that of cock. Abting H in which many of 
the Indian kings take great pleaſure. The King 
of Achem's ſubjects ate cowardly, indolent, and 
idle; fome of them are mahometans, others ido- 
laters. Their king may attempt any thing 
againſt them without fear of feſiſtance. 

The iſland e Java lies, to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Sumatra, from which it is ſex parated by the fa- 
mous ſtraits of the Sonde, which in that place 
are from 10 to eight leag ues over : ſome 
learned men (I) pretend that this iſland is the 
jabadin of 1255 oy But this conjecture, and 
the provfs by which t is ſupported, do not con- 
a us: we ſth only cee with it's pre- 
ſent ſtate, and the knowledge we have of it. 

This iſland may be divided into the coaſts or 
the maritime countries, the low countries, and 


(/) La Mart. Dutch voyages, t. i, p. 331. fuſe, et t. ii. p. 552. 
the 
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the midland, The northern coaſt is under the 
- dominion of the Dutch company, who have 
built forts, and maintain garriſons in it. The 
inland country is poſſeſſed by the emperor, or the 
mataram, who has united under his power dif- 
ferent principalities, whoſe ſovereigns rather 
choſe to retire to the ſouthern coaſt 
the uncultivated lands, than ſubmit to him 
and renounce their pretenſions, He has in 

their vr leſs jealous of indepen 
who pay him a tribute, and live under his 
dominion. The company itſelf has aſſiſted him 
in that project, by giving, him all the ſuccours 
for which he had occaſion ; and that 2 is 
the more concerned to keep well with the com- 
pany, becauſe he had on the ſouthern conſt im- 
placable enemies, who would long ago have 
overturned his throne had they not dreaded the 
forces and vengeance of the Dutch, who have 
in effect made themſelves maſters of the beſt 
and greateſt part of the iſland z and it is not 
believed any power dare attempt to drive them 
out, ſince they have forced the king of the iſland 
Madura to yield them his kingdom in 172 5. 

The mines of gold, filver, copper, dia 

rubies, and emeralds, a general plenty of all that 
is neceſſary for life, the neighbourhood of the 
ſpice iſlands, Japan, China, and the Indies, de- 
termined the Dutch to eſtabliſh their general 
factory at Batavia, the firſt part of that i at 
going out of the ſtraits of the Sonde, in the 
ingdom of Bantam (m). It was formerly called 
(m) See on the cuſtoms and manners of that country, Corneille 
Le Brun, c. 58, &c. Dutch voyages, i. p. 338. t. ii. p. 697. 
Facatra z 
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Jacatra; or rather the ruins of that ancient ci 
ſerved for a foundation to that which the Dute 
built in 1619 ; and to which gave the La- 
tin name of their country, calling it Batavia; 
but among the Javaneſe it ſtill retains the m_ 
of Jacatra. It is ſituated (u) in a ——— 

plain, with the ſea to the rd very high 
mountains covered with woods behind it. Brick 
walls ſurround it on all ſides, heh they have give 
by twenty=two baſtlons, to w ve given 
the — the and prineipal cities 
in Holland. The wideneſs and depth of the 
ditch which ſurrounds them, and is always full 
of water, forms a ſecond inſurmountable barrier, 
chiefly at the time of high water. Laſtly, it is for- 
tified by all the artillery which could be put'in a 
mp of ww. aw —— have 1 
the regular exerc proteſtant f 
only one permitted here; and according to 
their accounts the ſervice is performed with 


reat exactneſ. Their attention and charity to 
of 2 mim ate no leſs com- 


Ni A "3 


their 


the 


mended. 
But the cate of the pan improve 


commerce yields in nothing to their zeal for re- 


ligion. The order and re eſtabliſhed 
among the officers, ſhews that their care and 


attention could not be carried farther; Being 
perſuaded that a power ought to make/itſelre- 


{peed in thoſe to whom it's intereſty'ar@en- 
truſted, they cauſe all the honours of ſovereignty 
(*) La Martiniere at that word, Le Bran. & Gear! 2.1.5) 

: to 
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to be paid the governor general wham they ap- 
pom over the dominjons and factories they pal- 
ſeſt in the Indies 4 his houſe, is a palace, und 
takes up one halt, the citadel, Every Wednet- 
day and baturday he goes to divert himſelf at hh 
country houſe, With a tetinue fit for a king, A 
trumpet (4), two halberdiers, and ſixteen Pars 
guarils go before him, He follows in akt 
chariut, with his, equerry. in the boot off the 
coach, and fix halberdiers on horſeback, After 
that, came the coaches, of his xetinue, and the 
proceſſion is cloſed hy fifty guards with a trum- 
pet at their head. His retinue is no leſs pom- 
pous when he reſides in the city. As he pro- 
ceeds flowly;. a company of foot; ſurround his 
chariot, with his halberdiers and equerry by: che 
door on horſeh aeg e 
Thoſe enſigns of grandeur ſerve to ſoften the 
fatigues of an employment ſo laborious and p- 
preſſive as this is. It may be ſaid that he neuer 
enjoys reſt or relaxation. He is oppreſſed with 
letters and packets from day- break, and perpe- 
tually employed in the affairs of the companys 
At ſun-rifing, the two, chiefs of the merchants, 
the commandant of the, citadel, the major, the 
architect, the chief of the artillery, and ſeveral 
others, come to give him an account of What 
has paſſed the nig t before, and to receive his 
orders. At eleven o'clock, the ,. — 
to inform him of the ſhips, merchandizes, aud 
perſons Who arrive, and the places of their de- 


(e) Le Brun, e. 63. W 
ſtination, 


p 
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ſtinatlon, and to aſk from him the neceſſity 
paſports. He muſt — audience to 
thoſe who carry on buſineſa ln the palace. Thu 
is he employed till he fits down to table, where 
he is not above half an hour, and even part of 
that time he ſpends in talking of bulinels, after 
which he reſumes the ſame courſe of farigue'till 
ſupper time. Thus to judge of things properly, 
the general of the — — no more than 
their principal ſlave, who has not a moment 
to himſelf, and cannot paſs ſo much as one 
night out of the citadel, He is beſides obliged 
to give an exact account, to the Dutch com- 
pany, of every thing that happens on the coaſt 
of Java, and in the country which depends on it. 
Every counſellor is obliged to do the fame for 
the lodge or factory of which he has the ditec- 
tion. A courſe of lifenqſo remote from ali 
repoſe. has induced many to refuſe the 


place of general, or to reſign it to the com- 
pany after enjoying it a few months. The 
council aſſembles regularly twice a week; and 


foreign miniſters WhO go to Batavia are not per- 
mitted to leave it, till they have had an au- 
dience of the governo. 

The next officer to this is the director general 
whoſe employment is no leſs fatigulng. He buys 
and ſhips off all the merghandize of the cotnpany 
of what nature ſoever, and to whatever place ſt 
is ſent. He has the ent and n 
of every thing concerning trade he 2 
the cargo Which every veſſel is to take in; all 


the merchants and officets of the company walt 
| ve 


\ 
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of him to inform him of every thing that paſſes ; 


and from him they receive the keys of the ma- 

gazines or warehouſes, the keeping of which is T 
committed to him. The buſineſs of the infe- unc 
rior officers is regulated with no leſs preci - deſp 
ſion. DA DA | fairs 

A French traveller (p) who was in the Indies I tho! 
in 1723, informs us of other facts equally inte. ¶ pro! 
reſting in their kind. If the Dutch, ſays he, une 
are the richeſt nation in the Indies, they are like- co t 
wiſe the moſt powerful, and thoſe who carry thu! 
on the greateſt trade, They have always forty Wl inc! 
veſſels, and ſometimes more, with which they tain 
traffick throughout all the Indies; and what Wl del: 
with the profit they draw from thence, and the WM offi 
revenues of their inions, load four or the 
eight and m—_ large ſhips, which they ſend bort 
every. year to Europe, As many come from I the 
Holland, who return afterwards, - for rea- ſur 
ſons of policy they take care to change their Wl thc 


crews, As ſoon as an officer arrives in the In- nel 
dies, os immediately put him aboard another qu 
_ f thoſe who have _ — 
ree years want to return to Europe, 

ſent — to the chamber, who fail — to 
pay regard to it if the perſons are in a condition of 
to return. If their number is not ſufficient to po 
man the veſſels to be ſent back, the governor tal 
informs himſelf of thoſe who have been moſt th 
ſucceſsful in their voyages, and who after their fi 


600 Lullier, inſtructions for the commerce of "”m Baſt Indies, p. 
_"_ | a os ad 


return 


oo 
wo 
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return can paſs the remaindet of their days com- 
fortably, and maintain their families eaſily, ' 

The Dutch company is ſollicitous for the ad- 
rancement of all who are in their ſervice; the 
deſpiſe thoſe officers who neglect their own af- 
fairs, and reckon them incapable of managing 
thoſe of others to purpoſe. They very ſeldom! 
promote any one that is careleſs about his for- 
tune, The ſovereign chamber pays no regard” 
to the petitions they preſent for their retutn; 
thus are they obliged to remain contrary to their 
nclinations. If any return without leave ob- 
tained, they are proſecuted on their arrival as 
deſerters. This law equally obliges ſailors and 
officers, They engage the affections of both to 
the ſervice by allowing them to carry on ſome 
ſort of traffick, which ' privilege is according to 
their rank or condition, We muſt not then be 
ſurpriſed at the riches of the Dutch, and that 
they are ſerved in the Indies with ſo much eager- 
nels, The watchfulneſs of the ' maſter fre- 
ew confirms the wavering fidelity of the 
ervant, | 


The iſland of Borneo would be alone ſuſflelent 


to ſupport a conſiderable branch of trade, if that 


of the inland were practicable. But it is 
poſſeſſed by ſavages called Bejous (), an intrac- 


table race, who cannot endure ſtrangers ; and 
the coaſts are inhabited by Moors, nearly as 


herce, who are notwithſtanding under monar- 
chical government. Altho' our travellers have 
made very: little abode'in this iſland, they have 


| (5) La Martiniere, who has forgot to cite his author, 
Vol. I. D d been 
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been able to inform us that it produces man 
valuable commodities, There are mines of 
ſorts ; but theſe ſavages abſolutely 1 metals, 
becauſe they know not the art of feunding, 
They gather the gold in duſt, which is found in 
the ſand of ſeveral rivers. Rice grows here in 
great plenty, and better than any where elſe in 
the Indies, Their fruits are nothing like thoſe 
of Europe, neither in colour, taſte, or ſize. 
Caſſia, wax, camphire, pepper, lac, and many 
excellent dyes, are very common. The num- 
ber and ſingularity of the animals, ſerve to 
ſhew the wonderful diverſity of the productions 
of nature. Nothing can be more curious than 
the different kinds of apes, from ſome of which 
the beſt bezoar ſtones are to be got. This is 
nearly what they tell us. of Borneo, the inhabi- 
tants whereof have no other law than that of 
nature, nor any religion but a few particular 
ſuperſtitions, . 354 
| FEaſtward of the iſlands of Borneo and Jaya 
are thoſe which we have placed in the third claſs 
of the Indian ocean. Altho' they are almoſt 
innumerable, they may be comprehended under 
three heads: the Molucco or ſpice iſlands, New 
Guinea, and the Philippines. | 
The chief Moluccos are Celebes, Gilolo, Ter- 
nate, Ceram, Amboina, and Banda (r. 
Celebes is the largeſt of them all: in general, 
it has this in common with the reft, that the 
ſoil produces in plenty every thing that can be 
defired for the neceſſities or pleaſures of life, 


) Vid: Argenſol's conqueſt of the Moluccos, 


Kr uits, 
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Fruits, aromatic and dying woods, and ſpices, 
grow here in ſuch quantities, that the inhabi- 
rants give them away for almoſt nothing. They 
uſe no ſort of food except rice and fk. It is 
not known on what occaſion they became ſen- 
ible, towards the beginning of the laſt century, of 
the vanity of the idols they had hitherto wor- 
ſhipped. They reſolved by general conſent to 
change their religion (). But not knowing whe⸗ 
ther to embrace the chriſtian or mahometan, 
they determined that chance ſhould decide it. 
They ſent embaſſadors to the chriſtians of Ma- 
lacca, and to the king of Achem, demanding 
them perſons capable of inſtructing them in 
rdigion, and promiſing, to determine in favour 
of thoſe who ſhould arrive firſt, While they 
delayed the time at Malacca, the king of Achem 
ſent away ſeveral caſſiſes or doors of the Alco- 
ran, who converted the iſland to the mahometan 
ſet, The Macaſſars, who inhabit the greateſt 
part of it, are a le of unheard-of fury 
as WF and cruelty when obliged to take up arms 
ot WF in their own defence (t). We have a particular 
er WF hiſtory of them (u). 
W The iſlands of Gilolo (x), Ternate, Ceram, 
Amboina, and Banda, and the others in the 
- WH fouth, poſſeſs great riches in that ſmall ter- 
ritory which every one contains in particular, 
The Dutch and Portugueze divide the trade. 

It is ſurprifing that New. Guinea, tho' ſo near 
the Molaccoes, ſhould be ſe little known to us. 
(-) P. Alex. de Rhodes, voyage to the Indies, p. 293, et ſeq. 

(!) Seeſthe memoirs of M. Forbin de Janſon. 
(z) Gervaiſe, hiſt. of the Macaflars. 


(x) They are treated of at len in the Dutch voyages. 
| Dies All 
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All that we know of it is reduced to a'few y 
imperfect notions of it's coaſts ; thoſe towards 
the ſouth, we are told are almoſt always covered 
with ſnow, altho' lying in the fourth and fifth 
degrees of ſouth latitude, But it is doubtful 
whether it adjoins to Carpentaria or New Hol- 
land, which lies to the ſouth. | 
Under the name of Philippines (y), whether 
ancient or modern, are comprehended all thoſe 
iſlands which lie to the north of the Moluccoes, 
betwcen the equator and the tropick of Cancer, 
They are called Philippines, becauſe the Spa- 
niards eſtabliſhed themſelves in them under the 
reign of Philip II. The eaſtern r= call them 
Lugon, from the name of the largeſt; and the 
Portugueze Manilles, from a city of that name, 
which paſſes for the capital of this iſland. 
Writers are not agreed as to the nature of the 
country. To liſten to the ancients, nature fur- 
niſhes every thing that can be deſired, whether 
for the pleaſures of life, or the rich articles of 
commerce. According to the moderns, theſe 
' lands have nothing engaging in them, and the 
Spaniards keep them only to preſerve à com- 
munication between America, China, and Ja- 
pan, None of the fruits met with elſewhere, 
are to be found here, excepting millet, rice, 
and cocoa, which are in great plenty. There are, 
chiefly at Mindanao, ſome mines of gold and 
iron, of which no ufe is made. The number 
and diverſity of theſe iſlands do not permit us to 
determine the character of the inhabitants. Some 


(y) With reſpe& to theſe iſlands, conſult the voyage of Gemelli 
Careri round the wo.ld, ha 
| ye 
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have the reputation of being cruel, others of * 
mild and affable. Mahometaniſm, idolatry, an 

chriſtianity, which the Spaniards (2) have eſta- 
bliſhed in ſome places, are the three religions of 
thoſe iſlanders. In the Inſtructive letters (a) it 
may be ſeen what an happy chance carried the 
knowledge of the goſpel into the new Philippines, 
and in what manner the number and ſituation of 
thoſe iſlands have become known, | 


RM RE I. 
The Religions of the Indies. | 


T may be obſerved, from the hiſtorical de- 
ſcription of the Indies, that an almoſt in- 
finite variety of manners and cuſtoms prevail in 
this tract The kingdoms are multiplied with- 
out end; and in paſſing from one to another, 
different laws, practices, manners, and maxims 


are every where to be found, So many and fo 


great diverſities cannot be reduced to principles 
or common heads. This determined us to de- 
ſcribe the character and cuſtoms of each people 
in particular. | 

It is not the ſame with reſpect to the religions 
which prevail in the Indies. Altho' ſuperſtition; 
ignorance, impoſture, and commerce have intro« 
duced into the eaſt all thoſe religions that are 


) Inſtructive letters, t. xi. p. 139. 
e The ſame, t. ii, p. 4 and what follows, 
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to be met with in other parts of the world, how. 
ever oppoſite to one another; we may however 
bring them back to certain points, and treat of 
them ſeparately. It is a chaos which has not 
yet been compleatly developed, and the un- 
folding of which will be the moſt intereſting 
rt of this hiſtory. The Indians are idolaters, 
ews, mahometans, or chriſtians ; and theſe laſt 
are catholicks, neſtorians, or proteſtants. 


SECT. I. 
The idolaters of the Indies, 


OW great ſoever the zeal of the apoſtle 
of the Indies, of the pious eccleſiaſticks 
who went thither in the fourth century, and of 
the miſſionaries which the European princes 
have ſent thither in theſe laſt ages, might have 
been, yet notwithſtanding neither the one nor the 
other have been able entirely to extirpate the 
ſenſeleſs ſuperſtitions of paganiſm, The ori- 
ginal of idolatry is as ancient as the firſt peopng 
of the country, and has ng where produced ſi 
ridiculous fruits, _ | 
It is not in the practices, in the ceremonies, 
ſacrifices, or common converſation of the In- 
dians, that we muſt ſeek for the ſyſtem, prin- 
cCiples, and fundamental dogmas, of the religion 
they 2 Their worſhip is only a habit, 
for which they can give no other reaſon, than 
the ancient uſage of the country, and the ex- 
ample of their anceſtors. Thoſe from * 
== | they 
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they ought to expect and receive inſtructions on 
that point, have a maxim to keep them in an 
gnorance ſurpaſſing that of the moſt barbarous 
nations. We muſt then have recourſe to their 
2 men, to — len A 28 
tion object of a ies of i „which is 
peculiar — them, IT has nothing in 
common with that of other nations. Amongſt 
the great number of hiſtorians and travellers 
who have treated of it, none have been ſo well 
acquainted with it as Abraham Rdfers, a pro- 
teſtant miniſter. During the ten he reſid- 
ed at Paliacate on the coaſt of Coromandel, he 
made it his ſtudy to diſcover the ſecrets of that 
myſterious religion. He obtained his end by the 
connection and friendſhip which he contracted 
with, one of the principal brachmans of the 
country, who explained to him the whole doc- 
trine of the Vedam. This is the book of the 
law, or the bible of thoſe of which 
there are few copies. The and ſtile 
are ſo obſolete, the moſt „ with dif- 
hculty, underſtand it; but the commentaries 
ſupply the text. LV. di 

According to the Vedam, (6) there is a ſu- 
preme being, omnipotent and eternal, whoſe 
nature never was, and never can be known; 
Some call him Wiſtnou, others Peremael, Eſvara, 
Iſura, or otherwiſe, according to the diverſity of 
countries and languages. It cannot be ſaid whe- 


wo A = « * & « 


| (3) Abrah. Rogers, in his book entitled : The port open ia came 
at the knowledge of concealed paganiſm, p. ii c. 1. &. 
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ther he is a ſpirit or a body, becauſe he is envi- 
roned by a variety of colours. He has no eyes, 
80 ſees every thing that paſſes; without ears, 
e hears every thing; and, altho' varying in 
every place according to occaſion and neceſſity, 
he exiſts, nevertheleſs throughout the whole 
world. | . 
When the univerſe “ was only an immenſe 
maſs of eternal waters, he reſolved to make the 
world ſuch as it is, without other deſign than 
his own ſatisfaction. 
For this purpoſe, he took the figure of a 
child, and placed himſelf on a leaf which the 
waters gently carried about. Thus while he 
ſported at his eaſe on the waves, holding the ex- 
tremity of his foot in his mouth, a flower came 
out of his navel, which produced the firſt man, 
whom he named Brama, from whom proceeds 
E the race of the Brachmans or Bramins, by Caſ- 
ſiopa his eldeſt ſon. The firſt thought of Brama 
was a ſentiment of gratitude, ' He gave thanks 
to the author of his exiſtence for having given 
him a reaſonable ſoul, and his gratitude was re- 
compenſed with a new gift, which almoſt e- 
qualled him with the divinity, Wiſtnou gave 
him power to create the world, in the ſtate 
wherein we now ſee it; that is to ſay, to hatch 
an egg which ſwam on the ſurface of the waters, 


It ſeems that in effect the brachmans ſuppoſe an eternal mat- 
ter, of which the world was formed. According to others, they 
admit a pure and ſimple creation. This is a point difficult to de- 
ode, and on which the diſſertation of Moſhemiys in Cydworth 
may be conſulted, | 


and 
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and contained the heavens, ſtars, and earth, 
and all that covers it. He yielded to Brama all 
the glory of his work, abandoning to him the 
care and government of the univerſe, as a king 
truſts the management of his dominions to a 
miniſter, of whoſe fidelity, wiſdom, and abilities 
he is well ſatisfied. Thus the gymnoſophiſts 
or Indian ſages, are perſuaded that Wiſtnou re- 
maining ſhut up in his own glory, meddles not 
with what paſſes without him, which he con- 
fides entirely to Brama, the maſter and arbiter 
of all events. But as he was not ſufficient for 
every thing, he choſe for himſelf affiſtants, upon 
whom he reſted part of his cares. Some com- 
mentators on the Vedam make them amount to 
the number of thirty-three millions, whom they 
regard as ſo many divinities of an inferior or- 

der. | 
The Indians judging of God as of men, with 
reſpect to pleaſures and paſſions, give to Wiſt- 
nou a great number of wives, the principal and 
moſt beloved of whom are Laëtſami and Parvati. 
But that union, — them, conſiſts only 
in a pure commerce of friendſhip, which is yet 
ſufficient for generation by a ſimple act of theic 
will, It is in this manner, they add, that Wiſt- 
nou has transformed himſelf ten times to dwell 
upon the earth, under figures by which he 
could not be known. At firſt he was un- 
der that of a fiſh, then of a tortoiſe, next of a 
hog, after that he was half man half lion, and 
laſtly he appeared in the form of a horſe. 
Every one of theſe transformations is founded on 
| , a par- 
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a particular fable, which is a ſeries of all man- 
ner of abſurdities. The Vedam ſpeaks likewiſe 
of good and bad angels, proceeding from Wiſt. 
nou and Brama. But it would ſeem the laſt 
=— became ſo, by the carrying off the amortan, 
or liquor of the gods, which however remained 
but a very ſhort time, | ne 
Brama's ſovereign power over all creatures 
brought him to the brink of total ruin and de- 
ſtruction : Pride took place in his heart of thoſe 
fine ſentiments he had diſcovered at coming out 
of Wiſtnou's boſom; he wanted to equal him- 
ſelf with his creator, Wiſtnou ordered one. of 
his ſervants to cut off the middlemoſt of his five 
heads, with his nail. The order was immedi- 
ately executed. Brama then perceiving - his 
weakneſs and dependance, -humbled himſelf be- 
fore the god, and compoſed an admirable poem 
in his praiſe. Wiſtnou was touched at his re- 
pentance ; he pardoned his fault, and for his 
comfort told him, that the loſs of one of his 
heads ſhould not diminiſh his power and em- 
pire over the creatures in the other ſeven worlds 
fince created, and all ſimilar to that in which 
we inhabit. Thus they repreſent Brama with 
four faces, all on the ſame head.. 
It is not known by what imagination the Bra» 
mins regulate the duration of the world. They 
3 it ought ſtill to ſubſiſt more than a mil- 
lion of centuries; ſince in 1639, one of them 
in converſation with Abraham Rogers told him, 
that only 4739 years of the fourth age had 
claped, and bet the fed had lated 1728 cen- 
* | turles. 


. 
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turies. They add, that in the firſt age the men 
were all juſt and good ; that the devil, created 
fince that time, had no power to do them harm; 
that in the following age the fourth part of man- 
kind was corrupted ; that in the third, the good 
and bad were equal in numbers; but that in 
the laſt times the depravation had become fo 
great, that hardly one fourth were found to be 
juſt, 

| The common doctrine maintains, that after 
death there will be rewards for ſome, and pu- 
niſhments for others, in proportion to the crimes 
with which their lives have been ſullied, The 
Indians, following the notions of the metemp- 
ſychoſis, believe that the ſouls go out of their 
bodies at death, either to paſs into other men 
newly born, into ſome animal, or into plants. 
The only end which they propoſe by all their good 
works, is the hope of a happy tranſmigration into 
the body of a rich man, of a lord or monarch, 
or of a docible animal, ſuch as a cow or ſheep. 
Their extreme veneration for an ox of cow 
ariſes from the Egyptian navigators, who taught 
them the worſhip of Apis, ode of their prin- 
cipal divinities. e murderer of one of theſe 
animals would be reckoned a profane impious 
perſon, who hazarded the death of a father 
mother, or ſome relation, whom heaven had 
favoured after death. Here are, as in Egypt, 
ſacred oxen, which they honour, with offerings 
and facrifices ; and whoſe funeral pomp (c) ſur- 


6) Maze, Paulo. 


paſſes 
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paſſes in magnificence that of their greateſt men, 
After they have cloathed and covered them with 
the richeſt ſtuffs, they lay them in a pompous 
manner in the ground, burning at the ſame time 
incenſe and perfumes. This veneration (4) ex- 
tends more or leſs to all other animals; and the 
bramines, benjans, and talapoins have been ſeen 


ſcattering in ſome countries food for birds, in- 


ſects, and reptiles. | 

We read a fingular inſtance to this purpoſe in 
an Arabian traveller already quoted *. All the 
Indian and Chineſe kings, ſays that author, be- 


lieve the metempſychoſis, and make it an article 


of their religion. One of thoſe princes having 
been cured of the omg mas and beholding 


himſelf in a looking-glaſs, ſaw with much un- 


eaſineſs how much his countenance had been 
disfigured. He turned to one of his nephews, 
and ſaid: I am the only one to whom it has 
. happened to ſtay in his body after ſuch a change. 
But this body 1s like a leathern bag blown up 
with wind, and when the ſoul has left it, it 
paſſes into another. Aſcend the throne, for I 
will divide my body from my ſoul, that it may 
return into another body. At the fame time he 
called for a cangiar, or very ſharp ſabre, with 
1 he ordered his nephew to cut off his 

ead. 

The Indians believe that there are crimes ſo 
atrocious, as to put ſouls tainted with them in the 


(4) See Mr. de la Loubere, t. i. c. 24. 
® Ancient accounts, p. 85. 
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rank of devils ; that they flutter about in the 
air till the time of their expiation ; that tor- 
mented with deſires and neceſſities, they ſuffer 
an extreme want of all things; and that to be 
revenged, they are continually ſeeking to do miſ- 
chief to mankind. In conſequence of this ima- 
gination, the relations and friends of the deceaſed 
place proviſions in the courts and on the roofs, 
that he may come and eat it if he is in neceſſity. 
Others, more criminal ſtill, are puniſhed out of 
this world, in a place called Jamma-Lecon, that 
is to ſay, hell. Theſe are horribly tor- 
tured by famine, cold and torments, which 
are never to end. The abyſs into which they 
are plunged, is called Atam-Tappes, or the 
well of obſcurity. ee eee 

Thoſe, on the contrary, whoſe lives have had 
no other ſtains but thoſe of human weakneſs, 
begin after death to enjoy the fruits of their fi- 
delity. Their ſoul returns into a body, which 
honours and riches render happy ; and when the 
term of their exile is expired, they fly with a 
rapid flight beyond the ſeven worlds which fill 
the heavens, and are receiveꝶ into the Brama- 


Locon, or the place where Brama has choſen bis 


reſidence, There they enjoy all imaginable fe- 
licity ; their pleaſures are exquiſitely purified ; 
and every one eſteems that the beſt place which 
he poſſeſſes. There is yet a place of ſuperior 
beatitude, which the Indians call Veicontam. It 
is there that thoſe chaſte ſouls, who are exempt 

even from weakneſs, and whoſe lives have been 
ſpent in a courſe of virtue, are — 
taken 
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taken up after their ſeparation from the body. 
The view of Wiſtnou abſorbs all their faculties ; 
they ſwim in pleaſures; fin is no longer known; 
all their deſires are ſatisfied ; and the inty of 
their immutability compleats the happineſs. they 
feel. But they are convinced that tho number 
of thoſe fortunate ſouls is very ſmall. ' Some 
even deny there are any, not believing ſuch per- 
fection poſſible to human nature. 4 

The Siameſe place in that order their famous 
Sommonacodon, who is in their kingdom what 
Confucius is in China. A fable ſupported by 
ne certain facts, which has been commented on 
from age to age by an infinite. multitude. of 
pretended learned men, real doors of ſuper- 
ſtition, viſion, and falſehood, muſt neceſſarily 
along with it much diverſity and many 


curry 
contradictions. This is eminently ſtriking in 


what our moſt judicious travellers relate of Som- 


monacodon. They have ſimply and faithfully 


narrated what they have been told by the tala- 
poins and Siameſe prieſts. From hence ariſes 


that diverſity in their accounts, That of Mr. De 


la Loubere, envqy extraordinary to the king of 
Siam in 1687, after Mr. de Chaumont, appears 
— ſimpleſt, and to approach neareſt to the 
em. | W eth 
of Sommonacodon, ſays that writer (e), was 
born, according to the Balis books, of a father 
and mother who had reigned in the ifland of 


+) La Loubere, of the kingdom of Siam, tk.» ca4. fc, Seo 
A Fader Tachard, p. 397, &c. PIN | 
| Ceylon. 
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— deſire for the higheſt perfection. He 


gave away all his riches in alms: and his charity 
not being yet ſatisfied, he pulled out his eyes, 
and killed his wife and ren, and gave them 
to the talapoins to eat. Thus — diſen- 
gaged himſelf by his on hands from all that 
could attach him to the world, he gave himſelf 
up to N r, and the other practices of 
the perfect liſe. But as that was not thought 
attainable but by the talapoins, he embraced 
their profeſſion; he put the finiſhing hand to 
his good works, and acquired all the privileges 
* to ſuch a ſtate. 

ne of the principal was an extraordinary 
2 which made him conqueror in a re- 
markable combat with Pra- Sauane, a perſonage 
of conſummate virtue, but ignorant of Sommo- 
nacodon s, and no leſs than thirty or forty fa- 
thoms in height. For the Indians have their age 
of wonders, like the ancient Eg Greeks, 
and Chineſe. Beſides ſtrength of body, Sommo- 
nacodon had the power of working all manner 


of miracles. He could make himſelf of what- 


another's head without being ſelt or 
He perfectly knew all things in the 
E equally into the paſt and 

had an entire Leility of body, — 
himſelf with eaſe from place to place 
virtue to all nations; and in this — 
zeal, he died aged eighty years; or rather, 


* 
i a. 
TOW 
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the Siameſe, diſappeared in air, like a ſpark of 
fire, to enter into the Nireupan, that is, the ſo- 
vereign repoſe. When he found the moment 
approach in which he muſt quit the world, he 
ordered that ſtatues and temples ſhould be con- 


ſecrated to him. He is actually repreſented on 


his altars, ſitting croſs-legged after his country 
manner; and his two favourite diſciples are al- 
ways at each ſide, The Siameſe invoke him as a 
god, but they believe that he attends to them 
only, and has power over none elſe, - | 

The notion ne have formed of the ſovereign 
repoſe or happineſs, is not entirely conformable 
to that of the Malabars. They imagine that it 
does not exclude them from the ſucceſſion of the 
metempſychoſis. Thus they believe Sommonaco- 
don has frequently appeared on earth under the 
figure of different animals, amongſt whom he 
reigned over the whole ſpecies, as he had done 
in Ceylon. Thus he has been king of oxen, 


hoge, . s, &c. 


e different tranſmi 

_ equally fabulous hiſtory of his brother Thevatet, 

He, jealous of Sommonacodon's virtue; power, 
and privileges, declared war againſt him, and 
had the mortification to ſee himſelf vanquiſhed 
as often as he attacked him. Both of them (/ 
were born again together in the ſame ſpecies of 
animals. But as 'Thevatat was always inferior 
to his brother, their hatred, inſults, and wars, 
were perpetuated without any alteration of ſue- 


(f) Father Tachard, p. 3g, % 
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| covered over with wounds ; to — yl. tl. 
y; thi'Infernal fi fire burned w t conſuming 


ren n light ſketch, which in a few words 
þoitts.9ht to us the notion the two principal In- 
dian' natidns entertain of the divinity, It is Aba 
difficult to perceive chat both have been fuich 
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ns Wl and the Siameſe to Sommonacodon, or ſome 

. other ſuperior they believe themſelves 
nevertheleſs obliged to pay as religious a worſhip 

et to the devil; us to their principal divinities, or 
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thoſe whom they honour. equally wich bini. 


Whether Manicheiſm came the Perſians 


* to the Indians; or Manes Ci) ſent his diſciples 
thither, as Theodoret ſeems to think C I or 
the Tartars (mM) carried it thither, it is certain 
that this impiety reigns chiefly in the continent 
and the iſlands. It is true the Bramins oppoſe this 
worſhip as much as they bun (a; but the Ben- 
Jans authorize, command, and direct it, In dhe 
manner a learned traveller talks of it 0%. Altho' 
the re a God, the creator 
and preſerver of the unlverſe, yet they adore 
the devil, and ſay thht God created him to 
goverti the world, and to do eil t man. 
Thelr moſques are filled with his ſtatues, made 
of gold, filver, Wory, ebony, marble, Wood, 
otters clay, and common ſtone. He ie repte- 
nted under « frightful figure. The hed, loaded 
with four horns, is adorned with u triple crown, 
in form of a tiara, The countenance! iy Bor- 
ribly ugly, with two large teeth Ike & boar" 
tuſks Jutting out from his- mouth, /and;the-chin 
furniſhed with a long and hideous: beard, His 
breaſts hang down hie belly, Where his 
hands are laid In a negligent poſturs, Frhm his 
belly ariſes another head uglier than the firſt 
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the different: names of Perrmatl. Heu be 
and othrs, all of & fpgulat oddtefb whith en. 
gages dhe attention J in the zötk Bgürt, he ks 
carried“ he waved in 'x g . 
tide in Which he engenders Brat; Jolftto'that 
the f d, ' ſeyenty+ * . 
figures. The ninetieth | 
companied by two other perſons, ng all Mew 
are reckofied to make but one perſon,” * Moſt of 
the Grecian and Egyptian divinities are deſigned 

pretty clearly, but ae odated to the genius 
and particular ſuperſtitions of the country. Of 
| 95 nd are the Jupiter Pluuialis of whorh ay 

| Neptune, A Mercury, Eſcu 

Bi ana, ka, Rog &c. T The vir 2 
| vices | have | likewiſe '' their ſymbol 1 
But there is nothing Which Has any'relation' to 
Sommonacodon or his brother Thevatat. In 
| all appearance | the author had never been in 
| Siam. * 4h 4 #9305 1 219103 10. 63750 
| Order requires that we ſhould 'nowrierowt: of 
the- and idols in the Indies. Both are 

called] as well as u ſmall coin f the coun- 
try to which they give that name] becnüſe thoſe 

| pieces carry always the impreſſton of an idol. 
| h Nothing is more ent in the Indies than 
| tetnples or s. They have them in their 
cities," in their Jari in private houſes, in the 
field in foreſts: and caverns, on the way- 
ſides and the banks of rivers, Among this 
great number chere fire forne private Ones, oſt 
unfr z. others are publick.for all the 
Ration, and famous = the concourſe of the moſt 
diſtant 
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windows; ſor che ſubſiſtence of Bramins, Ben- 


7. 4 


jans and T ns; and for the donations which 
among the foreign pilgrims. To 


are diſtributed 
furniſh all theſe expences the kings have 
them large revenues, which are raiſed. by way 
of impoſt on all the merchaudiaes in we they 
trade in the neighbourhood (7). Baron Taver- 
nier has leſt us à deſcription of the four prin- 
cipal pagods of the country, thoſe of Jagtrenate, 
Banarou, 


Tripeti and Matura. It will be ſuf- 


* 


ficient to give one as an of the reſt. 
The of Matura; on the road from 
Agra to is (5), like: moſt-of the reſt, built 
in the form of 4 eroſs, whereof - each' wing is 
of equal extent. The ſtone of that edifice” is 
remarkable. The colour is reddiſn; it is cat in 
the manner of our ſlate, and there are lore 
pieces fiſteen foot long and nine or ten broad, 
and ſotmotimes only nx inches in thickneſs. 


The temple is fituated' on a great platform of 
an octagon figure, laid all over with Rane. 


An edge of ſtone,” which runs round it. divides 
it as lt were git to ſtories, Which are bath 
filled with figures of animals in bas relief, . | 
cipally'6f apess'<; The/aſcent-to-it is bytw o ſtair- 
caſes of ſixteen very narrow ſteps, one of which = 
db agu own % amor 518-2049 Sf bas old | 

(r) See Abraham Rogers, part ii. c. 10. on on 

0 Tavernier, b. i. © 13. f. /e ee ub (1) 

| ; lands. 
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The choiroſ th 
of ſmall ftane 2 fixe to fix inches in 
diameter; and (f) none are permitted ta enter 
there but the Bramins..: I aſked, 
the author, ſome of. them, if I could fer 
great Ran-Ram, that is, the ptinr ipal idol. Job- 
— rms anaths- two pieces of ſilver I put 
into their hands. a ſmall gate; and1 
u acroſs the balaſtrade like a ſquare 
altar, covered with an old brocade of gold ani l- 
ver, on which the great idol was placed. Itis head 
Was to be fern, which s of a very black mar- 
ble, and the eyes are formed of rd 
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by their famous caravans to Mecca, it is certain 
that allithe idolaters (u) under the domigion- of 
the great mogul, and the other princes of the 
country within and beyand the Ganges, perform 


to one 


ilgrimage at leaſt,once in, 
4 Jace . pagods. . is to that 
\ ——— bd pa particular veneration on. 


The. Bramins — rich 3 — it 
four year 2 hers eve ſix or eight. 7 
carry the idol „ the in- 


habitants: — villages or a whole city ſet out 
together to t cgravan more ſolemn. The 
poor, who come ſometimes fromthrec or four hun- 
dred . leagues diſtance, and are unable to N 
the expences of the journey, are afliſted by the 
Ny N largely to render this 
act eir religion more meritorions. very 
. one travels according to- his gircumſtanges und 
quality; ſome in a palanquin or;a litter carried 
on men's, . ſome in chariots, many on 
2 and a- foot; 3 is loaded 
with the ichen and the ther with pro- 

— „The Fu Albany Upon g. the 

moſt conſiderable perſons five 5 Nu fads 
about eight feet 0 ty ht, and formed in a, girgy- = 
t fluff reſembling'a 5 


File bells and A Ran feathers are fixed 


it 2 away the flies, and ene ap jon 


to, * 


is (cated. 
. e 6 time to e cf ate c 575 
that others. may partake of that h ongur. 
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— the term oi 
del n ———.— principai — at's 


ſervice enquire into the circumſtances of every 
pilgrim; they tax thoſe who are in a condition 
diſttibute alins to their ability, 

oy ir the ſervice of the pa- 

— * rung yds 


PEI — —— be- 
for e the great idol, r 
rubs their — noſe with a yellow 
By. ta obtain remiſſion of 
that if a man ot 
97 2 | 
pagods; immediately enjoy 
= of Wiſtnoulor rama 
Theſe Bramuis ſo — are 
the deſcendants of the ancient Brachmans, 
whom — 9 the firſt — 
— — = tate. „The Vedam, which is 
reckoned to have been inſpired by heaven, alths | 
ire ar —— — 
pteeminence to wes new 
privileges. They ä — — to dead, in- 
terpret, and even learn the Samſcortam or Balis 
language in which it is written. This ſtudy. is 
nn ar only ee their life; ny 


\(x) Bernand Picard peaks of tm hap i nue 


the aworld, t. 1. 
00 5 
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ſubjects treated of, opens 4 
to exerciſe themſelves in. In the 
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the matter 
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temples, be 
at the feſtivals and ſucrices. But the Bramins 
ſay that it has been long loſt, and that they ſuf 
fer all the inconveniences of this misfortune, 
by the leſs of the power, rank and credit which 
this part of the Vedam attributed to hen. 
| Yet they know' and make e of 
their order's being more teſpected than all che 
reſt ; of princes reckoning themſelves no leid 
honoured by being members of it than 


title the 
and counſellors of ſtate; and of the ſtate's 


heing obliged to provide for the ſubſiſtence of 
thoſs whom fortune has neglected. The de- 


ference, 
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place during their ablence. _ 
_—_— a Ne ths fo. 

riority only to the extreme ignorance | 

dans whom. they abuſe by all means capable | 
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M dello, «2 | 715 
4 — Pauls, pon 
(5) Mandelſlo, p. 166. 
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of impoſing d on them. This ON: by. the 
apparent. ſeverity of their lives, whe 5 5 9 


e externals of a ſeyere penitence z 
of three or four, days, 2 4235 1 a' = 
neral abſtinence * ZH n ua * 1 


75 at ſacrifices; by their exclu 45 
ſtudy he Teng, a, ſenſ 4 myſte ch 
75 care PRE 97 5 th — ene compr 
inſtruct 18 h in ceading, ker : 
iog and arithmetick ; and he pripciples of a . 
ligion which makes them all depend on 
by the falſe. miracles they attribute to their $0) | 
and by, by their interpretation, of auguries 
and leſtial appearances and he ravings of ju, 
dici 1 which they par 9 ſtudy. 
We refer the reader to Abraham , Rogers, and 
Bernard [Picacd for the difference of t f1 ects into 
which they are N All of them, 17 fin- 
guiſhed by "the le cord (c), which, they. w 
about her neck from five years Fo a ppg which 
hangs down on their hreall, a 
to it all manner of hond um, 19 7 1 7 
rant 0 by 6 a ſingyla og 4 pert 9 of be 
er, claſs, as an acknowledgeme 8 
zcal and benefactions. mann | 
The Benjans compoſe another bady' more pa- 
merous, and almoſt. as famous. y reckon 
eighty-three 2 5 ſects of n 0. with- 
out counting the . leſs conſiderable ones, whi 
are almoſt infinite, becauſe almoſt every family 
) Abrah. R „ OS ene 
re 
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has its particular ſuperſtitions and ceremonies, 


The Banjans are not ſo much a particular ſociety 


as a ſpecies of men, who value themſelves on 
the regularity and laboriouſneſs of their lives. 
There are amongſt them lock-ſmiths, farriers, 


carpenters, taylors, ſhoemakers, cutlers, ſol- 


diers, Writers; and all other trades. Thoſe of 
the ſect Ceurawath, are moſt reſpected, and 
from amongſt them their prieſts are choſen, _ 
The publick worſhip which the Bramins re- 
ſuſe tothe devil is ſolemnly paid him by this 
ne ſpecies of ſacrificers. In the king of Cali» 
cut'Wpalace, there is a e (e) of an ordinary 
ſize, whoſe infide is wholly filled with figures 
of the devil,” as frightful ag can be painted here, 
and no larger than a medal. It has no light 
but whit is given by a multitude of lamps. In 
the midſt of this kind of cavern ls 4 
throne, Whereon à devil formed of the ſame 
metal is ſeated, with a_ tiara of ſoveral rows on 
his head, three large horns, and four others 
that ſpring out of his forehead, He has a large 
raping mouth, out of which come four teeth 
like the tuſks of a boar ; be has a hawk's noſe, 
large ſquinting eyes, a face as a enflamed, 
fingers.crooked like talons, and feet like a cock's, 
On his tongue and in His hand there are two 
fzures almoſt round, which the Indians ſay are 
ſouls that he ie preparing to devour, -The - 
Benjan prieſts who ſerve! this frightful monſter, 
re obliged to waſh him every morning with 


% Peter Van-Baerdem, Collection of voyages, t. iii, p. 680. 
Vor. I. F f roſe 
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roſe water, or ſome other perfumed liquor, and 
to ſpread ſweets around him. They fall on 
their knees to perfume him; addreſs their prayers, 
vos and offerings to him in that poſture; and 
facrifice to him once every week. The peſt, 
after having put on buſkins made of ſilver plates, 
covers the altar with flowers, perfumes and 
ſpices; he throws ſome on burning coals which 
ſend forth a thick ſmoke, thro' which the idol 
cannot be perceived. Then he ſacrifices a 
cock with a filver knife ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, and the blood of the victim i is conſumed 
along with the perfumes. While it is ey 
ing, the Benjan takes a little corn in his 
and goes b „ having his 
eyes always fixed on the idol he comes to 
a tree without the bounds of the temple where 
he ſcatters his corn, then puts his hands on his 
head, returns to the altar, and diveſts himſelf of 
his ornaments, 

The life, manners and cuſtoms of the Ben- 
jans are a ſeries of ridiculous ſuperſtitions. In 
thoſe their whole religion "re for it cannot 
be ſaid they have fixed notion of a God. 
Fire udiced with a circle of metempſychoſes (fs 
| y acknowled e neither heaven nor hell; 
+ +. maintain that the ſouls paſs continually 
from one W to another, either of man or 
beaſt. An unknown deſtiny is, 3 to 
them, the principle of the univerſe, and the 
© arbiter of all events; they believe bel 


7 Madelflo, p. 167, &c. 
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ing that the ſun, moon and ſtars, the earth, 
mimals, trees, metals, and all other viſible things, 
have within themſelves the firſt cauſes of their 
exiſtence and motion; and that, there are two 
ſuns and as many moons which appear alter- 
nately. The devotees have always a bruſh in 
their hands, with which they clean the places 
where they fit and walk, for fear of cruſhing 
ſome inſect in which the ſoul of a relation, 
fiend or good man might be lodged. On the 
lame account they neither make fires' nor light 
candles in their houſes ; and they dare not drink 
cold water, leſt they kill ſome animal, but 
have it boiled among their leſs ſcrupulous neigh- 
bouts, At all times they have their head and 
feet bare, and carry a white ſtaff in their hands. 
All their cloathing.is a piece of ſtuff which hangs 
from their middle to the knee; forme add to 
it a piece of cloath of the bigneſs of a ſheep 
kin, with which they cover their breaſt. Their 
prieſts alone are drefled in a long robe, with a 
cap of folded ſtuff, fomewhat like a turban. 
Their wives are dreſſed in a manner which 
ſhews their ſhape to advantage, altho' their ha- 
dit is open before from the neck to the middle. 
They are more expenſive in their dreſs than any 
of their nation, both in the riches of their 
ſtuffs, and the pearls and precious ſtones which 
they wear on their heads and bracelets. They 
value themſelves on having black teeth, and 
compare thoſe who have white ones to apes 
and dogs. The law of the Benjans diſpenſes 
with their burning themſelves with their huſ- 

F'1 8: bands, 
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bands, and obliges them only to remain in 


petual widowhood. Thoſe who cannot (c 
to this rule, muſt enter among the Publick * 
dancers and players; and like then, hoe an in- tr 
famous character (g). HI 8 
| Beſides the Benjans, thaw ia in the y 
of Guzarate another ſet of pagans, called\Parſis.M . 
They were originally Perſians (5), who retired d 
thither in the ſeventh century, When Abubeker N 1 
the firſt caliph attempted to eſtabliſn mahome- 
taniſm amongſt them; The prince who reigned Ml ;; 
then over Perſia and Choraſan, finding himſelf n 
unable to makereſiſtance, embarked with eighieen MM 
thouſand men at Ormus, and landed in Todoſtan fe 
The king of Cambala, a pagan like himſelf, WM t. 
received him, allowed him to ſtay in his, domi-W f 
nions; and live there as he pleaſed, - This liberty M . 
of worſhip drew a great many. Perſians thither h 
from time to time, who bear an irreconcileableW 
hatred to mahometaniſm, and have preſerved i n 
their manners and religion. The hatred the f 
mahometans bear to them is equal; and on that . 
account Tamerlane (i) maſſacred ſo great 1 7 
number of the Guebres, who are the ſame with MW . 
the Parſis, when he- made bimſelf maſter of Ml f 
tho Indies. Tavernier calls _m . 6 
(s) Olearige deſcribes the * — manners of theſe w women P 

in his voyage to Feria, p. 7207 Boy allo the ancient Arabian li 
accounts, p. 56. 0 10 h 
_ (4) Mandelſlo, Pp. 180, &&. q! 

(i) D. Herbelot, at the word Timour, And pes. 4e la CL 8 
wit. of Timvur, . Mn. 422 if 
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They believe in one God, creator and pre- 
ſerver of the univerſe, *who acts ſolely and im- 
mediately in all things ; who nevertheleſs has 
truſted the ſubordinate adminiſtration of his 
creatures to ſeven of his principal ſervants, and 
to twenty-fix' more of an inferior order, who 
are obliged to give him an account of their con- 
duct. Being perſuaded that every one of them 
has an abſolute'power over the things wherewith 
God has entruſted them, they adore and invoke 
them, and are convinced that God refuſes them 
nothing, There is no created thing fo valuable 
and ſacred, or that repreſents the divinity ſo per- 
fectly aß fire (7). They preſerve it religiouſly ; 
they date not put out a hght, nor extinguiſh a 
fire by means of water, tho it ſhould threaten to 
conſume their own houſes and the neighbour- 
hood; they are only permitted to throw earth 
upon it in order to ſtifle the flame. The greateſt 
misfortune that can befall them, is to have the 
fire in their hearths ſo far extinguiſhed that 
they are obliged to have it kindled elſewhere. 
They have no temples nor publick places for the 
exerciſe of their religion. They uſe private houſes 
for their common aſſemblies, which are held the 
firſt and "twentieth day of every moon. Their 
prieſts' are clad like the reſt, and are only di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a plain belt of wool or camel's' 
hair, which is tied to their back by two knots. 
This ſymbol of religion is ſo dear to them, that 
if it is accidentally loſt, they will neither cat, 


J See Tarereler, I. iv. e. 8. 
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drink, ſpeak, nor move from the place where 


who ſells them. 


eat of their father and mother than of the laſt. An 


they are till they get another from the ptieſt 


They hold thoſe prieſts and doctors in great 
veneration. The Parſis furniſh them liberally 
with ſubſiſtence for their wives and children; 
altho' ſome of them do not neglect buſineſs, But 
thoſe are moſt eſteemed who employ themſelves 
in teaching their children to write and read, and 
in inſtructing the people in the law. Their law 
forbids them to eat any thing that has had life, 
which is a rule they never diſpenſe with but in be 
caſes of neceſſity and in time of war. Then they Wl © 
allow themſelves the uſe of mutton, veniſon, 0 
fiſh and fowl. The elephant, the camel, the 
horſe, the hare, and ſtill more the ox and the ' 
cow, are reckoned ſacred animals among them; 
they heſitate not to ſay, that they would rather 


excels in wine is an abominable fin in their eyes, 
and they are obliged to expiate it by a ſevere 
penitence, on pain of being excluded from their 
communion. Adultery, and other crimes of that 
kind, are in their opinion ſo enormous, that 
they would puniſh them with death, if they had 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. But the 'ancient 
kings and the moguls have always refuſed them 
this. They are only allowed to chuſe ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable of their nation to deter- 
mine the private differences that may ariſe a- 
mongſt them. When a Parſis is ſeized, with a 
diſtemper evidently mortal, they take him from 
his bed and place him on a turf, As ſoon as he 
expires, 
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expires, t him to a burial ſur- 
— woe high walls, that he 8 
food to the birds of prey. Afterwards they inter 
his bones, and along with them that turf on 
on which he breathed his laſt. They attribute 
to the Parſis, not without reaſon, the having 
introduced into the Indies that great feſtival ( 
celebrated there in honour of the ſun; for it is 
well known that at all times this luminary was 
the principal object of the Perſian worſhip. | 
The bounds we have preſcribed to ourſelves 
will not permit us to enter into a greater detail 
of the different religious in the mogul's 
country and on the coaſt. of Malabar. Altho” 
they ate multiplied almoſt to infinity, becauſe 
they all draw their origin from the ridiculous 
imagihations of men, yet they are connected in 
ſome eſſential points with the doctrine of the 
Bramins or of 8 The Goeghy are 
alone advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
by ſomewhat of more purity in their tenets. As 
much as the contraſt of their regular and auſtere 
life makes them hated by the chiefs of another 
ſe, ſo much are they loved, ed and re- 
ſpected by the people, who. aſk their bleſſing 
in an humble manner whenever they meet them, 
They believe (n), that their god Bruis has 
created all ſublunary 
finite power by which he ſubſiſts them, can 


likewiſe annihilate and deſtroy them, They ſay 


(=) See Rog, part i ©. 145; *- 
(n) Mandelilo, N 773. f | ee 
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ſubſtances, and that the in- 
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he. cannot be repreſented under any figure of 


mati or beaſt, but that he is a light ſuperior to 
our eyes and underſtanding ; and that having 
created the ſun, it is not to be wondered at if we 
cannot contemplate or imagine the principle of ſo 
admirable a ſplendor. They neither acknows 
ledge the metempſychoſis nor its conſequences. 
On the contrary, they ſay when their ſouls leave 


their bodies, they go immediately to the god 


Bruin, to live eternally with him and be united 
with his light. The faſts and auſterities th 
practiſe are almoſt incredible. 
Their doctrine manner of life reſembles 
thoſe of the Talapoins in many articles. Theſe 
Siameſe prieſts (o), whoſe regularity exalts them 
above all others, ſtrictly obſerve a ſyſtem of mo- 
ral doctrine, from which they never deviate. It 
contains above one hundred and twenty articles, 
the principal of which are, to be every morning 
and evening at the temple to ſay their prayers; 
to be entirely covered; never to touch a woman; 


not to ſpeak with one alone; nor even to look on 


them when they meet them in the ſtreets; to 
walk with great modeſty with their eyes on the 
ground; to carry always a. fan with them, and 
to cover their face with it, in order to prevent the 
wandring of the ſight; never to conſent to a 
wicked thought; not to prepare their food them- 
ſelves, but to take that which is given them; to live 
on what. they beg in the city, without entering 
into houſes; and to wait at the door no longer 


(+) Mandelll, p. 323 &c.' Pere Tachard's travels in Siam, 
p. 418, &, La Loubere, t. i. c. 17. | 
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their ſins to one another; never to eat but once 
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than an ox might drink ; to teach the law to their 
diſciples and the z to mortify themſelves 


and do penance a whole year ſeyeral times in their 
life time; one whereof conſiſts in remain 
ing expoſed to the nightly dew in the open fields 


during half the month of February; to confeſs 


a day in the months of July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; to repeat certain words in the Balie lan- 
guage on a chaplet of eight hundred or a hun- 
dred and eighty beads (I have ſeen the Turks do 
the ſame ;) never to ſalute a layman ; to be mild 
and humane to all the world; to ranſom ſlaves 
and lodge pilgrims; to do them all the good in 
their power; to be ſincere and ſtrict obſervers 
of truth; to ſhave: their head, their beard and 
eyebrows frequently; to go always bare head- 

They frequently make diſcourſes to the peo- 
ple, to exhort them to the practice of virtue, 
particularly liberality to men and beaſts. The 
preacher is ſeated croſs-legged, on a little theatre 
covered with a carpet. He begins his diſcourſe 
with ſome ſentence of the Sommonacodon, then 
he explains the fabulous myſteries of that book 
by metaphors, compariſons, and parables, in the 
Oriental taſte. The people on their knees hear 
him with great reſpect, and from time to time 
lift up their joined hands, crying out, The werd 
of God, the pure truth, There are certain days 
on which they preach from ſix in the morning 
till fix at night, without any other interruption 


than relieving the Talapoin, who has ſpoke fix 
hours, 


. 
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hours. Theſe long ſermons do not tire the au- 
dience, who keep themſelves in continual atten- 
tion, without daring to ſpit or turn their heads, 
The preachers often become rich all at once by 
the liberal collections they receive at every ſermon, 
A life ſo ſolitary and addicted to contemplas/ 
tion augments the reſpect the people have for 
them. The real Talapoins never appear in the 
Cities but to exerciſe the functions of their miniſ- 
try, or to ſeek their ſubſiſtence. * They live after 
the manner of monks (p), in convents encloſed by 
reeds or canes, wherein there are one or more 
rows of cells which form a regular circuit, In 
the midſt is the temple of Sommonacodon, ſur- 
rounded with pyramids and a wall which hae 
only one or two openings. Theſe cells are little 
diſtinct houſes, raiſed upon poſts ſome feet above 
the ground, The ſuperiors have the ſame, but 
a little higher and larger than the reſt. They 
are ſeparated from the incloſure of the temple by 
a large ſpot of ground like the court of a con- 
vent. Sometimes that encloſure is only a ſimple 
wall ſurrounding the ſpace which the temple and 
the pyramids take up ; ſometimes there are co- 
— galleries like thoſe called cloiſters in our 
religious houſes ; and they place a great number 
of idols, moſt of which are gilded, on a counter- 
wall about breaſt-high, which runs along thoſe 
galleries. Every convent is governed by a ſu- 
| perior, called Sancrat, who has no authority or 
ſuriſdiction over another. They alledge that 
body would be too formidable, if they had only 


| (p) La Loubere, t. j. e. xvii. 
one 


© : 
| 
* 
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one head, and acted together 


in concert. Al- 
though there is no ſubordination among them, 
there are yet ſome more diſtinguiſhed than the 
reſt. To the rice ones the king of Siam 
gives a title, an umbrella, a chair, and men to 
carry it. But they never uſe that equipage but 
when they go to viſit the king; and the Tala- 
poins never carry it, The chief bufineſs of the 
ſancrat is to have an eye over the community, 
and over the ſchools where the Talapoins are 
charged with the inſtruction of youth, and of 
thoſe who incline to embrage their order. 
To confider only the auſterity of their rule, 
it is not at firſt view eaſy to be perceived, how 
their number comes to be ſo great, and even 
how men are to be found ignorant of the value 
and true reward of virtue. But pride, a ſecret 
ſelf-complacency, the eſteem of the people, and 
above all, the ſpirit of idleneſs, are the motives 
which engage them thereto. The greateſt part 
having no eſtates or buſineſs, live eaſily on the 
donations which the people reckon themſelves 
happy to give them, in order to expiate their 
faults; the king of Siam has likewiſe a right to 
—_— his ſubjects all the year in publick works, 
and the Talapoins alone are exempted during fix 
months. As it is his intereſt that their profeſ- 
ſion ſhould have its difficulties, for fear all the 
world ſhould embrace it, he takes care that their 
laws ſhould be rigorguſly obſerved, He is chiefly 
inexorable with reſpe& to the article of conti- 
nence, the breach whereof is always puniſhed by 


fire, Beſides, to diminiſh their number, he cauſes 
them 


F | 
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them to be examined with reſpect to their learn- 
ing, and it ſometimes happens that ſeveral thou- 
ſands of them are truck off, under pretence of 
ignorance or incapacity. _ | n 

We may join to the Talapoins another ſpe- 
cies of pretended hermits, which are ſpread 
throughout all the Indies. Theſe are Faquirs (3 
or voluntary beggars, of whom baron Tavernier 
pretends they reckon above eight hundred thou- 
ſand in the Indies. Although ſome are idolaters 
and others mahometans (7), their manner of life 
and maxims are preti nearly the ſame, There 
is no ſect ſo extravagant, or addicted to ſo many 
infamous impoſtures. The Faquirs cannot be 
confounded with the common people. Some 
pride themſelves in an infamous wickedneſs con- 
trary to nature, and a filthy luttiſhneſs offenſive 
to all the ſenſes, The razor and comb never 
touch their _ A large tufted beard, and 
hair extremely long and briſtly, cover their burnt 
and tawny ſkins, Thoſe who are cloathed af- 
fect to have only miſerable tatters of all pieces, 
which conceal but one part of their body, Both 
the one and the other being ſolely intent on im- 
poſing on the ſimple people, dreſs themſelves in 
an outſide of poverty and the deepeſt penitence, 
They. ſend forth without ceaſing frightful cries 
and lamentations for their own fins, and thoſe of 
the people. It is, they ſay, to expiate theſe, that 


0% This Arabian word properly ſignifies a religious perſon, ac- 
cording to Mr. d'Herbelot at the word Se,. | 
(r) Tavern. I. iii. c. 2. Catrou, hiſt. of the moguls, and Ber- 


nard Picard, who has treated of them at large in his firſt volume, 
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they renounce all the pleaſures of life, and that 
they put themſelves in the maſt painful poſtures. 
Some keep themſelves on one foot during ſeveral 
hours, pe — keep their arms almoſt always 
ſtraight and raiſed above their heads; ſome diſ- 
tort their bodies, and others beat and mortify 
themſelves; but all have an enormous iron chain 
two yards in length dragging at their legs: Some 
times they gather together to the number of two 
hundred, and chuſe a chief or ſupetiom Whay is 
2 from the reſt by being the moſt rag 
ged. They aſſemble in publick places at the ſound 
of a hom; they ſpread a carpet on which 
their chief fits down ; and while they are pra 
ing after their manner, they make a frigh 
ſe with.their voices and chains. They boaſt 
| _" prophetick ſpirit, and the virtue of makin 
Women fertile, on which account — 
the ſex entertain a * veneration them. 
They conſult them with confidence and reſpect, 
and offer them preſents which are never refuſed 
it would not be proper to publiſh to what a pitch 
my carry their deference; credullty, homages 
and weakneſs; ' Some mahometan Faquirs have 
many wiyes, and defend their polygamy by pro- 
felling to produce agreater number of ſervants to 
eir 4 14 2 t £ 1s x TILL 
1 We dall cad the hiſtory of the Indian paga - 
niſm with an account of the cruelleſt of their ſu+ 
perſtitions. There are none of the almoſt in- 
finite number of travellers who have gone thro! 
that country, who do not mention the abomina- 
ble cuſtom which the women haye t6 bur * 
WAS ves 


ſtu 
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ſelves publickly at the death of their huſbands ®, 
in ſpite of the repreſentations and prohibitions of 
the mogul mahometans, who have endeavoured 
to aboliſh that barbarous ceremony. Mandelſlo, 
a traveller of the greateſt learning and veracity, 
had the curioſity to aſſiſt at one of theſe funeral 


rites, when he was at Cambaya, and he ſpeaks . 


of it in this manner. A young woman (s) 
twenty years of age having been informed that 
her ſpouſe had died two hundred leagues from 
Cambaya, reſolved to celebrate his obſequies by 
burning herſelf alive. In vain it was repreſented. 
to her that the news was uncertain ; nothing 
was capable of making her change the reſolution 
ſhe had taken. We' ſaw her arrive at the place 
of her ſuffering with ſo extraordinary a gaĩety 
and confidence, that I was perſuaded ſhe had 

pa ſenſes by means of opium, the uſe 
of whith is very common in the Indies and Per- 
fia, At the head of the retinue which accom- 
panied her, was a band of the country muſick 
compoſed of hautboys and kettledrums. After 
that came ſeveral married women and maids, 
who ſung and danced before the widow, who 
was dreſſed in her richeſt cloaths, and had her 
neck, fingers, arms and legs loaded with rich col- 
lars, jewels and bracelets, A troop of men, wo- 
men and children followed her, and cloſed her 
retinue, She had waſhed herſelf before in the 
river, that ſhe might join her huſband without 
any defilement or ſtain, The funeral pile was 


' ® See Diodorus Siculus, I. xix. p. 678, Ke. 
(-) Mandelſlo, p. 103. | 


„ mad 
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made of apricot wood, with which they had 
mixed branches of ſandal and cinnamon, She 
beheld it from afar with an eye of e and 
approached it without being diſturbed; ſhe took 
leave of her friends and relations, and Allriduted 
her ornaments amongſt them, I kept myſeli 
near 2 on e along A two Engliſh 
merchants; y. my countenance 
that I e Laps —_ me ſhe threw 
me one of her bracelets, which I luckily.catched 
hold of. When ſhe was ſeated on the top of the 
ile, they ſet fire to it, and ſhe poured on her 
a veſſel of ſweet-ſmelling oil, which the 
flames immediately ſeized on; thus ſhe was 
ſtifled in a moment without- being obſerved to 
alter her countenance. Some of the aſſiſtants 
threw in ſeveral cruiſes of oil to increaſe the fire, 
and filled the air with frightſul cries. When ſhe . 
was entirely conſumed, her aſhes were thrown 


into the river.“ wi 6 a Al 
The Indians ſay that this barbarous euſtom 
them, to put a ſtop to 


was introduced 
the cruel jealouſy of their wives, who nat being 
partake of the 


able to bear that others ſhould 
fame marriage, had frequently poiſoned their 
huſbands out of jealouſy ; and that to oblige them 
to preſerve their lives, they were qbliged to end 
theirs with them, or to renounce their reputa- 
tion by entering among the publick dancers, 
They always hed the precaution to animate their 
courage, by aſſuring Com that thoſe who had 
the noble generoſity to ſacrifice themſelves to 

* Mandelſlo, p. 171. 1 


| 
| 
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the manes of their huſbands, ſhould live with 
them in the other world ſeven times as long, and 
= ſeven times the pleaſure they had done in 

is, 4 . 


The met? themſelves give them an-example of 


this barbarous exertion of courage. An Arabian 
traveller relates (), that thro' all the kingdoms of 
the Indies, there are le who deliberately 
commit themſelves to the This practice 


is founded on their notions of the metempſy- 


choſis, which paſſes gmongſt them for an un- 
doubted truth. With reſpect to this ſome kings 
obſerve a particular ceremony on their acceſſion 
to the crown, A great quantity of rice is boiled 
and put upon large leaves, and when it is ready, 
three or four hundred perſons of their own ae- 
cord preſent themſelves before the king. After 


he has eaten of the rice, he gives a little to every 
one as they approach one aſter another, and they 


eat it in his preſence, all ſwearing at the ſame 
time to commit themſelves to the flames the day 
that he ſhall die or be ſlain; and they put faith- 
fully in execution what they have promiſed, 
throwing themſelves all to a man in the fire. 
Beſides this, when a man has reſolved to burn 
himſelf, he goes firſt to the king's palace to aſk 
his permiſſion; having obtained it, he makes the 
tour of the city, and then appears 'at the place 
where the pile is prepared 175 uantity of dry 
wood. Several perſons ſtir up the fire till the 
= is all in flames. The man who is to deſtroy 
imſelf arrives; preceded: by ſeveral inſtruments 
(e) Ancient accounts, p. 98, &c. 1 Bag 


= | of 
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of muſick, and goes round the place in the midſt 
of his friends and relations.” One of them places 
a crown of ſtraw or dry herbs on his head, which 
is filled with burning coals. , And on theſe they 


ur ſandarax, which takes fire as e as 
"i 


"phi. He ſtill continues his 
the top of his head is on fire, reople fepl the 
ſmell of his burnt fleſh, But he bm do ſen» 


ſation of ,pain, and when-he comes before 

pile he throws himſelf in, and is ſoon jen Wi 

aſhes, | 
One of thoſe madmen carried his ervelty 14 

himſelf one day to a much higher 

be threw himſelf into the fire he a b breaſt 

open even to his lower belly; he pulled out his 

liver, and cut a piece of it off which he gave to 

one of his brothers, ſpeaking all the time, and 

ſhewing a great contempt of death, and an incon- 


ceivable patience in his torments. They ſeldom. 
come to this extremity but when they find them- 


ſelves weakened by old age. Then they deter- 


mine to quit life before it quits them, hoping 
that this act of bravery will render them ha PY 
in 2 body into which they ſhall enter after 

dea 3 : 
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HE commerce of the Indies being ſo ad- 
| vantageous, it may be conceived that the 


jews Have as little neglected it as other nations. 
But it is not eaſy to * the time when they firſt 
entered'the Indies. This is a point which their 
fables have rendered obſcure(?), and about which 
the learned are divided. Benjamin the famous 
jew, ſurnamed of Tudblle, from the place of his 
birth in the kingdom of Navarre, and who tra- 
velled thto' Europe, Aſia and Africa towards the 
end of the 'twelfth century, ſays in, his ac- 
count (#), that the tribes of Dan, Zebulon, 
Aſher and Naphchali dwelt at the eaſtern extre- 
mities of Perfia, whither Salmanaſar had trapſ- 
rg them; that returning from Samarcande 

e embarked-on the Tigris, and in ten days fail- 
ing artived at a country where there is bezoar, 
a pearl-fiſhery, and all kinds of ſpices in abun- 
dance, where the heat is elle and the 
people are black and worſhip the ſun ; all which 
evidently points out Cape-Comorin near the iſland 
of Ceylon. He gives the name of Katiphan to 
the capital of the country, and adds that fifty 
thouſand jews were then there. This teſtimony 
would be deciſive, if the criticks (x) had not ob- 


(t) See a diſſertation on this article by the abbe de Renaudot, at 
the end of the Arabian travellers, p. 394. 

(u) Travels of Benjamin, p. 48, & 52. 

(x) Pierre Bergeron, treatiſe on the Tartars, c. 15. 
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ſerved that the author renders himſelf too often 
ſuſpected of adulterating the truth, by endea- 
vouring to make it believed that the jews poſ- 
ſeſſed entire kingdoms, in order to elude the 
of thoſe prophecies which are objected againſt 
them. et | 1A 

We'likewiſe read in the fourth book of Eſ- 
dras (/, that many jews of the ten tribes carried 
off by Salmanaſar who were faithful to their 


law, reſolved to ſepara 
idolatrous nations, amongſt whom they had been' 
baniſhed, that they wandered for a year and a half 
beyond the Euphrates, and arrived at laſt at an 
uninhabited country, where eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, and will remain till God ſhall 
recall them at the end of ages. But the 
church not having given the authority of the 
ſacred books to this work, we are allowed to 
doubt of the vifion which the author relates in 
this place, and the marvellons with which it is 
filled renders it till leſs credible, 

It is an ancient tradition (a), that part of thoſe 
jews who were led n_ in the time of Sal- 
manaſar paſſed to Cachemire, and that the 
Cachemirians are certainly deſcended from them. 
Altho' there is no veſtige of the jewiſh religion 


to be found there, all the people being either 
gentiles or mahometans, yet ſome traces of a 


nation deſcended from the Iſraelites may be per- 
ceived. The air of the countenance, and the phy- 


(y) 4 Eſdras, e. xiii. v. 49. 
(z) Catrou, hiſt. of the moguls, p. 135. 
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ſiognomy of thoſe people have ſomething of that 
which diſtinguiſhes the jews, and makes them 


452 


known among all other nations. The name of 


Moſes is very common there, and there are till 
ſome ancient monuments which mark out the 
remains of a building on a high mountain, which 
is called to this day the throne of Solomon. 
Father Carpin, who was ſent by Innocent the 
TVth to the king of the Tartars in 1246, men- 
tions an entire country of jews (a), which the 
prince of that nation had ſubdued ; and it is very 
probable that a part of them paſſed to the Indies 
after the Tartars had conquered them. 
Mark Paul is more circumſtantial. He affirms 
that he ſaw a great number of jews ſettled in the 
peninſula within the Ganges (5), who to diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves bore the mark of an hot iron 


* 


on their lips and breaſt. | . 
It is certain, ſays Frederick Spanheim (c), that 


the jews have inſenſibly ſettled themſelves in ihe 


Indies, as well as in Perſia, Hyrcania, Parthia, 
Carmania, China, Japan, and from thence in 
America (d), where our lateſt travellers, have 
imagined they perceived ſome veſtiges of the 
ceremonial law, 11 

Since the Indies have been ſo well known to 
us, the great ſettlements the jews have made 
there can no longer be called in queſtion (e). 


(a) Carpin, to Tartary, c. 7, 
6 Mark Paul, 1 ili 65 68 


(e) Spanheim, introd. ad ſacram geogr. c. 7. p. 67. 
4 Idem, ad calcem operis. Lars 
() Mandelſlo, p. 238. Collection of Dutch voyages, t. iii. 
p. 650. & t. vi. p. 470. 
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They have eſtabliſhments at Cochin, Goa, and 
ſeveral cities in Malabar, Their ſynagogues in 
theſe places are both numerous and very pub- 
lick, they perform their ſervice agreeable to their 
corrupted uſages, which vary univerſally, and 
not according to the law of Moſes. At Goa they 
enjoy unbounded liberty in ſpite of the rigors of 
the inquiſition, and the hatred of the Portu- 
ueze, Never a day paſſes without jews from 
Paleſtine, either to trade or to ſettle in one of the 
fineſt provinces of the kingdom of Cochin, 
whereof they have obtained the grant from the 
prince, But notwithſtanding they are very 
much eſteemed, and the king often makes 
uſe of them in his councils, we do not find they 
make a great many proſelites in the . 
I do not know, ſays Mr. Du Pin , what to 
think of a long letter in the Hebrew tongue, 
which the jews of Cochin ſome years ago ſent to 
the ſynagogue of Amſterdam. They ſay that 
they retired into the Indies at the time that the 
Romans conquered the Holy Land ; that in the 
a of a thouſand years they have had a ſucceſ- 
ion of ſeventy-two kings; and that thro' the divi- 
ſions kindled by the jealouſy of two brothers who 
diſputed the crown, the neighbouring pricces 
had ſubdued them; that from this time they 
were ſubjected to the ſovereigus of the country, 
They add, that they had given ſo many proofs of 
their fidelity to thoſe princes,” that Samuel Caſ- 
toel, who died in the year 1640, had been go- 
vernor of Cochin, and had left his government 


{f) Du Pin, hiſt. of the Jews, 1. v. c. 26. 
|  Gg3 to 
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to a. man of the ſame name and the fame reli- 
gion, I will not pretend to decide whether this 


etter is 1 * or not, ſays this learned hiſto. 
h 


Tian, for I have no proofs of its being ſo. But 
however, this ſucceſſion of two and ſev 
kings, founded on the retreat of the jews in the 
time of Titus, appears to me to be invented 
ſupport the glory of the nation. 145,584 Þ 


cane 
Of the Indian Malumetans. 


H E eſtabliſhment of the religion, of Ma- 
homet (g) in the Indies, is a point in hiſ- 
tory, which would require very tedious reſearches 
into the revolutions in the middle age. This is 
a ſubje& which very few know any thing about, 
altho it as well deſerves to be known as the an- 
cient monarchies of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Perſians. The nearneſs of time 
would render this ſtudy more agreeable and more 
inſtructive, The ſubject obliges us to ſpeak of 
it; but all that we can ſay, is only to give 
a very ſlight ſketch of it, which will be as it 
were the profile of three great hiſtories which 
cannot be ſeparated, that of the Saracens, that 
of the Turks, and that of the Tartars. 
We very ſoon diſcern the effects of the fun- 


(g) Thoſe who would dive to the bottom of the mahometun 
religion may conſult the fiſth volume of Bernard Picard, who has 
handled that ſubje& with a good deal of erudition. 
| damental 


. 00 


damental principle Which Mahomet had given 
his new diſciples, to defend his tenets againſt all 
gainſayers by force of arms, promiſing the ho- 
nour of martyrdom to all who ſhould die fight- 
ing for his religion, and commanding them to 
put to the ſword all who ſhould dare to contra- 
dict or diſpute it. By the help of this maxim, 
which they never forgot, the prophet of Mecca 
armed his followers, kindled the torch of war in 
Arabia under the pretext of reformation, ſubdued 
it almoſt uni y, which no conqueror of an- 
tiquity ever could ; Syria could not withſtand 
him, and in the compaſs of eight years con- 
tinued expeditions, which laſted to the day of 
his death, he reared a kingdom perfectly well 
eſtabliſhed, whoſe dominion extended over n 
tract of country four hundred leagues every way. 
Abubeker, who had the title of Caliph, that is 
to ſay, his vicar or ſuoceſſor, left nothing undone 
to accompliſh the deſigns of ſo great à maſter. 
He entered Perſia at —— of an army of 
Arabs; over - run it with fire and ſword; over- 
threw the temples; * whole cities; 
ſhed ſtreams of blood on all hands; ſubjected 


to his r (%), and to the doctrines of the alco- 


ran, all that vaſt region ſiretching from the Eu- 
phrates to the frontiers of India and the Caſpian 
ſea ; and overturned the throne of the Perſian 
monarchs, which had ſubſiſted four hundred years 
from its re-eſtabliſhment by Artaxerxes in the 
(*) With reſpe& to theſe advancements, ſee the remarkable diſſer- 
tation of the abbe Renaudot on the entry of the mahometans into 
China, p. 274, & ſeq. 
Gg 4 year 
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year two hundred and thirty-three, | Thus Per- 
ſia continued under the domination of the ca- 
-liphs of Bagdad and Damaſcus, by means of the 
governors or ſultans whom they ſent thither. 
They had already enjoyed it 414 years when it 
was wreſted from them by a ſudden and remark- 
able revolution, which were far from ex- 
ing. The ambition and treachery of one of 
their ſultans was the occaſion of it. For near ſive 
centuries before this period of time, the Turks 


had begun to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſouth- 
ern regions of Aſia; and it is remarkable that in 
the year 569, commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
that of Mahomet's birth, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to the emperor Juſtin to propoſe an alliance with 
him, and to obtain leave to trade in ſilk at Con- 
ſtantinople, and in the empire. | 
It is generally thought, tho” without any 
roofs, that this ple was originally of Tur- 
— which lies beyond Thibet. I am certain, 
on the other hand; that all the Byzantine hiſto- 
rians ſay, they came from the provinces above 
the Caſpian ſea, to the eaſtward of the land of 
the s. This was the place of their habitation 
during four hundred years, in which time they 
made frequent incurſions on the land of the Sa- 
racens, which they ravaged after the manner of 
the ancient Scythians from whom they deſcended, 
ſatisfying themſelves with the booty they carried 
off into their own country. By degrees they 
eſtabliſhed themſelves between the Caſpian ſea 
and Pontus Euxinus. 


They 
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They were ſettled there in 1048, when Ma- 
homet ſon of Imbrael, ſultan of Perſia, made pro- 
poſals to Tangropilix or Togrulbec, one of their 
chiefs, to aſſiſt him with his troops in taking 
ven for ſome inſults he pretended to have 
received from an Arabian prince, promiſing to 
reward him generouſly for his ſervices. Tan- 
gropilix accepted his offers, and entered Perſia 
at the head of a formidable „which join- 
ing with the Perſians totally defeated the Arabs. 
After having put the ſultan in poſſeſſion of their 
territories, I ilix demanded the reward 
they had on; but Mahomet was too well 
pleaſed with their valour to diſmiſs them ſo ſoon. 
He required them to rn, him to the con- 
queſt of the Indies, which ad reſolved on, 
and ordered at the ſame time all his garriſons 
that guarded the paſſes of the Tigris to be re- 
inforced, that he might detain them in Perſia 
againſt their will. The Turks enraged at that 
ſtroke of perfdy, declared war againſt the ſul- 
tan. The two armies, which had fought hitherto 
in concert, were now engaged againſt one an- 
other; many battles were „and in the 
laſt action Mahomet was left on the field 
of battle. Tangropilix, now maſter of ſo ſine a 
country, ed to the Turks to ſettle there, 
and ſend for their wives and 2 : He had 
no difficulty to perſuade them, but being 
ſtill . he 3 —— to them, that in 
order to gain the affection of a 8 who hated 
them onſy on account of the difference in reli- 

gion, 
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gion, they muſt remove this laſt aan to their 
tranquillity, 

Wich this view he and all his . em- 
braced the religion of Mahomet ; and ſeizing 
theſe favourable moments which had uſt ren- 
dered them maſters of ſo vaſt and renowned an 
empire, they carried their triumphant arms into 


Armenia, Syria, and even to the extremities of 


Aſia Minor within ſight af Conſtantinople. Af- 
terwards, and with the ſame ſucceſs, they under- 
took what the Saracens had not ventured or been 
able to perform on the fide of the eaſt. Inhe- 
riting alike their valour, their dominions and 
doctrines, they carried victory along with them 
into 80 „Bactria and Thibet, where many 
of them ſettled; which has given the name of 
Turkeſtan to one of thoſe provinces; and they 
forced all the conquered nations to conform to 
that religion which they themſelves had newly 
embraced (b). | li Non 

This is evident from the hiſtory of the Tar- 
tars, which begins about two hundred years 
after the eſtabliſhment of the Turks in Perſia. 
All the princes whom Zingis dethroned in Bac- 
triana, Thibet, and the kingdom of Tangut, bore 
the ſurname of Mahomet, Tad s k * title of 
ſultan, an uſage which could Gy be derived 
from the Turks their conquerors, already muſul- 
mans. Zingis-Kan ſubdued them all, and after 


() This account of the origin and eſtabliſhment of the Turks, 

is the ſubſtance of a great quantity of materials which I collected on 

chat ſubject when reading the Byzantine authors. 10 
em 
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great ſultan of Perſia. But he did not 
renounce idolatry to embrace the worſhip of 
Mahomet. This did not happen 
the Tartars till the times of Burga Uſbeck 
Barak his deſcendants and ſucceſſors, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. By means 
of them and Tamerlane it was introduced into 
the Indies, where perhaps the Perſian, Arabian, 
and Egyptian —2— had already laid ſome 
foundation for it. If we may believe Mirkhond, 
and after him Khondemir, it owes its riſe to 
Mahmoud, firſt fultan of the dynaſty of the Gaz- 
nevides, who, according to theſe authors, con- 
quered the Indies in the 392d Year of the He- 
gira ; from whence he carried off immenſe or ra- 
ther mcredible riches (7). 
'From this diverſity of origins proceeds that 
difference of ſentiments ＋ role which'is to 
be found among the Indian mahometans. 1 — 
oppoſition does not happen with reſpect to the 
five principal points, which they regard as the 
baſis and foundation of their law, and confifts 
in believing one only God, in acknowledgin 
Mahomet kis prophet, in being punctua * 


them the 


5 1 and giving alms, in performing a pi 
a Meec 8.34 6615 obſerving 8 ng: 2. 
— * only differ in — particular ex- 


— of thoſe commandments, in ſome 


placable hatred which ſubfiſts between the par- 
tiſans of Ali and of Omar. This diviſion pro- 


i) See D. Herbelot at the word Mahmoud, 
b ceeds 


minute ctices, and above all, in the im- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ceeds to the moſt outrageous ſchiſm ; and-as it 
prevails in the Indies as well as in the reſt of 


Aſia and Africk, we cannot diſpenſe with relat- 


ing its original. 
Altho' Ali, Mah 
law (/), pretended, to have been appointed by 
this new legiſlator his ſucceſſor in che Arabian 
throne, a powerful faction ſet aſide his title, and 
gave the ſcepter to Abubeker Mabomet's father- 
in-law: Aﬀer him the ſame faction conferred it 
on Omar and Oſman, becauſe the prophet had 
likewiſe married their daughters, Ali, enraged 
to ſee his hopes and pretenſions cut off by three 
ſucceſſive nominations, formed, as is ſaid, a con- 


E againſt Oſman, The. conſpirators be- 


eged him in his palace, and at laſt maſſacred 
him, Thoſe Arabians and Egyptians, who.had 
been the. caliph's murderers, proclaimed Ali, 
who at firſt made a ſhew of refuſing, but ſoon 
after accepted the throne. This inſtallation. to- 
ether with his conſtant pretenſions, brought 
bim under ſuſpicion of having been concerned in 
Oſman's death, whoſe family accuſed him loudly 
of murder and uſurpation. They ſecured. a con- 
ſiderable party to themſelves; and an engage- 
ment enſued between the two armies, and Ali's 
triumphed by a dreadful laughter of their ad- 
verſaries. | | 
This victory, which. ſecured him the crown, 
increaſed the averſion his enemies had for him ; 


(1) Olearius's'voyage to Perſia, p. 955. & ſeq. D. Herbelot on 
the words Ali and Othman. M. Simon's 'hiſtory of the belief and 
manners of the people in the Levant. 


omet's nephew and ſon-in- 
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and they imagined they found a freſh reaſon for 
it in a pretended encroachment which Ali was 
guilty of. The alcoran, which its author had his 
reaſons for leaving obſcure and unintelligible in 
many places, occaſioned every day doubts and 
diſputes amongſt its rigid followers. Ali, who 
had the title of the prophet's nephew and ſon- 
in-law, and flattered himſelf that he inherited a 
portion of that celeſtial light which they be- 
lieved was attached to his family, took it upon 
him to explain thoſe texts which troubled their 
conſciences. He acknowledged the law in all 
its authority, and 'ventured to give a commen- 
tary of it, which was adopted and followed by 
all his party, but which at the ſame time brought 
about no change in religion. It nevertheleſs fur- 
niſhed his adverſaries with a pretence to treat 
him as an innovator. His name and that of his 
deſcendants were curſed, and their perſons ex- 
communicated in all the moſques belonging to the 
caliphs of the "houſe of Oſman, from Moavia 
down to Omar the ſon of Abdalaziz, who: or- 
dered that ſolemn malediction to be ſuppreſſed. 
There were even ſome of the Abaſſide caliphs, 
that is, of the third and laſt race, who renewed 
that ancient hatred, ſuch as Mothaded and 
Motavakel. On the contrary, the caliphs of 
Egypt, ſurnamed Fathimites, from Fatima the 
daughter of Mahomet and wife of Ali, added 
his name to the prophet's in the proclamations 
which they made from the top of their 
moſques. - lf 
Seven centuries had elapſed in this medley of 
| reſpect 
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roſpect and hatred, when about 1363, there ap- 
peared at Ardebil in Perſia, a learned man called 
Sophi, who gave out that he was lineally de- 
ſcended from Houſſain the ſon of Ali, who was 
wrongfully excluded from the throne after 'his 
father's death. The auſterity of his life, the 
external innocence of his manners, accompanied 
with a genius capable of diftinguiſhing itſelf, 
acquired him a great reputation, and even the 
quality of Scbich, which means the fon or rela- 
tion of the prophet. He was the'firſt who had 
the boldneſs publickly to teach and write that the 
ſucceſſion of Mahomet had been fraudulently 
uſurped by Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman ; that 
God had raiſed, him up to recover the glory of 
Ali, which had been buried for many z to 
revive a great number of miracles which he ſaid 
had been ſuppreſſed by the jealouſy of the Turks; 
and to ſhew to men that the explications 'of Ali 
were conformable to the ſpirit of the alcoran. 
The doctrine of Sophi ſoon found followers 
among the Perſians, a changeable people, and 
eaſily drawn away by novelty. They abandoned 
the ſect of the Turks; they looked upon them 
as the corrupters of the law, and made it an ar- 
ticle of religion to excommunicate them. The 
wars which were carried on a long time between 
theſe two nations increaſed the ſchiſm ; and at 
laſt it became more conſpicuous by the different 
colour of their turbans, the Perſians chuſing 
red, and the Turks white and green. Althoug 
both have retained the common name of Mu- 


ſulmans, which means, thoſe that are ſaved from 
| eternal 
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1 they differ in the follow - 
ing points. iſt, The Perſians interpret the alco- 
ran in a different manner from the Turks: 
2dly, They have not the ſame ſaints; /2dly, 
They do not believe the ſame miracles: athly, 
they have not the ſame moſques or ceremonies : 
5tbly, Thegreateſt feſtival amongthe Perſians(m 
js that which they celebrate in honour of 
ſan and Houſſain the ſons of Ali, in order to te- 
pair the injury which was done them by exclud- 
ing them and their poſterity from the throne, 
teas the Turks hold them in abomination :; 
6thly, The Perſians maintain ſeveral fabulous 
and childiſh traditions, which are deſpiſed elſe- 
whete ; amongſt others, that Duldul the horſe 
of Ali proceeded from a rock z that the an 
Gabriel carried Ali the ſword: with which he 
triumphed over all his enemies, and ſlew a dra- 
gon with ſeven heads; that the ſultan Mahomet 
Ghodabende diſcovered near Kufa in Perſia a 
tomb with this Inſcription : Here lie Adam, No- 
ah, and Ali; that Ali drinks with the angels in 
paradiſe z and laſtly, that the intention of God 
was to give him the alcoran, which fell in 
Mahomet's hands only by a miſtake. | 
Theſe abſurdities have paſſed from Perſia 
the Indies, where it is no leſs dangerous to con- 
tradict them. The kings of Golconda (u), Vi- 
ſapour, and ſome others, follow the ſe& of Ali. 


The great mogul, the kings of Comorin, Java, 
the Maldives, Achen, Bantam and Macaſſar, 


(m) See the deſcription of that feſtival In Tavernier, I. iv. e. 7. 
% Tavernier, I. Iii. e. 1. and his account of the Seraglio, c. 20. 
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nr een op 
not 
— 5 take no notice of nd the pens 


The native Indians not being very fit for govern- 


meat. the Porkians thither to feek their for- 
tunes, and fill up _—_— 
the court and army of the great 
of religion he dow not oppres them in 3 article 
of re ct moſt of them externally 


that ign, and-the tame may be ſuid 
CONE BEOLER s in che Indies... 
A learned man of ouriown age * has handled;/ 


with his uſual erudition, the manner Wherein 


mahometaniſm was introduced into thoſe euſtern 
regions. The Arabian colonies, ſays he, which | 


uere were found 


3 


on the diſcoveries of the 
in the maritime cities of the Indies, 


occaſion to believe that they came thither by 
had eſtabliſhed themſelves” 
in the ſame manner as the Portuguene, 
| — conquered and peopled a vaſt extentof 
Boiador- to Chind. But it 
ſeems to be certain, that theſe ſettlements were 
carried on in a different manner. The Arabians 
were ſettled at Sofala and\Mozambi ue on the 


— wn that they 


country from Cape 


eaſtern. coaſt of Africa, before the of 
the Cape of Good Ho dad rraded win due 
merchants of Perſia, w ght them all the 


commodities of India and _ und took in 


exchange thoſe.of Africa, Egypt, and Chriſten- 


'* The abbE Renandot in ks diſrtation on the entrance of ihe 


dom, 
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re ori 
;ncetothe river Indus thus it we 1 for at 
to go by gdom to , even 
to 9 PN of the eaſt, If they had had 


great fleets which could have made them maſters 
of the ſea; it is very probable they would. hay 


attempted the neſt; of that country as 
as they fined on. all, thats wanker, Fax. oxy 
1 8 in their 
iſtories, or even, 1 ortugue: * 
that their moſt conſiderab . ad any 
other original than commerce and religion. 
The Portugueze found the African negroes 
ſettled in ſeveral places from the river Indus unto 
re t Sumara rey , Malabar 
— ** converted . ani 7 _ 
defigning,from a principle of devotion. to end hi 
days at Metca, abided his Kingdom among his 
children and relations, and gave Calicut to one 
of his nephew, who was his principal heir, 
wu che title. of Zamorin ot emperor of Mala» 


' The degrees had come th Coulam to. trade 
thare, Nee 
* they "oy their % r 
not only of and ginger whi country | 

abundance, 


furniſhed in but likewiſe of all other 
drugs and ſpices which were thither 
from the and extremities the caſt, 
This eſtabliſhment, and the veneration which the 


Zamorins, ſucceſſors of Peyrimal, entertained 
Vor. I, | H h | ; | tor 


for the mahometan negroes 


in different parts of the eaſt, becauſe theſe petty 


latrous princes, brought up in the ancient ſuper- 
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rendered them very 
powerful at Calicut and throughout all the eaſt, 
where they made alliances with the principal In- 
dians, who reckoned it an honour to give their 
children to them in marriage. They made 
themſelves as powerful with princes ſetthed 


rinces being continually- at war, en the 
doors in their ſervice who were the beſt ſoldiers 
in all the Indies, Moſt of the or 
of the country were idolaters, and mahometan 
had not then made the progreſs it did aſter the 
the conqueſts king Ecbar made in the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth century. 1 


Paſſing Cape Comorin and ranging along 
eaſtern coaſt and iſlands, the Portuguese did 
not meet with ſo great a number of mahome- 
tans. However, they were ſettled at Malaca, 
in the iſland Sumatra and the Molaccoes : but 
were ſcarce to be found in moſt of the other 
kingdoms, ; 

Theſe long voyages were neither ſafe nor 
quent; and the merchants being on that account 
obliged to ſtay long in the. principal ſea- 
married wives there, their religion permitting 
them to have ſeveral, Thoſe new families en- 
gaged others, and the advantage which the princes 

und in . to their hatbours the com- 
erſia, Egypt, the reſt of Afri- 


merce of Arabia, 


ca, and Europe, which wus carried on by the 


Red-Sen, procured the merchants all the en- 
couragement they could hope for. Thoſe ſdo- 


ſtitions, 
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ſtitions, were not very anxious with reſpect to a 


diverſt re and looked upon them all 
ay 74 iow, eaſily ſuffered EA their ſub» 


jets to embrace wir of Mahomee, which ap- 
peared to them preferable to the.reſt, on account 
> the protection which the Arablans made them 


from the ſultans, whoſe power was 


know through all Afia, The princes them- 

gerous times made profeſſion of ma- 
hometanifm, that they'might engage the Moors 
on their ſide, who multiplied at laſt fo prodi- 


gioully, that they poſſeſſed whole cities, of a 


part of the moſt conſiderable ones. Thus this 
religion, which has nothing very diſguſtful in 
it, eſtabliſhed itſelf by degrees in ſundry places, 


and became yet more powerful when ſome 


_—_ or Arabs, who were raiſed to the firſt 
employments in the courts of Cambaya and 


Aſian Turks called Rumis, ſome of whom made 
themſelves muſters of ſome poſts, as Melique 
Az, who made a confiderable ſettlement at 
Diu, where he was a long time troubleſome to 
the Portuguete. From the continent they paſſed 
to the Molurco iſlands, where they converted 
the kings of Tidor and Ternate to their religion. 
They received great favours from theſe princes, 
whom the advantages of commerce and the ſuc» 
cours of the Arabians confirmed in mahome- 
taniſm, The Portugueze authors uſſure us that 
this eſtabliſhment happened a little before the 

diſcovery of the Indies, 
To this firſt method of introducing mahome- 
Hha taniſm 


| 
| 
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taniſm in the Indies, the Arabians joined ano- 
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ther, which was not leſs effectual by the dex- 
trous and ſubtle manner in which they put it in 
practice. This was the preaching of their der- 
viſes or faquirs, This order of religious per- 
ſons did not venture openly to condemn the wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed in the country where they were 
ſtrangers; on the contrary, they carefully ab- 
ſtained from every thing that could diſguſt thoſe 
of whoſe power they were apprehenſive, They 
had nothing to fear in moſt of the maritime cities 


of the Indies; becauſe the idolatrous inhabitants 


commonly are not jealous of other religions, and 
never entertain the maxim to convert foreigners 


to their different ſets, But when the prince was 


diſpoſed to embrace mahometaniſm, then the 
Arabs ſent for ſome of their faquirs to inſtru 
him in the doctrines of the alcoran, The Por- 
tugueze found one at Tidor, who had come on 
purpoſe to extirpate the remains of idolatry in 
that kingdom. The Arabians muſt have found 
a preſent advantage in eſtabliſhing their religion 
before they attempted it. They made them- 
ſelves by this means maſters of the trade; under 
pretence of defending the princes from their ene- 
mies, they occaſioned the Moors to arrive in 
numbers, and rendered themſelves ſo formidable, 
that they frequently became abſolute maſters of 
the harbours, where they had at firſt been re- 
ceived -as merchants. Sometimes, under the 


ſhadow. of devotion, they perſuaded the prince 


and great men to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
or to ſend rich preſents thither in order to = 
n 5 themſelves 
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themſelves under the protection of their prophet. 
In this flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs, it was 
not difficult for them to engage many to their 
religion, eſpecially a great number of ſlaves, 
who by that means became exempt from tribute; 
becauſe they enjoyed the ſame advantages which 
had been at firſt to the mahometans, in 
order to bring them to the principal ſea-ports or 
trading Cities, | 


8 E C T. IV. 


Of the Indian Chriftians, 
a0 . 
T the H in 1724, there a 4 
book entitled, T be flranity * 


ies, the errors and ality have diſguſted 
all reaſonable men. The author is an apoſtate 
monk, by name Vieſſiere la Broze, formerly be- 
nedictine of Corbia, who has merited by his zeal 
and learning to be made library · keeper and anti» 
quarian to the king of Pruſſia, From the title 
of his. work, one ſhould imagine to find therein 
the riſe, progreſs, and eſtabliſhment of the 
chriſtian religion in the Indies: but nothing was 
more remote from the author's intention, His 
ſole deſign, and we are perſuaded he will not 
deny it, has been to revenge the cauſe of Neſ- 
torius, to canonize his followers, to juſtify his 
blaſphemies, to write againſt. the third general 
council of Epheſus, to undertake the defence of 
mahometaniſm, to let looſe againſt the Roman 
church that fury which the proteſtants now bluſh 
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for in the firſt refarmed, and which they chew 
no longer in their writings ; to decry the {ſynod 
of 2 and the archbiſhop don Mecrezes 
who preſided in it; and laſtly, to pour out all 
the bitterneſs and acrimony of his zeal againſt-a 
ſociety which he hated, for other reaſons, beſt 
known to himſelf, 111 1% 1390 e 

That we may not be accuſed of recrimi 
without grounds, we ſhall here ſet. down ſome 
expreſſions of this author. According to him, 
page 49, the account of the. holy apoſtle Tho- 
mas's death is no leſs fabulous than his coming to 
the Indies; but owes its riſe to the fables of the 
Manicheans. It may be advanced without danger 
of error, page 46, that the conformity of 
name has occaſioned the apoſtle St. Thomas,/and 
an Armenian merchant called Thomas Cana, or 
Mar Thomas, to be confounded together, The 
miſſionaries, pages 43 and 506, have miſtaken 
the apoſtle St. Thomas for one Thamo, an egre- 
gious cheat, who made himſelf head of the ſect 
of contemplatives in China. Or perhaps another 
Thomas, page 41, a diſciple of the arch-heretick 
Manes. The errors imputed to Neſtorius, page 
14, are only — about — I have _ 

great marks. of purity and antiquity in 

Neſtorian tar neg The title of Mother ' of 
God given to the Virgin, page 11, is derived from 
the Arians and Apollinariſts. Almoſt all thoſe 
who have ſpoken of the mahometan religion, 
page 525, tell us that it was eſtabliſhed by force 
of arms, and is ſtill maintained by violence, 
That accuſation is unjuſt, eſpecially in the oO 
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of a man of the Roman communion, This laſt 
indeed, page 29 1, has the hardineſs to attribute 
to leſelf all the marks of truth; and not content 
with that, employs the moſt cruel nts 
to eſtabliſh a tyrannical authority over conſciences 
It authoriſes and page 292, all abuſes, 
And is indebted for its preſervation, page 527, to 
the fires and moſt barbarous cruelties of the inqui- 


ſitors.” After ſuch exceſſes and open avowals, 
would this fugitive monk perſuade us that the 
ſpirit of irreligion has not his motive for 


changing his religion? This is not the place to 
refute all his errors. We ſhall confine ourſelves 
wi ſubject, 7 make his — 1 or bad 
ith appear with reſpect to origin and pro- 

greſs of chriſtianity in the Indies, NIP. 
Without adopting all that the too credulous 
miſſionaries and travellers have written of the 
death of St. Thomas in the Indies, and the pro- 
digies which accompanied or followed it, it is 
difficult or even impoſſible to reject the teſtimony 
of ancient hiſtorians and tradition, which una- 
nimouſly give evidence for the travels of the 
holy apoſtle into the eaſtern countties, The 
apoſtles before they ſeparated (o) divided the 
univerſe them in order to h the 
goſpel, every one in the kingdoms which ſell to 
his ſhare, St. Thomas had Parthia, St. Matthew 
Ethiopia, and St. Bartholomew the Indies adja- 
uy eto, Socrates, from —— we =_ 

this article, ſpeaks according to raphi 
ideas of his age, or after — Ather 
(o) Socrates, hiſt, ecel. I. i, c. 29. | | 
H h 4 who 


— nor ng ———_— —_ * 8 
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who followed the common notions of their time. 
— oy the — res had been 
only a rovince, frequently tributary to 
the Perſians — the moſt flouriſhing 
vince of Aſia nineteen years after the of 
Alexander, by the eſtabliſhment of the throne 
of the Arſacides, who made themſelves maſters 
of all that the Macedonian Seleucidæ had poſſeſſed 
from Meſopotamia to the Indies. The Romans 
could never tame their power, which ſubſiſted to 
the 229th year of Chriſt, when Artaxerxes founded 
the — kingdom of the Perſians. They com- 
prehended at that time under the name of Pur- 
thia, all that lies beyond the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes; this fell to the lot of St. Thomas (); and 
conſequently the Indies made a part of his apoſtle. 
ſhip. This is the tradition of the five firſt ages of 
the church; and Euſebius in ſeveral aces ſays 
) that our anceſtors confirm it 

He tells us moreover, that St. Puntuns, ani- 
mated by an evangelical zeal, made a voyage to 
the Indies, to proclaim the myſteries of the croſs 
there; and that he found the goſpel of St. Mat- 
thew written in Hebrew, in the hands of ſeveral 
Indians, who adored the truths therein-contained, 
and had received it from St. Bartholomew, who 
inſtructed them in the doctrines of the new law. 
The voyage of St. Pantene is fixed at the year 
317 (r). Altho' the miſſion St. Bartholomew 

(p) This is confirmed by the teſtimony of Coſmas, Chriſtiono- 
rum opinio de mundo, I. ii. p. 147 in fine, Collect. P. P. Grec, 
edit. Montfaucon, 


) Euſeb. Pamphil, hiſt ecel. J. Ii. c 1. and I. v. e. 10. 
© Vid. Pagi, ad hunc annum 317. 


regarded 
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regarded chiefly a of Africa, it cannot from 
hence be hence conduded ht be never travelled to the 
Eaſt-Indies, the contrary, there were ſeve- 
ral motives which might engage him to under- 
take it, A zeal and Sollicitade which compre- 
hended not only all the. churches, but all the 
nations of the world; the great reputation of 
the Indies, whereof the Egyptian and Babylonian 
merchants continually ſpoke with the higheſt 
applauſe, gave him pain, when he reflected on 
a numerous rich and civilized people which con- 
tinued buried in the thick darkneks of paganiim ; 
the eaſineſs of the paſſage, which ſued + be per- 
formed in a very ſhort time, and opportunities 
for which offered every day, preſſed him to go 
and - preach the goſpel there, But as this was 
not the principal place which the Holy Ghoſt had 
marked out for him, and as perhaps he was be- 
ſides informed that St. Thomas was there already, 
he returned ta finiſh his miniſtry in Africa. 
Theſe teſtimonies of our moſt celebrated writ- 
er ſupported by the uniform tradition of almoſt 
all ages and —— and theſe conjectu ures 
founded on the nature of things, ought, it ſhould 
ſeem, to remove the objections of ſome learned 
criticks, founded on the equivocal acceptation of 
the Indies. It is true that the ancients, often very 
inexact in their notions of 222 have given 
that name to countries v iſtant from one 
another, namely, Ethiopia, Arabia, Iberia, and 
Colchis. The black complexion of ſore of theſe 
nations, or perhaps ſome reſemblances in the na- 
ture of the countries which produced oy the 
ame 


1 
. 
i 
l. 
| 
if 
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ſame commodities, have been the fourees of 
this error, 'We ought not to be ſu therear, 
fince even in our diys the vulgar lan con- 
founds amongſt us America with the Eaſt-Indies, 
contrary to all the probabilities of good ſenſe and 
etymology. But 'altho* St. Bartholomew firſt 
exerciſed the functions of his apoſtleſhip in 
Ethiopia, it does not'follow from hence, that he 
never paſſed over to the proper Indies. An au- 
thority ſupported by facts, which are not contra- 
dicted by others, gives! us ſolid dane to believe 
the contrary. 

The ſequel of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſhes 
us with new proofs, chiefly for the preaching of 
St. Thomas in the Indies. It was fo generally 
acknowledged from the third century, that the 
impious Manes, who gave himſelf out for a ſe- 
cond Meſſiah, and choſe his own apoſtles, ſent 
one of them to the Indies, named Thomas (s), 
in hopes that he might'be one day confounded 
with the diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, by-an effe& of 
ignorance, blindneſs and perverſeneſs, as it has 
been by a man delivered up to error (f). This 
is the opinion of a learned man ho ought not 
to be ſuſpected by la Broze, but whom the change 
of profeſſion has not driven out of the bounds of 
moderation, 


It was to. confirnt the frich or we Indians, 


6 Voluit fortaſſe impoſtor (Thomam ſuum in Maüam mittendo) 
Chriſtum etiam in hac parte imitari, dum Thomam a um ad 


evangelium _— L IIA in Indiam fekinaret. Cave, ſæc. 
iii. in Mane, * 
(1) Chriſtianity 01 the Indies. 


Fr 
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abandoned to themſelves, that St. Pantene (u), 
of whom we have {| 
and that St. Athanaſius 


inted Trumentius 


biſhop of the Indies (x), where he had the ſatiſ- 


faction to ſee the goſpel practiſed to the utmoſt 
perfection of its dictates. St. Jerome (y) in effect 
aſſures us, that every day he entertained at 


as from Perſia and Ethiopia, to viſit the holy 
They were likewiſe Indians of a reli- 
gious order (a), who gave the emperor Juſti- 
nian the eggs of filk-worms, which were not 
then known in In reading the diſ- 
courſe of. the brachmans 'to Alexander, which 
we have related in the beginning of this hiſtory, 
it has been undoubtedly obſerved, that thoſe phi- 
loſophers who gave it to Palladius, had taken 
what they ay of the Word, from the chriſtian 
doctrine, and that the they uſe are 
nearly the fame as in the goſpel, which they 
could not poſſibly have learned from a mani- 
chean a , "Coſmas of Alexandria, who tra- 
velled thro' all Perſia and the Indies about the 
year 539, informs us that he found there (a) an 
infinite number of churches, biſhops, martyrs, 
monks, religious perſons and hermits, 

After Coſmas we meet with no more travel- 
lers.to the Indies, until the thirteenth century ; 


(% Euſeb. Pamphil. hiſt. eccl, I. v. c. 10. | 
1 is related at great length in Sozomene, I. ii. c. 24. 
in Socrates, I. i. c. 29. 
( y) Hieron. epiſt. vii. 
(z) Procopius, miſcellaneous hiſtory, c. 19. 
(a) Coſmas Indico Pleuſtes, Chritt. opinio de mund?, I. ili. 
p. 179. Conſult alſo Montfaucon's preface, c. ili. n. 6, 


and 


undertook that voyage; 


ſalem monks who came from the Indies, as well 
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and all thoſe who have been there ſince, have 
unanimouſly related the tradition of the country 
on the preaching of St. Thomas. In this man- 
ner Haiton the American (65) ſpeaks of it about the 
year 1300. It was there (in the Indies) that the 
apoſtle St. Thomas preached the faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and converted many provinces and na- 
tions. But as theſe countries are at a great di- 
ſtance from thoſe where the chriſtian religion is 
generally profeſſed, our worſhip is much fallen 
off ; and there only remains one city of chriſtians, 
all the reſt having entirely abandoned the faith. 
Mark Paul had given a more circumſtantial ac- 
count about twenty years before him. In the 
province of Malabar, which is the great Indies 
(e), they preſerve the body of St. Thomas the 
apoſtle, who ſuffered martyrdom in that pro- 
vince for the love of Jeſus Chriſt. His body lies 
in a ſmall city, where there are many chriſtians, 
who render him the honours that are his due. 
The inhabitants of the country revere him as a 
great prophet, and call him Anuonyam, which 
ſignifies @ holy man. They come from afar to 
worſhip it; they carry off with them the earth 
of the place where they believe he ſhed his 
blood, and they give it to the ſick in the ſpirit 
of faith, The inhabitants of Meliapour and 
Cochin gave the ſame account to the Portu- 
gueze; and a volume might be made of teſti- 
monies given to this purpoſe by all the travellers 
of Europe fince the diſcovery of the paſſage ta 
the Indies. 1 


(6) Haito Armenus, hiſt. orient, c. 6, 
(c) Marc. Paul, I. iii, c. 27. 
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The relaxation of diſcipline, the want of in- 
ſtruction, and the deſerted ſtate wherein the In- 
dian chriſtians had been for many ages, pro- 
duced an almoſt total defection from the faith 
when the Turks and Tartars took poſſeſſion of 
thoſe kingdoms. Amongſt them the conqueſt 
of conſciences and of cities proceeded with an 
equal pace, or rather were one and the ſame 
object of their purſuit; ſince the alcoran com- 
mands them to put to the ſword all who will 
not acknowledge one God, and Mahomet for 
his prophet. The dread of certain death, the 
ignorance or ſcarceneſs of miniſters, and the 
effeminacy of their character, had rendered theſe 
chriſtians averſe to martyrdom, and diſpoſed 
them on the contrary to embrace a new religion 
which.preſerved the unity of God, the deteſta- 
tion of idols, and the veneration of Jeſus Chriſt, 
whom they were allowed to reſpect as a great 
prophet. This kind of analogy s with other 
motives, threw them into the errors into which 
the Perſians had already fallen, and almoſt all 
of them adopted mahometaniſm, But ſince the 
chriſtian princes have made the conqueſt of the 
Indies, they have ſent a great number of evan- 
gelical labourers thither in order to revive the 
purity of worſhip. 


8 &: ©: LV. 
[) ELIGION had already received a con- 
ſiderable wound from the neſtorians. This 
corruption of doctrine was introduced ** he 
| ndies 
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Indies by two ways. From Conſtanti , Where 
the hereſyof Neſtotius with reſpect to eplurality 
of perſons in Jeſus Chriſt took its riſe, it paſſed into 

Ada where it preſerved a numerous party. Se- 
leucia on the Tigris was the center of that com- 
munion (d). The patriarch who reſided there 
took the title of catholick, and arro to him» 
ſelf a pre-eminence over all the biſhops and arch- 
biſhops of the Roman church, The biſhops of 
the caſt received their miſſion from him by means 
of two primates, one of whom was for the In- 
dies, and the other for Cathaya, He acquired 
that juriſdiction in the Indies Com the time that 
the patriarchs of Alexandria defiſted naming the 
biſhops there, as it had been ſettled (e) by St. 
Athanaſius. The patriarch of Seleucia took ad- 
vantage of that neglect. He ſent them biſhops 
and prieſts who ſpread about the poiſon of Neſ- 
torius, and forgot not to inſpire their chriſtians 
with hatred for the communion of the weſt, 
It is ſo univerſally and deeply rooted there, that, 
according to our beſt accounts, all the chriſtians 
of the country were tainted with it when the 
Portugueze began to ſettle there, and their at- 
tachment to this ſchiſm is the greateſt obſtacle 
to their converſion; not, as ſeveral eſtants 
have advanced, their averſion to the doctrine of 
the Roman church, ſince they profeſs all its eſ- 
ſential articles, as a learned man of our own age 


has ſhewn (). Seleucia having been deſtroyed 


4) See Montfaucon, prefat. in Coſmam. c. iii, n. 6. Doucin» 
hiſt. of neſtorianiſm. Mambourg's ſchiſm of the Greeks, | * 
abbe Renaudot's diſſert. on ancient relations, p. 260. | 

(e) Sozomene, I. ii. c. 24. 


HY Abbe Renandor in his perpetuity of the faith. 
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by the wars of the Saracens, the ſeat of the 
catholick patriarch was transferred to Moſul on 
tho Tigris, not far from the place where it is 


thought Nineveh anciently 
The ſecond means whereby the neſtorian he- 
reſy inſinuated itſelf into the Indies, was its eſta- 
bliſhment among the Tartars by the ſermons and 
politics of the famous prieſt John. The deputies 
whom the courts of France and Rome ſent (g) 
into Tartary a ſhort time after that event, re- 
that they had met with great numbers of 
chriſtians there, but all tainted with the etrors 
of Neſtorius, or others ſtill more pernicious. 
The Tartars i them into the Indies when 
they marched thither under the conduct of Ta- 


8s E CT. VL 
Of the Indian Proteſtants. 


'T having been then decreed that all the na- 
tions of the world ſhould endeavour to en- 
rich themſelves by the commerce of the Indies, 
and that they ſhould imprint there the traces of 
their paſſions, vices, and particular errors in te- 
ligion, calviniſm had not yet exiſted eighty years, 
when the Dutch began to plant it in thoſe remote 
kingdoms. The States General have prohibited 
under very ſevere penalties any other religion to 


be taught (5) but the pretended reformed in the 


) See the new collection of voyages to Aſia. 
(5) Corn, Le Brun's voyage to the Indies, p. 363. 


iſlands, 
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_ oof e of the ladies, * 536. 
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iſlands, and that part of the continent which | 
their company poſſeſſes. But as much as this pro- 
hibition is rigorouſly obſerved, as much do they 
deſpiſe (i) the orders and intentions of the re- 
publick, which has enjoined the company to main- 
tain miniſters to withdraw the Indians from the 
worſhip of idols. On the contrary, the moſt 
part of the directors entertain no paſſion but 
cruelty for men whom they fleece by all me- 


| thods imaginable, Their zeal is ſupplied by the 


catholicks, againſt whom they inveigh accord» | 
ing to cuſtom, and ſometimes go ſo far as to 
give them very unworthy treatment (/); 
It is not eaſy to know what to think of the | | 
monk La Croze (m) when he perſonates the de- 


votee, and gives thanks to heaven for the 


greſs that lutheraniſm is making in the In lies, 
by the induſtry and the ſermons of thoſe pious + 
miniſters whom the king of Denmark has ſent 
thither ſince the year 17096. It would ſeem that 
this fugitive monk has renounced the catholick 
doctrine, only that he might adopt all the reſt. 


(i) See the complaints of Tavernier a.proteſtant on this head, ty, 4 
p. 323 ; and his article in Bayle. 
— We read a remarkable ſa& of this kind in facher Tachard; 
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